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THE    PIANIST   IN   THE   AUDITORIUM 


By  Joaquin  Nin,  of  the  Spanish  Academy 


The  question  of  the  art  of  trans- 
mitting piano  music  through  the 
microphone  is  of  the  greatest — even 
passionate — interest,  particularly  for 
blind  musicians,  but  how  can  one, 
dissertate  advantageously  on  the 
subject  in  a  few  lines? 

The  problem  presents  itself  in 
two  very  different  aspects,  in  no 
wise  antagonistic  to  one  another: 
one  of  a  technical  nature,  indeed 
scientific,  and  the  other  sort...  let 
us  call  it  psychic. 

From  the  technical  point  of  view, 
we  are  only  on  the  threshold;  the 
most  beautiful  remains  yet  to  be 
done.  There  is  an  urgent  require- 
ment to  submit  everything  concern- 


ing phonographic  recording  and  the 
transmission  of  the  piano  through 
radio  (as  it  concerns  the  piano  in 
itself)  to  strictly  scientific  experi- 
ments controlled  by  "sound  engi- 
neers"— using  a  modern  appellation 
— possessing  a  real  musical  culture, 
who  are  in  close  and  constant 
collaboration  with  a  group  of  pi- 
anists with  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  in  the  matter.  We  have 
all  more  or  less  been  recorded  on 
wax  or  played  for  the  radio...  Now 
we  are  approaching  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  processes  or  means 
rather  bhndly,  I  would  even  say 
with  an  invincible  and  very  legiti- 
mate distrust.     Why? 
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The  radio  offers  no  control  to  us, 
performers;  there  is  a  world  between 
the  broadcasting  studios  and  the 
receiving  stations,  a  world  full  of 
mystery  and  the  disquieting  "un- 
known" of  which  we  know  next  to 
nothing.  The  opinion  of  voluntary 
"witnesses"  is  of  hardly  any  account 
to  us;  it  is  subject  to  caution,  for  it 
inevitably  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  receiving  set,  on  their  selec- 
tive capacity,  on  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  on  the  distance  between 
the  broadcasting  station  and  the 
receiving  station  and — this  factor 
is  hardly  taken  into  account — the 
quality  of  the  piano  given  us.  Some- 
times one  can  make  a  preliminary 
trial,  but  to  be  really  efficacious 
this  trial  should  be  repeated  for 
each  performer  on  the  program, 
which  would  demand  the  division 
of  several  studios  from  which  a 
well-ordered  activity  provides 
continuous  broadcasting.  The  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Corporation  of 
London,  a  model  of  its  type,  pro- 
ceeds in  this  way.  But  in  our  poor 
Latin  countries,  where  everything 
is  done  in  the  sense  of  come  what 
will,  one  has  the  impression  of 
hanging  on  an  enormous  interro- 
gation mark  in  space...  All  one 
can  do  is  to  trust  to  Chance...  not 
without  a  feeling  of  scepticism  as 
to  the  result.  So  much  for  the 
radio. 

For  recording  on  discs  the  ques- 
tion is  still  more  delicate.  One  is 
allowed  one  or  several  trials  (this 
depends  very  much  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  the  engineer  and  upon  the 
time  at  his  disposal,  etc.),  which 
one  can  listen  to  immediately  after. 
This  trial  however  is  recorded  on  a 
wax  disc  which  compared  with  an 
ebonite  record  is  like  the  moon 
compared  with  the  sun.  Obviously 
the  engineers  do  not  tell  us  this — 
we    have    to   learn   it    at    our   own 


expense.  A  few  months  later,  when 
only  a  vague  recollection  of  this 
recording  remains,  a  proof  disc  is 
received  in  ebonite,  which  does  not 
in  the  least  resemble  the  first 
hearing,  which  was  given  of  the 
first  recording  on  wax.  This  proof 
on  ebonite  is  perhaps  good,  but 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  either  too 
hard  or  too  soft,  or  too  shiny  or  too 
dull.  Without  the  mysterious  inter- 
vention of  the  engineer — who  rarely 
confides  one  with  anything  relating 
to  the  subject — this  disc  would 
have  been  a  perfect  catastrophe. 
The  engineer  of  sound  knows — oh! 
rather  approximately — the  differ- 
ence between  the  proof  on  wax 
and  the  one  on  ebonite,  but  we... 
how  much  time  and  effort  is  wasted 
before  attaining  even  the  faintest 
knowledge  of  this  delicate  subject! 
Listen  to  the  records  of  the  piano: 
three  fourths  of  them  are  disap- 
pointing. The  engineer  left  after 
the  trial  of  a  few  bars,  he  did  not 
hear  the  whole  piece,  he  does  not 
know  the  development,  he  usually 
does  not  know  the  tone,  the  "atmos- 
phere"— as  it  is  now  called— of  the 
work...  and  he  is  satisfied  with  a 
general  impression,  a  fictitious  pat- 
tern, or  empiricism  often  leads  him 
to  real  scientific  knowledge — which 
alone  should  count. 

Once  in  possession  of  this  proof, 
what  is  to  be  done  if  it  is  not  what 
you  wanted,  what  you  hoped,  with- 
out being  called  exactly  a  failure? 
Begin  another  •  recording?  You 
impose  yourself  on  the  engineer,  the 
commercial  director,  the  artistic 
director  and  all  the  rest  in  order  to 
do  what?  To  plunge  again  into 
the  unknown  and  begin  a  new  period 
of  anxiety  and  waiting?  One  is 
tired  in  anticipation!  Perhaps  we 
shall  have  a  greater  chance  of  being 
successful  in  photographic  recording 
on  celluloid  strips  which  will  neces- 
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sarily  and  very  shortly  supplant 
records,  for  with  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions, the  recording  of  the  piano  on 
discs  has  not  been  the  greatest 
triumph  of  phonography,  far  from 
it.  I  even  maintain  that  certain 
formulas  for  the  piano  are  impos- 
sible to  transmit  to  a  disc...  and  it 
is  precisely  in  this  that  radio 
triumphs  once  again  over  the  record. 

No  matter:  several  little  experi- 
ments have  already  taught  me  that 
for  recording  a  specially  conducted 
preparation  on  the  piano  is  essential, 
just  as  for  the  radio:  a  strong 
touch  and  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  fingers;  a 
rendering  pure,  exact,  clean,  but 
without  abruptness;  depend  upon 
the  fingers  for  the  "legato" — which 
is  from  every  point  of  view  infinitely 
cleaner  and  more  artistic — and  not 
entrust  it  entirely  to  the  loud  pedal; 
great  caution  with  "fortes"  without 
hesitation  to  use  the  soft  pedal  at 
the  same  time  in  order  to  reduce 
certain  shocks  at  times  inevitable; 
make  the  least  possible  use  of  the 
loud  pedal — the  distressing  pedal — 
in  order  to  dispel  the  accumulation 
of  harmonics  and  the  unpleasant 
consequences.  I  think  too  that  a 
grand  piano  is  not  to  be  recommen- 
ded; the  length  of  chords,  amplitude 
of  bass  strings,  the  great  capacity 
of  sound  in  our  grand  concert- 
pianos  favor,  I  think,  the  production 
of  accompanying  sounds  which  we 
can  call  sound  interference,  perfect 
parasites  of  fundamental  sounds. 
The  disc  only  records  the  touch  and 
strike  of  piano  chords...  and  the 
radio  transmits  badly  the  delicacy 
of  intricate  harmonies. 

So  the  record,  admirable  revealer 
of  all  piano  faults  lays  us  bare  and 
the  •  Radio  uncovers  us:  cruel 
dilemma!  moreover  what  a  display 
of  ugliness  which  up  to  the  present 
had  succeeded  in  giving  variety! 


We  will  not  dramatize.  A  good 
pianist,  good  musician  (there  are 
yet  some)  with  the  love  of  clearness 
and  precision,  with  a  good  and  true 
legato,  who  never  tries  to  deceive 
the  public  by  use  of  the  loud  pedal 
(the  most  usual  and  grossest  mysti- 
fication of  the  piano  practised... 
legally!),  who  knows  what  the  soul 
of  the  piano  is,  stands  the  chance  of 
producing  successful  records  and 
will  be  an  excellent  intermediary 
between  the  radio  and  the  radiofans. 

This  is  the  technical  side  of  the 
question.  As  for  the  other  side, 
the  psychical  side  (do  not  let  us  be 
afraid  of  words!) — for  the  micro- 
genic  and  radiogenic  performers 
are,  to  my  mind,  psychical  phe- 
nomena— it  is  easy  to  define.  The 
soul  of  the  pianist  is  manifested  in 
his  play  through  "imponderability" 
which  the  disc,  pure  matter,  either 
records  badly  or  not  at  all.  The 
Radio  seems  in  this  respect  better 
gifted  (I  am  speaking  of  good  broad- 
casting caught  by  very  good  appa- 
ratuses duly  installed  and  kept  in 
repair)  in  the  sense  that  the  "im- 
ponderable" appears  to  pass  more 
easily  through  the  air  than  between 
two  opposite  forces  such  as  the 
needle  and  the  record.  But  what 
an  effort  to  get  prepared  in  these 
heart-rending  laboratories  of  ugli- 
ness, sad,  even  dirty...  A  pianist 
reputed  for  his  "grit"  and  who 
joyfully  faces  an  assembly  of  five 
thousand  listeners,  freezes  up  as 
soon  as  he  enters  this  hostile  atmos- 
phere, repugnant,  discouraging! 
The  lungs  clamor  in  vain  for  air, 
one  would  like  to  escape!  One 
must  however  react  and  create  for 
oneself,  while  straining  ones  nerves 
to  breaking  point,  a  "microgenic" 
or  "radiogenic"  state  of  being  for 
the  greatest  joy  of  the  world  and 
of  our  life  so  monotonous  and  so 
short! 


EUGENIC  STERILIZATION 


OR 


STERILIZATION    OF    ABNORMAL   PEOPLE 


By  Dr.  H.  Montlaur 

Chief-Doctor  of  the  Medical  Center  of  Friendship  for  the  Blind  of  France 
(National  Federation  of  Civilian  Blind) 


We  certainly  owe  the  honor 
which  the  editors  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  do  us,  in  soliciting 
our  opinion  on  the  painful  and 
difficult  question  of  the  sterili- 
zation of  abnormal  people,  to  our 
position  as  chief  doctor  of  one  of 
the  most  important  French  associ- 
ations for  the  blind. 

The  law  promulgated  at  Berlin 
July  14th  1933  and  put  into  force 
from  January  1934  has  brought  it 
into  prominence  again.  Para- 
graph I  of  this  law  reads:  "  Any 
person  affected  with  an  hereditary 
disease  may  be  sterilized  through 
a  surgical  operation,  if,  according 
to  experience  in  medical  science, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
offspring  of  that  person  will  be 
afflicted  with  serious  hereditary 
ills  affecting  their  mental  or  cor- 
poreal  constitution. 

Those  considered  in  a  legal  sense 
affected  by  hereditary  diseases  are 
all  persons  affected  by  the  following 
disorders:  congenital  weak-minded- 
ness, precocious  insanity,  ambula- 
tory   lunacy,    hereditary    epilepsy, 


hereditary  chorea,  hereditary  blind- 
ness, hereditary  deafness,  grave  he- 
reditary corporeal  deformity. 

All  persons  too  subject  to  serious 
fits  of  alcoholism  may  be  steril- 
ized. 

Paragraphs  II  and  III  specify 
that  some  sterilization  is  done  at 
the  request  of  the  subject  and  that 
other  is  proposed  by  doctors,  di- 
rectors of  asylums  and  directors 
of  prisons.  Other  paragraphs  speci- 
fy the  procedure  which  must 
be  followed  to  arrive  at  the  legal 
medical  decision.  Paragraph  XII 
orders  that,  should  it  be  so  deter- 
mined, the  decision  arrived  at  shall 
be  put  into  execution  in  spite  of 
opposition  of  the  interested  party. 

Let  it  be  noted  once  and  for  all 
that  this  law  received  subsequently 
the  full  approbation  of  German 
gynecologists  at  the  Congress  of 
the  German  Society  of  Gynecology, 
held  in  October  1933. 

Certainly  the  German  law  is  no 
novelty  and  many  countries  have 
written  into  their  legislation  ar- 
ticles   concerning    the    sterihzation 
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of  abnormal  people.  Let  us  add, 
however,  that  in  many  the  law 
voted  has  never  been  applied. 

As  a  certain  number  of  states  or 
countries  have  legally  adopted  the 
custom  of  eugenic  sterilization,  it 
means  that  arguments  favoring  this 
practice  have  prevailed  in  the  legis- 
lators  over   the  critics. 

A.  -  Arguments  in  favor  of  the 
sterilization  of  defective  subjects  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  their  defects 
through  heredity. 

1.  -  It  is  human  and  charitable 
to  prevent  the  birth  of  physically 
defective  beings. 

2.  -  "Expense  incurred  in  assist- 
ing people  deficient  by  inheritance, 
or  in  the  repression  of  their  anti- 
social acts  prove  a  considerable 
burden  to  the  budgets  of  civilized 
states  and  collectivities  without  any 
benefit  to  the  nation.  This  view 
point,  somewhat  materialistic,  seems 
to  have  impressed  several  biologists 
and  of  course  some  politicians  too." 
(H.  Vignes). 

3.  -  The  number  of  subjects  affect- 
ed with  hereditary  defects  would 
continue  to  increase,  since  social 
efforts  at  present  aim  to  restore 
the  "socially  unfit"  and  the  weak. 

4.  -  "The  sterilization  of  the  de- 
ficient, if  it  were  practised  widely  in 
the  world,  would  be  a  rational 
means  of  relieving  a  surplus  popu- 
lation which  is  causing  a  number 
of  economists  anxiety,  the  produc- 
tion of  food  being  unable  to  cope  with 
the  number  of  mouths  to  feed;  it  is 
better  to  prevent  the  reproduction 
of  the  unfit  and  mediocre,  than  to 
eliminate  the  fecundity  of  satisfac- 
tory couples."  (H.  Vignes). 

5.  -  The  improvement  of  the  race. 
Let  us  sa}^  to  finish  the  arguments 

in  favor  of  sterilization  that  it  would 
still  leave  a  fair  number  of  unde- 
sirables at  liberty  while  limiting 
their  fecundity. 


B.  -  Arguments  against  eugenic 
sterilization. 

1.  -  In  the  first  place  it  is  an 
attack  on  individual  liberty,  since, 
save  for  a  few  very  rare  exceptions, 
sterilization  would  be  carried  out 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  subject; 
an  unquestionable  assail,  the  physi- 
cal integrity  of  the  subject  being 
affected  in  fact  by  surgical  inter- 
vention. 

2.  -This  intervention  is  not  with- 
out danger: 

a)  -  physical  danger,  cases  of  death 
have  been  reported; 

b)  -  moral  danger,  the  "sterili- 
zed" individual  might  in  conse- 
quence manifest  a  systematic  men- 
tal disease  leading  to  suicide  or 
assassination. 

3.  -  Mutilation  designed  to  grant 
marriage  without  procreation  is  con- 
trary to  the  catholic  doctrine  (opinion 
of  catholic  members  of  the  German 
Society  of  Gynecologists;  English 
Catholic   Federation) . 

4.  -  The  uncertainty,  which  is 
ours  to-day,  of  knowledge  about 
pathological  heredity  in  the  human 
species  from  which  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  predicting  in  ad- 
vance the  transmission  of  a  defect 
is  logically  deduced. 

5.  -  "Is  there  no  fear  in  stem- 
ming the  supply  of  a  good  number 
of  families  of  being  deprived  of 
descendants  who  might,  on  the 
contrary,  render  great  service  to 
humanity  and  who  might  be  good 
citizens  and  an  honor  to  their  coun- 
try? Judging  from  the  subjects  se- 
lected for  sterilization,  there  is 
obviously  more  chance  that  they 
would  produce  worthless  offspring 
than  remarkable  individuals.  Yet 
we  should  not  have  to  look  far  to 
find  men  of  high  intellectual  caliber 
whose  parents  would  not  have 
found  grace  before  the  severity  of 
German    legislators?     Are    we    cer- 
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tain  that  genius  cannot  exist  in 
the  mind  of  the  descendant  of  an 
epileptic  or  of  an  individual  addict- 
ed to  alcohol?...  one  single  citizen 
of  genius,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
human  progress,  counterbalances 
many  degenerates."  (Maurice  Gille). 
6.  -  What  doctor  will  dare,  in 
view  of  the  foregoing,  inflict  upon 
his  fellow-men  a  positively  mutilat- 
ing operation,  the  justification  of 
which  is  only  supported  by  suppo- 
sition? 


If,  after  this  general  outline  of 
the  question,  we  make  a  special 
point  of  Hereditary  Blindness,  we 
can  infuse  the  debate  with  personal 
opinion  supported  by  numerous  facts . 

In  the  list  of  known  congenital 
diseases  of  the  eye,  a  certain  number 
can  involve  blindness  more  or  less 
prematurely. 

In  the  majority  of  observations 
published,  one  notes  consanguinity, 
which  undoubtedly  explains,  the 
writers  say,  the  strengthening  of  a 
disease;  we  have  written  elsewhere 
that  first  cousins, — and  so  issue  of 
the  same  stock — are  bound  to  con- 
jugate the  same  family  disease. 

However  for  one  hereditary  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  which  would 
immediately  be  recommended  for 
sterilization,  optic  retrobulbar  neu- 
ritis, our  personal  opinion  dif- 
fers from  that  of  certain  writers  who 
have  considered  this  question. 

Having  followed  up  several  fami- 
lies in  which  hereditary  optical  neu- 
ritis left  its  sad  rhark  in  each  gener- 
ation, we  have  been  able  to  show 
clearly,  particularly  in  one  of  them: 

a)  -  that  the  starting  point  of 
this  disease  was  in  two  sisters,  so  in 
women,  issue  of  a  mother  who  died 
hemiplegic  at  35  years  and  that 
these  two  sisters  ivere  blind. 


b)  -  that  in  their  descendants  in 
the  course  of  four  generations,  even 
if  the  majority  of  subjects  attacked 
were  men,  it  was  none  the  less  cer- 
tain that  some  women  became  blind 
and  that  quite  a  number  of  children 
died  young  of  meningitis. 

Yet  the  diagnostic  of  hereditary 
optical  neuritis  has  always  been 
established! 

The  study  of  these  observations 
leads  us  to  think  that  before  even 
dreaming  of  sterilizing  a  blind  per- 
son, a  thorough,  long,  extensive, 
patient  enquiry  should  be  made. 
To  our  mind  it  would  enable  us 
more  frequently,  we  were  about  to 
say  nearly  always;  to  reveal  suppo- 
sitions about  familiar  syphilis. 

Let  it  be  understood  however  that 
it  is  no  more  a  question  of  syphilis 
such  as  the  general  public  conceives 
and  fears  it,  but  a  deformed,  dis- 
guised affection,  whose  origin  can 
go  back  to  five  or  six  generations, 
having  lost  its  real  appearance  but 
not  its  virulence,  and  whose  diag- 
nostic can  only  be  established 
through  a  family  investigation. 

Then,  in  this  darkness,  there 
emerges  and  shines  a  light,  a  ray  of 
hope! 

There  will  no  longer  be  a  question 
of  bistoury  of  the  surgeon  to  stem 
the  family  line  itself  with  hereditary 
malformation.  No!  our  conviction 
is  different  and  deepseated;  spe- 
cific treatment  of  a  woman  during 
Pregnancy  brings  many  other 
promises.  More  than  ten  years  of 
experiment  have  proved  to  us  that 
the  real  prophylaxis  of  the  majority 
of  familiar  diseases  transmissible 
through  heredity  is  found  in  the 
treatment  of  the  pregnant  woman. 
Treatment  as  early  and  intensive 
as  the  general  state  of  the  woman 
permits. 

Systematic  study  of  many  fami- 
lies  has   demonstrated   to   us   that 
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even  the  treatment  of  the  child  did 
not  protect  it  from  the  disease.  It 
is  the  Egg  which  should  be  treated. 
Here  is  an  example  beyond  com- 
ment presented  by  Messrs  Ourgand 
and  Sedan  at  the  47th  Congress  of 
the  French  Society  of  Ophthal- 
mology in  1934. 

It  concerns  a  second  case  of 
anophthalmia,  (lack  of  eyes)  in  a 
household  of  half-blood  relations 
with  an  hereditary  burden. 

First  child,  suffering  from  double 
choroid  coloboma  of  the  iris.  Sec- 
ond child,  born  in  1921,  without 
eyes.  The  parents  submit  to  an 
immediate  antisyphilitic  treatment 
but  not  repeated.  Three  normal  chil- 
dren are  born  between  1924  and  193 1 
In  1933  the  mother  having  submit- 
ted to  no  treatment  during  preg- 
nancy, a  sixth  child  was  born  with- 


out   eyes,    coinciding   with    a    posi- 
tive blood  test  of  the  parents. 


* 


The  logical  conclusion  derived 
from  all  we  have  stated  above  is 
that: 

1.  -  We  are  personnally  opposed 
to  eugenic  sterilization,  in  general 
and  particularly  for  the  blind. 

2.  -  Save  in  the  case  of  a  few 
exceptions,  in  our  opinion  very  rare, 
sterilization  is  in  itself  so  serious 
and  causes  such  radical  results  that 
every  other  means  for  combating 
the  transmission  of  hereditary  dis- 
eases must  be  employed  before 
resorting  to  it. 

3.  -  Of  these  means  the  prophy- 
lactic treatment  of  women  during 
pregnancy  seems  to  give  a  large 
percentage  of  successful  results. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WORK 

AT  THE  MINNESOTA  SCHOOL 

FOR   THE    BLIND 

By  Mendus  R.  Vevle 

Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind, 
Faribault,  Minnesota. 


The  Minnesota  School  for  the 
BUnd  is  located  in  the  city  of  Fari- 
bault about  sixty  miles  south  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  It  had 
its  beginning  in  the  legislative  act 
of  1864  and  was  made  a  department 
of  the  institute  of  the  Deaf ,  Dumb  and 
Blind.  The  first  classes  were  not 
started,  however,  until  1866  and 
the  gradual  but  continued  growth 
made  a  special  building  and  location 
necessary.  These  facilities  were 
provided  by  a  legislative  act  and 
the  first  building  was  built  in  1874. 
The  school  was  known  by  various 
names  until  1902,  when  it  was  given 
the  name  of  the  "Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind". 

The  first  teacher  was  Miss  H.  N. 
Tucker,  who  continued  her  work 
from  the  beginning  in  1866  until 
1874.  A  Mr.  A.  N.  Pratt  was  at 
this  time  selected  as  principal  of  the 
growing  school,  but  continued  for 
only  one  year,  that  of  1874- 1875. 
The  second  principal  was  Dr.  J.  J. 
Dow,  who  was  appointed  in   1875 


and  continued  with  an  unbroken 
period  of  service  until  1921.  His 
sister,  Miss  Julia  Dow,  was  in  charge 
from  1921  until  January  1923. 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Vance  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Miss  Dow's  resignation  and  con- 
tinued in  service  until  Septem- 
ber 1930,  when  Mr.  M.  R.  Vevle  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  position  of 
superintendent. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  conduc- 
ted in  three  departments. 


I.     LITERARY 

Braille.  -  In  this  division  all 
reading  is  done  by  the  use  of  braille 
and  the  pupils  placed  in  it  are  either 
totally  blind  or  have  so  little  sight 
they  are  unable  to  read  any  print, 
no  matter  how  large.  The  course 
of  study  includes  the  grades  one 
through  eight  in  the  elementary 
department  and  the  ninth  through 
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the  twelfth  in  the  high  school 
department.  In  the  elementary  field 
the  "Curriculum  for  Elementary 
Grades"  published  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  is  used  in 
determining  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught  and  is  followed  with  but 
few  deviations.  The  average  stu- 
ent  finishes  the  eight  years  of  work 
in  the  required  time,  but  others 
take  an  extra  year.  The  subject 
matter  taught  in  the  high  school 
grades  follows  the  recommendations 
given  in  the  "Syllabi  for  High 
School  Subjects"  published  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 
The  better  pupils  finish  their  work 
in    the    required    four    years    and 


others  require  an  extra  year.  Gradu- 
ates from  the  high  school  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  colleges  of  the 
state  without  examinations. 

Sight  Saving.  -  This  division  is 
organized  along  essentially  the  same 
lines  as  for  the  w^ork  in  braille, 
except  that  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
read  print.  Clear  type  books  print- 
ed in  twenty-four-point  type  are 
used  and  are  supplemented  by  an 
abundance  of  other  material  printed 
in  as  large  or  larger  type.  All  pa- 
pers used,  all  blackboard  and  seat- 
work  materials,  are  planned  with  the 
thought  of  conserving  sight.  All 
pupils    are    taught    to    read    braille 
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also,  except  those  few  who  have 
good  enough  sight  to  make  future 
braille  work  unnecessary.  These  are 
permitted  to  go  on  without  braille 
because  it  is  expected  that  their 
continued  improvement  in  sight  will 
finally  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
attend  sighted  schools  again.  This 
large  type  sighted  material  is  not 
available  for  the  upper  grades,  but 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  through 
the  fifth;  hence,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  these  pupils  to  use  more 
and  more  braille  as  they  advance 
in  school,  and  some  of  them  have  to 
depend  on  it  entirely  after  they 
enter  high  school.  All  pupils  in 
this  department  are  examined  at 
least  two  times  a  year  by  our  oculist, 
and  all  cases  needing  special  care 
are  examined  more  frequently.  The 
oculist's  advice  concerning  the  care 
of  their  eyes  and  the  amount  of 
print  reading  allowed  is  carefully 
followed. 

As  a  result,  marked  improve- 
ment is  shown  in  some  cases,  and 
nearly  every  year  some  are  sent 
back  to  do  work  in  a  regular  way  in 
a  sighted  school. 

Braille  reading  in  each  of  these 
two  divisions  is  studied  under  the 
direction  of  well  qualified  teachers 
and  braille  writing  and  spelling  is 
stressed  throughout.  Likewise  all 
of  the  pupils  who  are  far  enough 
advanced  are  allowed  adequate  time 
for  work  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. Handwork  for  the  younger 
children  is  taught  either  in  the 
room  itself  or  to  groups  in  special 
rooms. 

The  younger  children  are  given 
elemental  instruction  in  music  and 
are  given  adequate  opportunity 
for  group  singing.  As  soon  as  a 
child  shows  evidence  of  ability  in 
music  he  is  given  concentrated  indi- 
vidual instruction.  These  special 
plans  apply  to  both  groups  alike. 


II.  INDUSTRIAL 

In  this  department  the  boys  are 
taught  piano  tuning  and  repair,  and 
adjustment  of  piano  players.  They 
are  also  taught  hammock  and  net 
weaving,  chair  caning,  woodwork, 
basketry,  mat  making,  and  carpet, 
rug  and  art  loom  fabric  weaving. 
The  girls  are  taught  carpet,  rug  and 
art  loom  fabric  weaving,  basketry, 
chair  caning,  plain,  fancy,  hand 
and  machine  sewing. 

A  new  department  was  organized 
this  year  in  order  to  provide  a  type 
of  industrial  work  that  shows  a 
prospect  of  being  practical  from  the 
view  point  of  earning  a  living.  In 
this  department  the  students  are 
taught  how  to  renovate  and  make 
mattresses,  how  to  repair  and  re- 
upholster  furniture,  to  make  slip 
covers  for  davenports,  chairs  and 
automobiles,  and  a  number  of  minor 
projects  such  as  foot  stools,  bath 
mats,  and  fancy  cushions.  Some 
attention  is  paid  in  this  department 
to  the  matter  of  interior  decorating, 
the  blending  of  colors,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  furniture  in  the  home. 
None  but  older  pupils  are  admitted 
to  this  department  and  it  is  thought 
that  possibly  it  will  develop  along 
the  lines  of  becoming  a  postgraduate 
department. 


III.  MUSIC 

This  department  is  well  organized 
and  is  doing  very  effective  work. 
The  younger  pupils  are  given  rote 
singing  in  groups  and  such  other 
elemental  music  instruction  as  can 
be  adequately  organized.  Individu- 
al instruction  is  given  to  all  pupils 
that  have  attained  the  age  of  eight. 
Some   exceptions,   however,   should 
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be  noted.  If  a  pupil  shows  excep- 
tional talent  before  that  age,  indi- 
vidual instruction  is  started  earlier. 
If,  after  several  years  of  trial,  it  is 
noted  that  a  pupil  does  not  have 
adequate  talent  to  continue  he  is 
allowed  to  drop  his  enrollment.  In 
this  department  the  students  enroll 
for  instruction  upon  the  piano,  pipe 
organ,  violin  and  other  band  and 
orchestral  instruments.  Instruction 
is  also  given  in  voice  and  frequent 
opportunities  are  available  for  solo 
and  group  singing  through  glee  clubs 
and  smaller  singing  groups.  Like- 
wise, opportunity  for  instrumental 
work  is  given  in  the  band,  orchestra, 
and  smaller  instrumental  groups. 
There  are  classes  in  the  theory  and 


history  of  music  and  in  music 
appreciation.  Recitals  are  present- 
ed in  the  spring  of  the  year  by  the 
various  departments. 

The  school  has  just  completed  the 
installation  of  a  three  manual, 
twentyfour  stop,  Kimball  organ. 
With  this  modern  electro-pneumatic 
organ,  systematic  instruction  in  the 
playing  of  the  organ  can  be  accom- 
plished. A  renewed  interest  in  or- 
gan playing  is  evident,  and  it  is 
expected  that  organists  of  high 
ability  will  be  developed.  This  or- 
gan replaces  an  old  tracker,  two  ma- 
nual organ. 

Three  organ  recitals  by  outstand- 
ing organists  will  be  a  part  of  the 
artists'  programs  this  year.     In  ad- 
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dition,  there  are  two  other  very  high 
class  musical  programs  scheduled  for 
this  year's  presentations. 

The  Research  Bureau  under  the 
Board  of  Control  cooperates  with 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 
in  giving  mental  tests  to  all  of  the 
children  that  are  enrolled.  The 
Hayes  revision  of  the  Binet  test  is 
used  unless  it  is  found  that  the 
child  has  sufficient  vision  to  make  it 
possible  to  use  the  Kuhlman  revi- 
sion. This  service  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  school  in  making 
it  possible  to  understand  the  chil- 
dren and  to  more  carefully  plan  for 
their  educational  program.  Exper- 
iments have  been  conducted  in 
giving  achievement  tests  and  some 
progress  has  been  made.  Through 
this  department  of  "Individual 
Diagnosis"  it  has  become  possible  to 
more  carefully  check  the  progress  of 
estch  pupil  and  to  more  intelligently 
prescribe  for  those  who  need  a 
greater  amount  of  individual  atten- 
tion. This  intimate  contact  with 
the  problem  cases  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  speed  up  the  progress  of 
some  and  to  more  accurately  plan 
for  others. 

Playgrounds  with  adequate  facil- 
ities are  provided  for  the  younger 
boys,  the  younger  girls,  and  the 
older  boys.  This  play  activity  is 
directly  under  the  supervision  of 
the  physical  training  instructors 
though  it  has  not  been  considered 
advisable  to  maintain  constant  su- 
pervision of  the  children  while  they 
are  at  play.  The  school  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and 
participates  in  annual  field  meets 
conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  this  organization.  The  events 
scheduled  are  run  off  at  the  location 
of  the  member  school  and  the  records 
are  sent  to  the  headquarters  for 
comparison   with   the   records   sent 


in  by  the  other  member  schools. 
The  winners  are  then  announced. 
The  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 
has  been  very  fortunate  in  these 
meets,  having  won  first  place  several 
times  and  having  frequently  been 
placed  in  one  of  the  honor  positions. 

The  religious  life  of  the  school  is 
carefully  considered  and  planned 
for.  A  protestant  minister  and  a 
catholic  priest  come  to  the  school 
every  Saturday  morning  and  give 
instruction  to  those  who  request  it. 
On  each  Sunday  morning  the  chap- 
lain of  the  school  conducts  a 
service  for  all  of  the  students  of  the 
institution. 

A  summer  school  of  eight  weeks 
is  maintained  for  the  adult  blind 
men  and  women  who,  on  account 
of  their  age,  are  ineligible  for  atten- 
dance at  the  regular  school.  Indus- 
trial work  is  stressed,  but  instruction 
is  also  given  in  the  fields  of  type- 
writing, braille  reading,  and  sales- 
manship. This  school  urgently  de- 
sires to  reach  those  who  have  be- 
come recently  blinded  and  are  in 
need  of  special  training. 

Proper  attention  is  given  to  the 
health  of  the  children  and  summer 
school  students.  There  is  a  ten 
bed  hospital  to  be  used  for  isolation 
cases,  and  the  general  health  of 
all  pupils  is  under  the  guidance 
and  care  of  a  competent  physician 
and  nurse.  The  care  and  treatment 
of  the  eyes  of  all  pupils  is  given 
special  consideration  at  least  once 
a  month.  A  competent  oculist  ex- 
amines all  in  need  of  advice  and 
routine  treatment  are  administered 
under  the  direction  of  the  nurse  in 
charge.  Minor  operative  work  is 
done  for  those  who  cannot  get  this 
special  care  elsewhere. 

The  Library  at  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped school  libraries  in  the  United 
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States.  It  has  13,565  volumes  in 
raised  print  and  2,987  volumes  in 
ink  print.  This  library  has  been 
made  available  for  use  to  the  blind 
of  the  state  through  the  creation 
of  facilities  which  have  made  it  a 
circulating    library.     Readers    may 


print.  In  cooperation  with  the  Su- 
perintendent, she  gives  information 
and  advice  with  reference  to  the 
early  training  and  instructions  for 
children  who  are  blind. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  the 
Blind,    with    offices    in    the    State 
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ask  for  such  books  as  they  may 
desire  and  they  will  be  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  in  1932,  named  the  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Blind  as 
a  depository  for  books  printed  under 
the  Pratt-Smoot  Law.  This  has 
provided  hundreds  of  additional 
volumes  and  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  library  to  increase  its  service 
to  the  braille  reading  public  of  the 
northwest.  The  librarian  furnishes 
to  those  in  need  of  it,  courses  of 
study,  alphabet  sheets,  and  books 
for    instruction    in    reading    raised 


Capitol,  St.  Paul,  collects  such  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  blind  as  may 
be  of  value  in  the  improvement  of 
their  condition,  looks  up  cases  of 
eligibility  for  attendance  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Summer 
School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  and  aids 
the  adult  blind  of  the  state  in  secur- 
ing such  labor  and  employment  as 
may  be  adapted  to  their  respective 
training  and  capacity.  The  de- 
partment is  further  empowered  to 
aid  the  blind  by  home  instruction 
and  training  ;  by  assisting  them  in 
securing  tools,  appliances  and  sup- 
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plies  for  work  ;  by  aiding  them  in 
the  marketing  of  the  products  of 
their  labor  ;  by  care  and  relief  of 
the  indigent  blind;  and  by  any 
other  practicable  means  of  alleviat- 
ing their  condition.  The  State 
Board  of  Control  is  authorized  to 
make  provision  for  the  care,  medical 
treatment,  maintenance,  and  educa- 


tion of  indigent  blind  infants  and 
young  children.  Aid  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year 
is  given  to  a  limited  number 
of  blind  students  in  universities, 
colleges,  and  conservatories  of 
music  at  the  discretion  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control. 


MUSIC    AND    THE    PHONOGRAPH 


By  Andre  Moufflet 


Superfluity  is  a  very  essential 
thing.  We  know  that  the  most 
primitive  people  feel  the  need  of  it. 
It  is  quite  right  if  the  adornment 
has  not  preceded  the  attire.  Even 
an  animal  exercices  unselfish  activ- 
ity; he  likes  the  game.  The  source 
of  art  is  of  ancient  origin.  I  am 
stating  the  fact — without  inventing 
it. 

From  time  immemorial  the  ob- 
tainment  of  this  sort  of  pleasure  has 
necessitated  effort  :  creative  effort, 
effort  of  adjustment.  Technical 
apprenticeship  to  play  an  instrument, 
education  of  taste  to  appreciate  a 
performance  have,  for  great  lovers 
of  music,  conditioned  the  appear- 
ance of  pleasure,  the  reward  of 
previous  work. 

All  Civilization  has  tented  to 
simplify  material  life.  It  could  be 
hoped  that  in  this  way,  more  free 
time  might  be  provided  for  intellec- 
tual life.  Unfortunately  one  never 
finishes  simplifying  material  life 
because  one  demands  ceaselessly 
new  progress  in  this  domain  where 
one  upholds  science — applied  science 
the  only  one  of  interest  to  the 
masses — longer  than  one  should. 

Will  mechanism  devoted  to  art 
and  to  the  propagation  of  the 
thought  form — at  last! — the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem:  the  use 
of  machinery  for  higher  purposes? 


In  this  respect  what  is  the  position 
of  the  phonograph?  Is  the  facility 
which  it  offers  its  owner  to  come 
nearer  to  music  at  any  time  profit- 
able to  music?  This  facility  is  it 
not  merely  a  facility — an  enticement 
to  laziness? 

The  law  of  the  least  possible 
effort  rules  human  nature.  The 
phonograph  is  to  the  musical  in- 
strument what  the  pictures  are  in 
a  book  to  a  child  who  cannot  read. 

A  crowd  is  never  seen  standing 
before  the  shop  of  a  musical  in- 
strument maker  or  of  a  piano-maker 
as  one  finds  before  a  "talking- 
machine"  shop.  Every  member  of 
the  crowd  prefers  to  consume  rather 
than  to  produce.  A  piano  implies 
a  pianist;  it  calls  up  a  disheartening 
picture  of  ten  years  tedious  work. 
A  "phono"  only  requires  a  pair  of 
ears  to  enter  into  harmony  with  it. 

In  the  same  way  people  are  more 
interested  in  stopping  in  front  of 
a  pork-butcher's  shop  than  before 
a  butcher's  stall,  because  the  goods 
offered  by  the  former  can  be  consum- 
ed as  they  are,  while  between  the 
piece  of  raw  meat  and  the  succulent 
beefsteak  which  will  appear  in  an 
hour  on  our  plates,  the  unpleasant 
picture  of  a  series  of  preparations  is 
called  to  mind.  Speak  to  me  of 
canned  goods  and  of  pastes!  That 
whets  the  appetite  as  it  is  a  pleasure 
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easily  obtained.  The  phonograph 
record  is  canned  music.  The  cUent 
Hkes  the  "already  cooked",  the 
"ready   for   serving". 

On  the  other  hand,  civilization 
develops  first  noise,  then  the  need 
of  noise.  I  mean  that  one  deplores 
the  shaking  of  motorbuses,  the 
warning  bells  of  street  cars,  the 
backfiring  of  motor-bicycles,  all  the 
innumerable  noises  which  fill  the 
avenues  of  our  cities;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  lack  of  this  noise  gives 
an  impression  of  emptiness  and 
boredom  begins.  If  a  city  dweller 
is  transported  to  the  country  he 
sleeps  badly  :  the  distant  barking 
of  a  dog,  the  chirping  of  the  birds 
at  dawn,  the  rustling  of  leaves 
shaken  by  wind,  prevent  him  from 
sleeping,  although  the  intensity  of 
these  noises,  which  have  against 
them  the  fact  that  they  are  inter- 
mittent but  natural,  is  infinitely 
less  than  the  mechanical  hubbub 
of  city  streets. 

Most  people  require  continous 
noise  made  by  others  which  makes 
them  feel  a  permanent  proximity 
of  their  fellowmen.  A  vagary,  from 
an  hygienic  point  of  view,  this  need 
of  noise  increases  to  the  point  of 
becoming  a  social  phenomenon  as 
one  does  not  enter  society  to  the 
noise  of  a  whistling  wind,  the  hoot- 
ing of  an  owl,  the  surf  of  the  ocean, 
indifferent  or  disagreeable  phenom- 
ena to  the  nervous  centers  which, 
however,  have  endured  many  others. 

One  likes  the  noise  to  which  one 
is  not  obliged  to  listen,  or  the 
origin  of  which  does  not  seem 
hostile  :  for  instance  one  likes  a 
gypsy  orchestra  in  a  restaurant  or, 
at  least,  one  pretends  to  listen  so 
as  to  be  able  to  think  comfortably 
about  nothing  at  all. 

The  phonograph  responds  to  the 
double  need  of  noise  and  laziness, 
not  only  in  the  street  and  at  res- 


taurants, but  everywhere  and  at 
any  time.  To-day  it  is  the  most 
common  means  at  the  disposal  of 
people  to  escape  boredom...  and 
oneself.  Motionless  and  solitary  the 
record-lover  everlastingly  feeds  on 
dance  music  which  calls  forth  pic- 
tures of  couples  dancing.  Is  there 
not  something  "delectatio  morosa" 
in  that? 

In  this  modern  and  urban  need 
of  constant  noise  the  phonograph 
plays  its  part — an  eminent  part — 
and  plays  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
favorably  received  by  listeners  dev- 
oid of  artistic  initiative. 

What  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  others? 

For  these  others  music  is  a  noise 
of  a  particular  kind;  a  respectable 
noise,  a  language  into  which  great 
minds  have  translated  sublime 
states  of  the  soul.  These  masters 
have  manifested  their  emotion  in 
musical  form,  by  making  use  of 
means  of  sound  known  to  them, 
whose  tones  they  heard  in  advance 
and  whose  possibility  of  expression 
they  knew,  the  piano,  the  human 
voice,  string,  wood,  brass  and  in- 
struments   of    percussion. 

"One  only  understands  the  mind 
when  one  has  mastered  its  form" 
(Schumann).  So  the  form  which 
they  have  given  to  their  thought, 
inseparable  from  the  foundation, 
must  be  carefully  respected.  It 
can,  validly,  be  improved  on,  if 
the  sound  material  intended  by 
the  author  can  benefit  by  ulterior 
perfecting.  Since  there  are  musi- 
cians and  some  who  compose,  this 
sound  material  has  never  ceased 
being  perfected — except  the  human 
voice  which  must  offer  the  same 
resources  to  the  composer  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  to  his  confrere 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (at  least 
I  suppose  so,  for,  to  be  absolutely 
sure  of  it,  one  must  have  lived  both 
in    the    i8th    and    20th    centuries 
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which  has  not  been  accorded  anyone. 
On  the  other  hand  musical  instruc- 
tion has  effected  great  progress  in 
the  technique  of  performance.  For 
these  two  reasons  a  modern  orches- 
tra plays  a  symphony  of  Mozart 
with  a  material  perfection,  such  as 
Mozart  could  only  have  dreamed 
in  his  time  in  theory.  But  I  can 
imagine  only  too  well  what  his 
discomfiture  would  be  to  hear  the 
Ouverture  of  "The  Wedding  of 
Figaro",  inserted  with  the  rum- 
blings of  the  radio  or  the  twang  of 
a  ten  dollars  phonograph! 

Up  to  the  present,  the  phonograph 
does  not  form  a  musical  instrument 
and  does  not  represent  perfection 
in  sound  material.  No  one,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  ever  composed  an 
original  work  "for  the  phonograph", 
as  one  composes  for  the  piano, 
the  violin,  or  the  Hawaian  guitar. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  phonograph 
is  a  reproducer  and  not  a  producer. 
Therein  lies  its  incurable  infirmity. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  vehicle; 
not  an  instrument  of  music  but  an 
instrument  of  conveyance  for  music. 
(A  false  conveyance,  it  distorts 
what   it   conveys.) 

The  impression  of  sound  that 
I  experience  when  listening  to  a 
record  is  not  that  given  by  the  living 
artist,  when  recording  on  the  disk. 
The  composer  must  exclaim  :  "I  did 
not  mean  that!"  In  the  same  way, 
looking  at  a  photograph  portraying 
a  landscape  or  a  monument  one 
does  not  say  "How  beautiful  it  is!" 
but  "How  beautiful  it  must  be!" 

Listening  to  a  phonographic 
performance — I  mean  the  most 
perfect  technically  speaking — is  one 
ever  tempted  to  applaud  (or  to 
hiss),  to  stamp,  as  at  a  concert?  No. 
Why?  Because  the  auditory  sen- 
sation is  not  accompanied  by  the 
impression  of  a  personal  and  real 
production.     To  convey  a  sensation 


of  art  there  must  be  an  artist. 
Nothing  takes  the  place  of  the 
human  factor.  Moreover  when  I 
am  in  a  concert  hall  my  ears  alone 
are  not  impressed.  Sound  pervades 
my  whole  being.  The  air  vibrates 
around  me.  I  do  not  only  hear 
with  the  drum  of  my  ear,  but  with 
my  nape,  with  my  skin.  A  series 
of  respiratory  and  vaso-motor  phe- 
nomena are  unlocked  and  influence 
the  epigastric  part.  (Phonograph- 
ic music,  comes  from  a  certain 
point  in  space;  I  am  not  steeped  in 
it.)  In  a  word,  I  experience  audi- 
tory sensations  but  also  tactile, 
thermic,  etc.,  but  when,  at  a 
concert,  once  the  piece  is  finished, 
I  feel  the  need  of  expressing  my 
pleasure  by  clapping  or  shouting 
"Bravo!",  it  is  the  visible  sign  that 
I  am  in  harmony  with  the  composer 
and  the  performer,  that  I  have 
taken  an  actual  part  in  the  playing 
and  that,  relaxation  coming  after 
the  last  chords,  an  action,  suppress- 
ed in  me  until  then,  prolongs  the 
work  in  an  echo.  Applause,  ac- 
claim are  not  merely  thanks  or 
homage,  they  are  the  proof  that 
the  organism,  after  a  magnificent 
disturbance  resumes  its  stability, 
while  the  "I"  is  happy  to  feel 
richer,  impregnated  by  contact  with 
something  beautiful.  This  feeling 
of  physical  and  moral  well-being  is 
the  cause  of  manifestations  on  the 
part  of  an  audience. 

The  phonograph  has  not  yet  had 
time — and  I  think  that  it  will  never 
have  the  possibility — to  create  sen- 
sitiveness. It  is  of  little  import 
— perhaps— to  the  composer,  the 
impression  made  on  the  public;  he 
has  never  hoped  to  be  fully  underst- 
ood, simultaneously  and  to  the 
wished-for  extent,  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred listeners  crowded  in  a  concert 
hall.  But  when  he  hears  his  work 
come  form  a  talking  machine  and 
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not  emanating  from  an  orchestra, 
he  is  bound  to  feel  disappointed. 
The  imponderable  allied  to  the 
emission  of  sounds,  their  tones, 
their  intensity,  the  touch,  vibrato, 
all  that  constitutes  their  own  quahty 
will  be  different. 

On  all  sides  people  are  trying  to 
develop  in  pedagogical  instruction 
the  use  of  mechanical  apparatuses 
(automatic  pianos,  phonographs, 
radios,  etc..)  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  disk,  when  well-recorded, 
controlled  by  apt  persons,  will 
extend  useful  instruction  and  will 
cause  the  intentions  of  a  composer 
to  be  respected  or  at  least  known. 
The  record  will  never  be  in  itself  a 
pedagogical  system,  it  will  be  noth- 
ing beyond  an  instrument  of  work, 
such  as  a  grammar  book,  or  a  dic- 
tionary, a  living  professor — in  short, 
the  human  factor — will  be  always 
necessary  to  use  the  means  to 
a  full  completion.  A  pedagogy  re- 
duced to  the  copy  of  a  model, 
consequently  also  fixed,  setting  aside 
the  personality  of  the  pupil,  would 
be  something  dead,  inert,  barren 
just  as  "art  recorded  on  disks". 

What  do  we  hear  about  living 
instruction,  about  interpreted  un- 
derstanding of  the  composer's  mind, 
of  adapting  instruction  to  the  public 
or  to  the  pupil.  These  are  all 
old  whims.  Down  with  "German 
in  thirty  lessons  without  a  pro- 
fessor", a  promise  which  challenges 
common  sense!  The  purchaser  of 
the  methods  Ollendorff  or  Sanders- 
on were  obliged  to  do  translations 
and  exercices,  to  make  a  personal 
effort.  We  have  changed  all  that! 
We  live  in  an  age  when  we  have  to 
strike  harder  and  harder,  where  one 
dare  guarantee  that  German  can  be 
learnt  by  listening  passively  to 
thirty  records,  without  the  listener 
even  taking  his  pen  in  the  hand 
to   give    anything    of   himself.     To 


know  without  having  learnt.  What 
a  dream!  That  is  the  problem 
which  one  pretends  to  have  solved. 
Why  take  piano  lessons  from  an 
honest  and  loyal  artist  who  would 
show  you  bar  by  bar  what  you  play 
badly  and  how  to  arrive  from  faulty 
to  faultless  playing  (and  that  how 
varies  with  each  student!  Admitting 
that  the  goal  must  be  unique,  iden- 
tical, which  is  questionable,  the 
starting  point  of  each  pupil  and  the 
way  to  follow  are  different).  In 
short,  this  professor  will  inculcate 
a  method  which  later  you  can  apply 
in  other  cases.  Down  with  meth- 
od! There  must  be  methods,  mod- 
el methods,  a  regular  ready  made 
plan!  Learn  by  heart  keys  of 
Latin  translations,  we  are  told  that 
that  will  replace  the  slow,  gradual, 
patient  and  personal  acquisition  of 
the  fine  art  of  translating.  A  beau- 
tiful schoolboy  notion!  One  school, 
one  model,  one  result!  Strandardi- 
zation  in  every  domain  is  the  craze 
of  the  day.  Instruction  by  means 
of  records  is  only  one  of  the  innu- 
merable manifestations. 

In  the  last  part  of  his  book  "The 
Two  Sources  of  Moral  and  Religion", 
Mr.  Bergson  regrets  that  the  ma- 
chine has  not  been  placed  more 
advantageously  at  the  service  of 
the  mind;  he  hopes  that  the  machine 
may  create  a  mysticism  by  which 
the  future  of  creative  intelligence 
will  be  safeguarded. 

Does  the  phonograph  serve  the 
intelligence?  At  first  sight  it  would 
hardly  be  said  to  do  so.  There  are 
too  many  phonographs  in  the  world. 
Everyone  possesses  one  and  when 
everyone  uses  a  tool  this  utilization 
unhappily  falls  below  the  mediocre. 

A  child  of  ten  is  not  given  a 
revolver  lest  he  hurt  himself.  No 
one  hesitates  to  give  adults  a  pho- 
nograph with  which  they  can  hurt 
their  mind.     That  seems  to  be  less 
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important.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  record-lovers,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  them,  did  not  spoil 
their  mind  with  a  phonograph,  they 
would  spoil  it  with  other  things  : 
low  literature  or  political  discus- 
sions. 

Is  any  effort  being  made  to  keep 
recording  on  a  high  level? 


People  imbued  with  good  inten- 
tions endeavor  to  favor  the  pro- 
duction of  interesting  records  and 
irreproachable  ones  from  a  techni- 
cal point  of  view.  When  one  works 
for  the  elite,  one  does  not  grow 
rich.  Machines  can  serve  the  mind, 
but  the  mind  must  first  show  the 
need  for  them. 
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The  following  letter  commenting 
upon  Canon  Tiberghien's  article: 
"The  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  Sterilization  of  Ab- 
normal People"  which  appeared  in 
the  September  number  of  this  Bul- 
letin has  been  received  from  one  of 
our  North  American  blind  friends: 

October   1934. 

Now,  about  the  article  by  Canon 
Tiberghien  .which  I  see  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  your  Quarterly  just  to 
hand.  I  am  not  a  theologian,  and 
furthermore,  as  you  know,  I  am  what 
is  loosely  called  a  Protestant — which 
in  my  case  means  one  who  protests 
against  many  aspects  of  all  formal 
creeds.  My  opinion  therefore  may  be 
not  worth  very  much  but  as  I  have 
some  pretensions  to  common  sense  and 
the  possession  of  a  modicum  of  logic, 
I  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  Reverend  Father's  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  Mother  Church 
on  the  important  question  of  sterili- 
zation: 

The  position  of  the  Church  in  this 
important  issue  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  untenable.  The  expression  "law 
of  God"  is  a  very  general  one  and 
covers  all  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  makes  the  Deity  when  ap- 
plied in  its  theological  sense,  respon- 
sible for  every  deformity,  crudity,  and 
cruelty  appearing  anywhere  in  nature, 
provided  it  be  the  result  of  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  forces.  God  is  there- 
fore the  direct  and  volitional  agent  of 
idiocy,  imbecility,  disease,  physical  and 
spiritual  malformations,  etc.  etc., 
just  as  he  would  be  the  author  of  all 
that  is  beautiful,  perfect  and  good. 
From  such  a  view  I,  as  a  free  thinker 
and  believer  in  the  theory  of  evolution, 
must  emphatically  dissent.  I  per- 
sonally    could     not     worship     a     God 


whom  I  must  regard,  for  instance,  as 
the  originator  of  cancer,  leprosy,  and 
a  thousand  other  loathsome  diseases. 
I  once  had  a  cousin  who  was  born  an 
idiot.  He  was  past  fifty  when  he 
died  but  in  all  his  life  he  never  spoke 
an  intelligable  word  nor  was  he  able 
to  help  himself  even  to  the  extent  of 
getting  a  drink  of  water.  Was  God 
the  deliberate  author  of  such  dis- 
tressing misery  and  sorrow  for  the 
other  members  of  the  family?  Cer- 
tainly not.  And  yet  the  Church's 
blanket  statement,  "the  law  of  God" 
would  apply  just  as  much  in  this  case 
as  in  any  other.  Here  the  law,  so- 
called,  had  taken  its  course  with  the 
result  of  life-long  sorrow  to  a.  loving 
mother  and  of  a  foolish  feeling  of 
shame  on  the  part  of  all  the  normal 
members  of  the  family  group.  To  say 
the  "law  of  God",  makes  man  helpless 
to  better  his  condition  and  stultifies 
the  very  purpose  of  existence.  In 
the  physical  world  the  application  of 
the  term  in  its  literal  extent  would 
make  the  body  the  entire  and  com- 
plete master  of  the  soul.  The  spirit, 
in  my  judgment,  was  first  created 
and  will  always  remain  perfect.  It 
is  the  soul  which  rules.  The  body  is 
merely  an  instrument,  and  just  as  the 
artisan  seeks  to  make  his  tool  perfect 
by  grinding,  welding,  shaping  and 
mending,  so  the  body  should  be  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  certain  that  its 
product  shall  be  better  than  its  own 
origin,   and  if  this  be  impossible,  then 

a     product     should     be     prevented 

This  is  a  general  statement  of  my 
position.  It  may  not  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed but  you  will  of  course  know 
what  I  mean.  Now,  the  Church,  I 
take  it,  does  not  oppose  sterilization 
on  the  ground  of  doctrine.  This  is,  a 
person  is  not  excluded  from  the  sacra- 
ments and  fellowship  if  he  lines  up 
with  the  forces  of  progress  on  this 
matter.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  disci- 
pline rather  than  one  of  faith.  Of 
course,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  am  no 
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theologian  and,  though  I  know  my 
Bible  fairly  well,  there  are  doubtless 
many  points  on  which  I  could  easily 
be  tripped  up  in  a  discussion  involving 
Biblical  reference.  But,  so  far  as  1 
can  remember,  there  is  no  statement 
in  the  Holy  Word  condemning  sterili- 
zation. In  Old  Testament  days  and 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  himself,  surgical 
sterilization  of  certain  household  ser- 
vants was  a  regular  and  recognized 
thing  but  we  find  no  word  either  in 
the  Old  Testament  nor  in  the  New 
which  particularly  disparages  the  prac- 
tice and  more  especially  on  the  ground 
of  interference  with  a  "law  of  God". 
Surely  the  so-called  inspired  word 
would  have  something  to  say  in  a 
pointed  and  energetic  fashion  on  this 
question  if  the  Deity  were  actively 
involved. 

But  the  Church  itself  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  most  colossal  ster- 
ilizer on  the  globe.  When  Benedict 
founded  his  first  community  1500  years 
ago  he  insisted  upon  a  vow  of  celibacy 
and  this  view  has  been  repeated  in 
every  Roman  Catholic  Monastic  Order 
since  that  day.  The  secular  clergy, 
however,  were  not  bound  by  such  a 
vow  until  toward  the  close  of  the 
Medieval  period.  The  Popes  of  course 
early  endeavored  to  secure  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  celibacy  on  the  part 
of  the  Parish  Priest  and  eventually 
instigated  a  definite  energetic  campaign 
to  that  end.  England  I  believe  was 
the  last  stronghold  of  marriage  and 
free  love  among  the  clergy  and  it  was 
not  until  well  on  in  the  14th  Century 
that  the  practice  of  priests  marrying 
or  taking  a  woman  into  their  homes 
was  finally  and  effectually  suppressed. 

Now,  if  logic  means  anything,  I  can 
see  no  difference  between  electric  steril- 
ization and  the  volitional  abstention 
from  the  exercises  of  a  natural  func- 
tion. If  a  "law  of  God"  is  involved 
both  forms  of  interference  are  wrong. 
The  motive  of  continence  where  the 
Church  is  involved  is  nothing  to  the 
point.  In  the  Benedictine  Order  alone 
there  are  today  30,000  volitional  steril- 
ized men  and  take  all  the  other  Mo- 
nastic and  Conventual  Orders  togeth- 
er with  the  secular  clergy  and  you 
have  an  army  of  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are 
bound  by  the  discipline  of  their  Church 
to  interfere  with  and  render  nugatory 
a  law,  interference  with  which  they  so 
severely    condemn    among    the    laiety. 


Do  not  tell  me  that  I  am  hair-splitting. 
The  casuistry  is  really  all  on  the  other 
side.  Medical  sterilization  prevents 
procreation  but  does  not  prevent  copu- 
lation. The  Church,  by  its  discipline 
seeks  to  prevent  both,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  a  man  or  woman,  merely 
because  priest,  monk  or  nun,  is  ipso 
facto,  deprived  of  all  natural  impulses. 
The  Greek  Church  takes  the  proper 
stand  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  insists 
upon  its  Popes  (priests)  being  married, 
realizing  that  in  this  state  there  is 
less  danger  of  scandal  and  heart- 
burning than  in  one  of  enforced  celi- 
bacy. 

Again,  nature  itself  produces  steril- 
ization in  woman  at  a  certain  age. 
God  would  thus  appear  to  limit  the 
operation  of  His  own  law  in  the  one 
sex  while  disregarding  the  other.  This 
argument  I  know  to  be  a  weak  one  but 
it  is  no  weaker  than  all  the  casuistry 
put  forth  by  the  Church.  And  again, 
both  in  males  and  females  natural 
sterilization  is  often  produced  very 
early  in  life  so  that  childbearing  be- 
comes an  impossibility.  Why  should 
God  allow  such  an  atrophy  or  why 
should  he  deliberately  cause  such  an 
atrophy  when,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated a  few  drops  of  a  petuitary 
hormone  will  bring  about  natural  fecun- 
dity. Disease  or  atrophy  is  just  as 
much  a  law  of  nature  as  health  and 
according  to  the  strict  and  ultimate 
logic  of  the  Church's  argument  it  would 
be  just  as  wrong  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  disintegrating  as  with 
that  of  the  integrating  law.  But  no 
one  in  or  out  of  the  Church  would 
seriously  take  the  position  that  disease 
was  the  result  of  a  direct  celestial  fiat. 

No,  natural  law  should  be  encour- 
aged to  operate  wherever  its  results 
are  benign,  but  wherever  these  results 
are  malignant  another  law,  the  law 
of  prevention,  should  be  brought  into 
play.  When  people  themselves  suffer- 
ing from  hereditary  blindness  bring 
into  the  world  offspring  cursed  with 
their  own  handicap  do  we  not  strive 
in  every  way  possible  to  heal  the  victiin 
of  his  affliction?  In  other  words,  do 
we  not  at  once  try  to  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  this  famous  "law  of 
God."  It  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  quietly 
sit  down  waiting  for  the  birth  of  a 
child  doomed  to  blindness  even  before 
conception  and  then  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  in  the  cradle  feverishly  try  to 
cure   what   we   might    have   prevented. 
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Oh,  my  dear  friend,  this  fetish  of 
God's  law  has  been  the  cause  of  untold 
misery  to  unnumbered  generations  and 
the  sooner  we  realize  that  our  duty  is 
to  ourselves  and  our  children  and  not 
to  a  fetish  of  superstition,  so  much 
the  better  for  all  of  us. 

Dr.  McNeill  of  Edinburgh  University 
inveighs  against  sterilization  of.  the 
feeble  minded  with  as  much  vigor  as 
the  Church  but  with  sounder  argument. 
He  says  that  among  a  thousand  cases 
carefully  studied  only  about  ten  percent 
were  found  to  be  mentally  defective 
from  inherited  causes.  He  therefore 
sternly  condemns  the  sterilization  of 
weak-minded  parents,  claiming  that 
their  malady  is  not  proved  to  be 
transmissible. 

To  this  argument  I  would  only 
observe  that  whether  a  feeble  minded 
child  has  inherited  his  weakness  or  not 
he  should  be  sterilized  because  being 
feeble-minded  himself  he  cannot  prop- 
erly care  for  his  offspring  though  the 
latter  be  a  genius. 

x\gain,  reverting  to  the  Church's 
position  our  asylums  are  housing  hun- 
dred of  thousands,  yes,  perhaps  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  obey  the  "law  of  God". 
Society  therefore  interferes  most  vigor- 
ously and  imperiously  with  this  law, 
but,  according  to  the  Church's  theory, 
all  these  people  or  those  who  have  the 
sexual  urge  should  be  permitted  to 
procreate.  Yet  here  again  the  Church's 
practice  is  at  wide  variance  with  its 
theory.  There  are  so  many  weak 
points  in  the  Church's  position  on  this 
matter  that  I  think  its  whole  argument 
crumples  and  disappears.  This  is  of 
course  certainly  the  case  if  a  person 
refuses  to  consider  the  matter  from  a 
religious  angle.  Religion — organized, 
formulated  religion — has  always  been 
opposed  to  anything  which  tends  to 
weaken  its  hold  upon  public  opinion. 
This  is  perhaps  because  the  ministers 
consider  themselves  the  repositories 
and  infallible  interpreters  of  what  they 
choose  to  call  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
And  this  position  naturally  tends  to 
make  them  intolerant  of  anything  in 
the  region  of  ordinary  human  develop- 
ment which  runs  foul  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  prestige.  Such  a  posi- 
tion I  do  not  quarrel  with  so  long  as 
it  does  not  attempt  to  impose  itself 
upon  my  own  outlook.  I  quite  realize 
that  each  intelligent  being  is  a  law 
unto    himself    and    if    one    chooses    to 


submit  his  judgment  to  the  authority 
of  another  that  is  his  business  and  his 
alone.  I  prefer  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  my  own  opinions  rather 
than  follow  the  dictates  of  any  hierarchy, 
religious    or    political. 

Just  one  more  thought  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Church's  position  regarding 
sterilization.      St.  Paul  says  somewhere, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  a  man  can 
take    a    woman    who    has    passed    the 
childbearing    period     (in    other    words, 
who   has   reached   the   stage   of  natural 
sterility)     and    can    do     what    he     will 
with     her     without     sin.      Again,      the 
dear    man    (he    was    supposed    to    have 
been  a  bachelor,  you  know)  stated  that 
he    would    like    to    have    all    men    like 
himself,    but    "if   they    burned"    it   was 
best  for  them  to  marry.      Now,  such  a 
position  as  that  of  St.  Paul  would  seem 
to    throw    something    like    a    monkey- 
wrench    into    this    wonderful     "law    of 
God",   upon  which  the  Church  lays  so 
much    stress.      In    both    instances    the 
apostle   implies,    at   any   rate,    that   the 
satisfaction    of    physical    desire    is    per- 
fectly   legitimate    in  itself,   provided  it 
be  found  in  wedlock.      In  the  first  case, 
children  are  out  of  the  question;  in  the 
second    they   would    be    mere    incidents 
and    results,    not    primary    causes.      In 
the  first  also,  the  result  would  be  that 
of  practical  sterility  because  of  actual 
sterility  of  one  of  the  parties.      St.  Paul 
would    so    wish    to    interfere    with    the 
workings    of    nature    as    to    desire    the 
total    extinction    of    the    human    race, 
because,   forsooth,   he  himself  was  voli- 
tionally   sterile    and    would   like   to    see 
all  other  men  like  himself.      This  desire 
of  St.  Paul  is  in  a  measure  realized  in 
the    Monastic    orders    but    of    course    is 
incapable  of  a  hundred  percent  fulfill- 
ment.    And     thus     in     spite     of     large 
sections  of  Church  adherents  the   "law 
of  God"  will  work.     But  is  it     capable 
of  control  and  direction  by  that  intelli- 
gence   which    God    has    also    given    to 
man.      Once   more,   let   me  say  that  in 
my    humble    view,    the    whole    position 
of  the  Church  on  this  matter  of  sterili- 
zation    is     untenable.      You      may     of 
course    discount    my    attitude    to    quite 
an  extent  because  of  my  general  prot- 
estantism   and    my    firm    belief   in   the 
sanctity   and    righteousness    of   enlight- 
ened    science.      I    am    not    an     atheist 
by  any  manner  of  means  for  I   firmly 
believe  in  and  humbly  try  to  serve  my 
God.     But    my    service    is    dictated    by 
what  I  have  come  to  believe  an  intelli- 
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gent,     loving,     all-wise,     all-progressive 
God   would  desire  -  progress. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  such  a 
patient  hearing  on  this  important 
question  and  would  ask  your  indul- 
gence if  I  have  expressed  views  at 
variance  with  your  own.  And  yet  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  you  too 
are  in  favor  of  sane  and  just  sterili- 
zation of  those  who  are  liable  to  per- 
petuate a  blight  on  humanity.  You 
have  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
progressive  thought  and  will  remain 
there. 


The  question  of  sterilization  of 
abnormal  people  gives  rise  to  so 
much  heated  discussion  that  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  are  always 
enlightening. 

Science  and  religion,  usually  irrec- 
oncilable, for  once  seem  to  agree 
on  the  sterilization  problem,  the 
point  of  view  of  medical  men  being 


well  stated  in  Dr.  Montlaur's  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue,  though  their 
motives   obviously   differ. 

However  be  it  as  it  may,  a  state- 
ment recently  published  in  the 
German  newspapers  and  which  was 
made  by  the  Chief-Doctor  of  the 
Berlin-Moabit  Hospital  indicates 
that  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  on  sterilization,  i.e.  since  No- 
vember 24,  1933,  this  measure  had 
been  employed  one  hundred  and 
eleven  times  in  this  hospital  alone. 

On  the  other  hand  the  same 
German  papers  informed  the  public 
that  two  professors  at  the  Faculty 
of  Catholic  Theology  of  Braunsberg, 
Dr.  Eschweiler  and  Dr.  Barion  were 
dismissed.  In  a  recent  report  they 
concluded  that  sterilization  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  CathoHc 
doctrine. 
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THE  WORK  FOR   THE  BLIND 

IN    INDIA 

By  H.  D.  Chhatrapati,  B.A. 

Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the  blind,   Bombay,    India. 


Poor  India,  like  other  parts  of 
the  East,  probably  presents  the 
saddest  picture  of  the  world's  blind. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  its  population 
live  in  villages.  They  are  far  far 
away  from  the  roads  and  railways. 
They  are  all  illiterate.  For  days 
they  have  half  a  meal  or  sometimes 
none  at  all.  That  deplorable 
condition  causes  much  of  India's 
blindness,  lameness  and  all  other 
ills  to  which  it  is  heir.  Thus  the 
census  commissioner,  though  bound 


by  rules  to  note  only  the  totally 
blind  of  both  eyes,  records  India's 
blind  at  601,370  and  deplores  that 
for  want  of  proper  enumeration 
his  figures  fail  entirely  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  our  sightless.  The 
Blind  Relief  Association,  Kalbadevi 
Road,  Bombay,  from  counts  inde- 
pendently taken  by  it  however 
ventures  to  assess  the  figure  of 
India's  totally  blind  of  both  eyes 
at  soine  2,000,000.  And  when,  like 
the  West,  they  again  add  to  it  the 
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far  larger,  twice  to  thrice  their 
number  of  the  partially  but 
practically  blind,  the  figure  of 
India's  blind  mount  to  the  stagger- 
ing 6,000,000 — a  figure  terrible  to 
contemplate!  For  India's  census 
registers  its  total  population  (for 
1931)     at     351,450,687. 

Here  are  India's  children  blind 
from  sheer  ignorance.  Many  among 
them  may  have  eyes  restored  to 
them  and  many  more  may  be 
trained  to  a  life  of  active,  useful 
existence!  But  No.  For  ages  they 
are  on  the  streets.  They  beg. 
"And  what  else  can.  they  do",  says 
the  public.  Eager,  yet  unable  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  existence,  it  is 
in  no  way  disposed  to  let  them  die. 
With  a  faith  firmly  fixed  in  the 
Maker  and  trusting  that  time  will 
solve  their  problem.  Charity  in 
India  has,  without  question, 
befriended  the  blind  and  kept  them 
alive  all  these  centuries. 

And  time  has  solved  their 
problem.  Zeal  for  proselytism  on 
the  part  of  foreign  friends  cannot 
let  us  overlook  the  selfless  service 
rendered  by  the  West  in  the  educa- 
tion of  India's  blind.  Yet  fifty 
years  of  work  done  in  that  field 
of  the  blind  by  western  pioneers 
and  by  equally  selfless,  sightless 
and  .sighted  local  friends  have  failed 
to  make  the  impression  which  it 
would  have  made  elsewhere.  That 
India  should  have  only  30  centers 
of  blind  education  and  only  some 
eight  hundred  pupils  out  of  its  total 
of  6,000,000  blind  is  a  slur  and  a  shame 
which  State  and  Society  must  alike 
attempt  to  wipe  out.  Poverty  and 
illiteracy — and  consequent  indiffer- 
ence and  superstition — alike  make 
it  hard  for  the  public,  even  to-day, 
to  realize  that  the  blind  can  be 
educated  and  trained  to  some  occu- 
pation. Many  actually  refuse  to 
believe  it.     Visitors  at  the  Schools 


for  the  Blind  stand  with  their 
mouths  wide  open  as  they  see  the 
blind  thread  an  ordinary  needle, 
open  wide  the  eyelids  and  attempt  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  any  light  left 
anywhere,  even  for  eyes  that  are 
entirely  orbless. 


What  India  needs  is  Knowledge. 

1.  Knowledge  for  its  sighted  public, 
parents  and  guardians,  as  well  as. 

2.  Knowledge  for  its  blind. 


We  have  to  drive  deep  into  the 

PUBLIC    mind    the    plain    TRUTH. 

1.  That  the  loss  of  eyes  does  not 
and  cannot  mean  everything  lost 
and.  • 

2.  That  minus  eyes  the  blind  are 
entirely  normal  and  just  like  the 
sighted. 


We  have  to  convince  state  and 
Society. 

1.  That  like  other  individuals,  the 
blind  have  as  much  right  to  live 
and  to  live  well. 

2.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  of  protection,  edu- 
cation, care,  etc.,  which  are  enjoy- 
ed by  their  sighted  brothers,  and 

3.  That  their  education,  comfort, 
occupation,  health  and  existence 
must  be  as  much  the  concern  of 
State  and  Society  as  that  of  the 
sighted. 


All  the  foregoing  implies  propa- 
ganda   on    a    scale    commensurate 
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with    the    extent    of    the    country  I.  That       the       total       population 

and  the  needs  and  life  of  its  people,  increased   in    the    decade    ending 

blind  and  sighted  alike.  1931.  by   10,2%. 

Here  the  Indian  census  seems  to  II.  That  its  total  blind  population 

throw    light    enough    to    guide    us.  increased   in    the    decade    ending 

It  says  :  1931.    by    25,3%. 


A  Summer  class  in  Ahmadabad 
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III.  That  its  literacy  increased  in 
the  decade  ending  193 1,  by  1,0%. 

Here  is  a  state  of  things  which  is 
of  momentous  import,  is  the  work 
for  teachers,  and  it  shows  how 
great  is  the  need  for  a  systematic, 
well-organized,  all-embracing  prop- 
aganda for  all  India.  The  teachers 
here  naturally  look  to  the  West. 
They  turn  to  its  voluntary  workers, 
who,  out  of  pure  humanity,  with 
that  wider  love  which  their  daily 
increasing  and  ever  widening  notions 
of  International  Brotherhood  inspire 
in    them,    befriend    India's    Blind. 

The  blind  do  not  want  alms. 
They  need  very  substantial  help 
indeed.  They  want  someone  to 
teach  them  how  to  live  under 
their  new  condition.  In  an  equal 
degree  the  workers  for  and  among 
the  blind  in  India  need  a  clear  idea 
of  such  increasing  knowledge  in 
the  West  as  to  the  way  it  keeps 
and  treats,  educates,  trains,  employs 
and  puts  on  their  feet  its  own 
blind.  They  want  to  know  that 
so  that  India  too  may  know  how 
to  help  its  own  blind. 

Much  of  its  work  in  India  is  at 
the  start.  In  our  present  elemen- 
tary stage  of  blind  education  it  has 
to  be  carried  on  principally  by  its 
sighted  volunteers  and  friends.  If 
they  must  initiate  the  blind  in 
all  such  work  as  they  are  able  to 
take  up,  we  need  all  available 
information  in  ink  print,  and  we 
need  it  again  in  Braille  for  our  blind 
workers  who  are  being  slowly  yet 
steadily  trained  to  bear  the  burden 
which  ought  to  be  theirs.  An 
appeal  to  the  West  and  its  workers, 
individuals  and  institutions,  to  put 
India  on  their  mailing  list  for  at 
least  one  copy  of  all  their  articles, 
reports,  books,  pamphlets,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  photos,  diagrams  of 
apparatuses,  appliances,  and  every 


imaginable  material  for  the  first- 
hand information  of  their  brother 
workers  and  brother  blind  in  India, 
would  seem  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  If  the  favor  thus 
solicited  can  be  extended  they  will 
find  in  the  writer  a  voluntary 
worker  who  will  try  to  collect, 
classify  and  distribute  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  all  matter  for  the 
information  and  instruction  of 
Indian  workers   and  India's  blind. 

It  will  thus  interest  the  West  to 
know  how  India  really  stands.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  always  believe 
that  fault  finding  is  the  queerest 
way  of  approaching  friends.  I  hold 
that  it  is  the  least  helpful  in  secur- 
ing the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  needs  cooperation  from  every 
possible  quarter.  It  will  always 
be  best  to  understand  every  one, 
even  State  and  Society  from  their 
own  standpoints.  Their  difficulties 
and  angles  of  vision  may  throw 
much  light  on  a  matter  which  has 
to  be  done  so  much  by  and  through 
them.  It  seems  that  Government 
in  India  has  done  nothing  for  its 
blind.  Its  share,  however,  in  the 
management  of  our  medical  relief, 
eye  treatment  included,  is  a  service 
of  no  small  moment.  It  seems 
again  that,  though  very  slowly, 
they  are  trying  to  encourage  directly 
and  indirectly  every  effort  at 
blind  relief  preventive,  curative,  etc. 

Coming  to  the  direct  problem  of 
the  incurable  blind  the  share  of  the 
Government  is  meagre.  It  sym- 
pathizes all  the  same  with  every 
movement  that  furthers  their 
education  and  care.  They  need 
however  repeated  reminders.  That 
requires  regular,  systematic  attempt 
on  the  part  of  individuals  and  bodies 
who  can  with  accurate  information 
and  authority  present  types  of 
work  for  educational  and  similar 
relief    for    their    consideration    and 
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help.  That  implies  knowledge  of 
what  others  have  done  and  are 
doing.  Every  report  of  every  insti- 
tution, however  seemingly  humble, 
may  have  its  own  light  and  angle 
of  vision.  Its  own  peculiar  diffi- 
culties and  its  own  efforts  at  their 
solution  may  send  forth  rays  of 
light  which  may  prompt  Indian 
workers  to  proper  efforts  and 
eventually  guide  them  to  the  great 
goal  they  have  so  long  been  seeking. 
It  will  thus  interest  the  West  to 
know  that  we  have  now  some 
thirty  centers  of  blind  education. 
Many  of  them  have  Christian 
teachers  and  Christian  pupils,  both 
male  and  female.  Schools  for  the 
blind  in  India  conducted  by  natives 
are  few.  They  have  not  yet  felt 
the  need  of  including  girls  among 


has  within  the  writer's  knowledge 
kept  back  a  lot  of  girls  from 
taking  advantage  of  such  help. 
With  regard  to  education  it  is  in 
general  very  elementary.  Many  of 
the  institutions  are  in  their  very 
early  infancy.  They  are  often  start- 
ed by  enthusiastic  blind  boys  when 
they  leave  school.  Local  help 
encourages  them  for  a  time  and 
then  they  close.  There  is  so  much 
ignorance  and  lack  of  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind  that  much  light 
of  every  imaginable  type  deserves 
to  be  broadcast  over  the  land.  The 
work  done  by  the  larger  and  more 
stable  schools  is  creditable,  but 
there  is  such  a  vast  scope  for 
improvement.  The  public  and  com- 
mittees ought  to  evince  greater 
interest.     When    you    have    given 
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their  pupils.  If  blind  boys  are  shy 
and  slow  to  come,  with  the  girls 
it  is  still  worse.  Christian  institu- 
tions very  kindly  keep  their  doors 
open  for  all,  boys  and  girls  alike. 
The  fear  of  losing  religion  and  caste 


money  for  a  certain  cause,  that  in 
itself  may  not  be  quite  enough.  If 
you  have  an  idea  which  prompts 
you  to  give  money  you  reaUy  help 
the  cause  more  substantially  when 
you  now  and  then  inquire  what  has 
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become  of  your  money,  how  the 
scheme  fares  and  what  results,  if 
any,  are  achieved.  These  stimu- 
lants really  aid  the  workers.  They 
whet  their  industry,  they  encourage 
them  on  their  onward  march.  Of 
course,  giving  money  or  any  other 
help  goes  some  way.  As  a  rule, 
however,  if  fails  to  fructify  fully. 
Thus  with  little  of  such  extra 
outside  attention,  schools  in  India 
teach  the  three  R's.  That  is  our 
main  plank  in  primary  studies.  A 
little  elementary  object  lesson,  his- 
tory or  geography,  complete  the 
picture.  Some  schools  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  music.  They  provide  or 
secure  from  the  public  musical 
instruments  of  the  most  popular 
type  and  attempt  to  teach  music, 
theoretical  and  practical.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  staff  in  these  schools 
are  very  poor.  They  have  no  en- 
couragement, no  stability,  no  prov- 
ident fund,  practically  nothing 
to  tempt  them  to  take  up  such 
work.  Very  poor  people  therefore 
are  attracted  to  the  work.  Music 
receives  at  best  a  three  to  four  or 
five  hours'  attention  from  the  teach- 
ers. As  a  rule  these  teachers  do 
not  remain  long  in  their  posts  and 
the  meagre  interest  they  take  hardly 
leads  the  right  type  of  pupil  to  any 
attainment.  Yet  some  pupils  with 
special  ear  for  music  make  great 
progress,  they  earn  form  15  to  50 
dollars  a  month.  They  marry  and 
set  up  their  own  homes  and  live 
quite  happy  independent  lives.  Such 
instances  are  few  and  far  between. 
Even  mediocre  musicians  find  room 
for  their  talent  in  local  high  schools 
and  other  places.  The  remunera- 
tion is  very  small  but  private 
tuition  helps  them  live  fairly  well. 
Next  come  industries.  Chief  among 
these  is  cane  work  which  is  a  hard, 
trying  type  of  work.  There  is  so 
much    competition     and    so    little 


return  and  cane  in  a  poor  country 
like  India  has  no  market  except 
in  very  big  towns.  The  income 
of  those  friends  thus  stands  between 
3  to  6  dollars  at  the  most.  Many, 
however,  give  up  the  work  for  lack 
of  employment  and  once  out,  want 
of  practice  puts  them  on  the  street. 
Then  comes  sewing.  Here  is  an 
art  which  may  make  great  headway. 
Nowhere,  however,  it  seems  yet 
to  have  prospered  in  India.  Not 
because  it  is  so  hard  to  learn,  for 
many  it  is  as  easy  as  cane  if  not 
easier.  Want  of  opportunities  for 
practice  prevents  their  acquiring 
that  ease,  that  aptitude  and  power 
for  sustained  work,  so  as  an  indus- 
try it  has  not  seemed  to  have 
brought  much  money  to  the  pockets 
of  our  blind  pupils.  The  writer 
feels  that  is  has  a  very  bright  future. 
Properly  organized  and  systemati- 
cally helped  to  apprenticeship  in 
shops,  the  blind  should  certainly 
prove  sewing  to  be  a  very  paying 
industry.  We  use  so  much  needless 
clothing  even  in  a  warm  country 
like  India  and  the  few  blind  who 
could  pursue  the  industry  would 
really  earn  for  every  tailor  shop 
employs  so  many  assistants.  The 
blind  man's  inability  to  cut  need 
be  no  bar  to  any  decent  income  or 
good,  fine  work.  Among  other  in- 
dustries comes  weaving  done  in 
some  schools  ;  but  it  hardly  seems 
to  pay.  It  stands  much  in  the 
background  because  it  calls  for 
substantial  outlay  and  much  out- 
side help.  Properly  organized  like 
sewing,  it  should  certainly  absorb 
some  of  our  pupils.  Biddie  or  cigar 
making  is  another  industry  good 
for  village  life.  It  brings  about 
3  dollars  a  month,  though  many 
hardly  make  even  that.  The  many 
other  subjects  so  well  known  in 
the  West  are  not  on  our  general 
program  but  that  is  no  reason  at  all 
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why  they  should  not  be  included. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  time. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  all  blind  education  in  India  is 
the  needless  diversity  of  its  Braille 
alphabets.  .  India  is  a  vast  country, 
it  has  various  peoples  and  many 
languages.  However,  every  author 
of  every  Braille  alphabet  believes 
that  there  are  so  many  common 
consonants  and  common  vowels  in 
its  languages,  whatever  their  sources 
of  origin,  that  one  simple,  undivided, 
uniform  Braille  for  all  India  is 
entirely  possible.  As  schools  for 
the  blind  in  India  began  in  various 
provinces  through  some  local  efforts 
made  by  some  local  blind  person  or 
through  foreign  Chrislian  effort 
which  taught  the  blind,  while  carry- 
ing on  its  main  mission  of  prosely- 
tism,  alphabets  were  formed  locally, 
primarily  to  meet  local  needs.  Hap- 
pily they  got  all  their  inspiration 
from  the  west  and  thus  fortunately 
knew  of  Braille  only.  Therefore, 
all  India  adopted  Braille's  point, 
his  six-point  cell  and  his  sixty- 
three  combinations.  Beyond  that, 
their  divergencies  are  wide  even  if 
they  are  divided  into  two  main 
groups. 

In  Madras,  Messrs.  Knowles  and 
Garthwaite  saw  a  strangely  wide 
scope  for  national  support  in  that 
most  properly  planned,  perfectly 
developed,  physiologically  balanced 
Sanskrit  alphabet,  whose  faultlessly 
scientific  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment so  enchanted  them  that  they 
saw  no  system,  symmetry,  simplic- 
ity or  order  in  Braille  such  as 
could  tempt  them  to  adopt  it  in 
its  entirety.  Thus  they  went  a 
step  further  and  devoted  all  their 
learned  leisure  in  the  single  direction 
of  recasting  the  Braille  alphabet 
on  the  Sanskrit  model  and  called 
it  the  K  Oriental  Braille  ». 

About  that  time,  Mrs.  Shireff  had 


begun  to  teach  the  blind  in  the 
Amritsar  Hospital  in  the  Punjab. 
She  gave  upper  India  her  "Urdu 
and  Hindi  Braille".  Her  alphabet 
is  today  used  in  about  seven  schools. 
About  the  same  time  Dr.  Nilkanth- 
rai,  teacher  of  anatomy  and  phy.si- 
ology  in  the  medical  school  at 
Ahmedabad,  became  blind.  He 
started  a  school  for  the  blind  in  his 
own  home.  A  learned  man,  with 
four  other  educationists  to  help, 
he  gave  India  his  "Indian  Braille". 
Mrs.  Shireff  and  Dr.  Nilkanthrai 
had  never  seen  each  other.  Their 
alphabets,  however,  were  based  on 
the  same  principles  and  worked  on 
the  same  English  model.  They  had 
a  wider  outlook,  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  India  or  even  the  Orient. 
They  had,  unlike  Messrs.  Knowles 
and  Garthwaite,  seen  much  sim- 
plicity, system,  symmetry  and  order- 
ed arrangement  in  Braille,  especially 
in  the  English  model  of  Dr.  Arnold 
and  the  latter  seemed  to  have 
so  perfected  the  English  Braille 
alphabet  in  point  of  sounds  that  he 
gave  it  a  new  outlook. 
Mrs.  Shireff  and  the  five  Indian 
educationists  headed  by  Dr.  Nil- 
kanthrai had  already  noted  the 
great  unity  of  sounds  in  their  Indian 
languages.  This  new  unity  of  sounds 
in  the  Indian  and  English  languages 
was  thus  so  much  the  more  welcome. 
The  result  was  that  unknown  to 
each  other  they  both  practically 
gave  the  same  Braille.  The  surprise 
was  the  greater  when  one  day 
Mrs.  Shireff  accidentally  saw  Dr.  Nil 
kanthrai's  Indian  Braille.  She  was 
struck  with  the  strange  similarity 
in  their  two  alphabets,  the  more 
so  since  it  was  the  work  of  five 
Indian  educationists.  She  soon 
found  how  much  wide  experience 
had  moulded  Dr.  Nilkanthrai's  In- 
dian Braille,  and  that  it  enjoyed  a 
superiority    over    her    own.     Here 
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was  a  friend  from  the  West,  a  white 
woman,  fully  conscious  of  her  supe- 
rior political  caste,  with  her  alpha- 
bet very  much  on  the  right  lines 
and  popular.  Selfless  service,  an 
eye  to  the  best  interest  of  the  blind, 
duty  clearly  defined,  guided  her 
to  the  great  goal.  If  there  were 
.  any  personal  element,  it  seemed  to 
have  melted  away  in  the  larger 
love  she  bore  to  her  fellows.  Resolv- 
ed to  recognize  merit  where  it  lay, 
she  straightway  took  the  pen  and 
wrote  to  that  dark  man.  Dr.  Nil- 
kanthrai,  whom  she  had  never 
seen.  She  told  him  of  the  many 
merits  she  had  seen  in  his  Indian 
Braille.  She  had  watched  his  work 
for  some  time  and  foresaw  the 
bright  future  that  awaited  his  alpha- 
bet and  she  told  him  that  she  had 
actually  advised  her  Christian 
friends  in  India  to  study  his  alpha- 
bet and  to  adopt  it,  while  advising 
her  friends  in  the  West  to  examine 
and  encourage  it  as  best  they  could. 
From    1904   to    1906   when    Mrs. 


Shireff  left  these  shores  for  home 
and  up  to  1922  when  Dr.  Nilkanth- 
rai  died,  nothing  substantial  was 
done  to  unify  the  alphabets,  except 
once  when  the  Government  of 
Bombay  appointed  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
defectives.  Then  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  on  the  strength  of  the 
complaint  made  by  friends  of  the 
blind  that  the  diversity  of  their 
Braille  alphabets  in  India  was  highly 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  blind,  and  that  a  most  absurd 
form  permitted  the  two  schools  of 
Bombay  to  teach  its  20  to  25 
students  their  mother  tongue,  Mara- 
thi,  through  two  different  Braille 
alphabets,  instituted  special  inquir- 
ies and  issued  a  resolution  advising 
schools  to  follow  the  English  model 
for  Kanarese,  Urdu  and  Sindhi 
as  was  done  for  Gujrati  and  Mara- 
thi.  Public  opinion  seemed  to  be 
slowly  and  steadily  growing  all 
the  while  against  this  strange  diver- 
sity.    A    year    after    Dr.    Nilkan- 
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thrai's  death,  a  conference  was 
called  to  consider  among  many 
other  things  this  alphabet  problem. 
Useful  minds,  eager  to  show  work 
substantial  enough  to  leave  an 
impression  on  the  sands  of  time, 
gathered  together  the  intellectuals 
from  all  schools  and  friends  of  the 
blind  in  India.  All  schools  except 
the  one  at  Lahore  participated  in 
that  conference.  Mr  Shah,  of  Cal- 
cutta, took  the  chair.  He  used 
the  Oriental  Braille  slightly  modi- 
fied by  his  father.  The  main  attack 
on  the  diversity  of  the  Braille 
alphabets  of  India  was  carried  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  words  by 
Mr.  Advani,  a  devotee  of  the 
Oriental  Braille,  who  had  only 
lately  modified  it,  primarily  to  suit 
his  own  wants  of  Sindhi,  naming 
it  Uniform  Braille.  It  was  reserved 
to  Miss  Craddock  and  Miss  Blen- 
karn,  both  of  Khedgam,  to  move 
the  main  resolution  suggesting  the 
adoption  of  the  one  undivided 
uniform  Braille,  for  all  India,  on 
the  International  English  Braille 
base.  They  too,  though  so  willing 
to  end  this  diversity,  used  then, 
as  they  use  today,  the  Oriental 
Braille.  It  showed  clearly  how 
ready  and  actively  eager  were  the 
friends  of  Oriental  Braille  to  end 
the  deadlock  which  was  threatening 
all  over  the  land.  Other  friends, 
of  course,  had  their  papers.  The 
alphabet  problem  was  examined 
from  every  imaginable  angle.  Not 
a  soul  failed  to  have  his  full  say. 
The  sum  total  of  all  inquiries  and 
information  arrived  at  by  the  Confer- 
ence was  embodied  in  the  following 
resolution  : 

«  That  for  the  different  languages 
of  India  it  is  desirable  that  the  same 
signs  represent  similar  sounds  which 
they  represent  in  English  Braille  as 
far  as  possible.  » 

For  once,  there  seemed  to  be  a 


period  of  renaissance  and  it  seemed 
that  the  New  Year  morning  had 
really  brought  with  it  moral  law. 
Duty  and  loyalty  to  our  charge, 
the  blind,  had  bridged  the  cleft  of 
feeling  between  the  two  schools 
which  had  till  then  disclosed  weak- 
ness in  our  national  purpose.  The 
resolution,  unanimous  but  for  one 
vote,  revealed  how  everyone  realiz- 
ed the  need  of  harmonious  national 
life  and  their  desire  of  putting  into 
practice  what  they  preached.  It 
seemed  like  a  final  order  to  ring 
the  death  knell  of  that  dreadful 
diversity  and  to  avoid  needless 
bickerings  at  any  future  date  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  have  something 
like  a  formal  certificate  of  death 
to  be  signed  by  all  schools  after- 
they  had  tested  the  alphabets  cur- 
rent in  the  country  ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Secretaries  would 
announce  their  opinion  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
brilliance  of  intellect  that  had  met 
in  1923  at  Bombay  had  so  much 
subtlety  behind  it  that  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  adopting,  as  a 
general  measure,  the  united  uniform 
international  Braille  base  for  all- 
India  blind  schools,  seemed  to  have 
evaporated  en  route  as  regards 
some  friends.  Unable  to  withdraw 
openly  from  a  position  they  had 
so  prominently  taken  in  public  and 
equally  unwilling  to  bury  the  dying 
diversity  which  they  desired  to 
keep  alive,  they  introduced  a  new- 
doctrine  in  the  educational  philos- 
ophy of  India,  to  seal  their  hps 
and  shut  their  doors  against  all 
approach  in  regard  to  this  alphabet 
topic.  That  sphinx-like  silence  of 
friends  who  led  the  conference  of 
1923,  its  report  which  strangely 
appeared  over  the  signature  of 
only  one  of  its  two  Secretaries,  their 
inability   to   carry   forward   further 
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.work  and  their  final  disappearence 
from  the  field,  marked  the  sad 
chapter  in  that  inglorious  education- 
al effort  at  adjusting  the  prelimi- 
naries of  blind  education. 

The  alphabet  is  the  bedrock  of 
all  education.  Once  admitted,  it 
demands  from  all  those  who  care 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
education  of  their  people  sentiment 
and  active  interest  in  the  cause 
which  they  espouse  as  their  own. 
When  Committees  of  schools  and 
Government,  who  control  and  guide 
the  working  of  institutions  and 
hold    the    public    purse    and    confi- 


dence in  trust,  fail  to  take  active 
interest  in  conferences  and  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  solving  such 
great  problems  which  threaten  a 
deadlock  in  their  daily  work,  or 
avoid  inquiries  into  matters  of 
moment  which  make  all  exchange 
of  thoughts  and  books  impossible 
between  the  blind  even  of  schools 
talking  the  same  language  and 
established  in  the  same  town,  we 
reach  a  state  of  things  which  de- 
mands public  attention.  Teachers 
and  workers  naturally  turn  to  the 
Committees  as  the  first  people  who 
should    attend    to    a    problem    like 
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that  of  the  Braille  alphabet.  They 
at  least  hope  to  stand  in  their 
confidence  and  hear  their  difficult- 
ies and  to  study  them  from  their 
angle  of  vision.  A  state  of  silence 
rivalling  that  of  the  recalcitrants 
may  create  much  misunderstand- 
ing and  divide  them  without  any 
real  cause.  For  this  reason,  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  West 
prudently  provide  as  a  rule  their 
principals  with  a  place  on  their 
Committees.  When  Governments 
and  Committees  in  India  sleep  for 
years  and  years  over  a  problem  which 
forms  the  bedrock  of  every  educa- 
tional activity  and  permit  complica- 
tions to  multiply,  the  workers  lose 
heart  and  ask  themselves  what  is 
the  use  of  collecting  and  hoarding 
gold  that  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  the 
present  people  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  supposed  to  be  given.  We 
strongly  feel  that  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  Government,  committees 
and  workers  will  avoid  many  diffi- 
culties and  clear  up  many  misun- 
derstandings. 

The  question  for  workers  at  this 
stage  is  :  "Do  you  wish  to  serve  the 
blind  of  your  Motherland?".  Then 
forget  your  feuds.  We  are  inclined 
to  condemn  as  educational  bank- 
rupts those  who  have  presented 
a  stiff  front  and  cut  themselves 
adrift  these  ten  years  or  more. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves  if 
there  is  no  escape  from  that  un- 
pleasant position,  without  embark- 
ing on  a  sea  of  suspicion.     Shall  we 


needlessly  open  old  sores  which  had 
better  stand  sealed  and  if  possible 
healed?  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  revive  that  spirit  of  reciprocity 
and  to  restore  the  recalcitrants  to 
our  midst  as  brothers,  so  that  trust 
and  confidence  may  terminate  their 
silence  and  make  them  join  us 
again  as  becomes  co-workers  in 
our  country's  great  struggle  against 
ignorance? 

Then  we  may,  as  teachers  of  the 
blind,  fixing  our  faith  in  God  to 
guide  us,  resolve  to  do  our  duty  to 
our  blind. 

Then  can  we  appeal  to  the  West 
to  befriend  our  sightless,  to  equip 
us  with  their  annual  reports,  their 
books  in  ink  print  and  point,  and 
all  available  literature.  One  or  two 
copies  the  vast  West  can  easily 
spare  and  I,  for  my  part,  reiterate 
that  I  will  keep  them  and  place 
them  at  the  disposal  of  anyone 
requiring  them.  The  West  has  vo- 
lunteered to  help  our  blind  ;  it  has 
always  shown  a  readiness  to  come 
to  their  aid.  May  they  therefore 
send  whatever  they  can  spare  for 
the  blind,  new  or  old,  to  this  land 
where  it  is  so  much  needed.  Will 
you,  friends  in  the  West,  let  your 
superfluity,  your  waste,  work  the 
wonders  which  they  are  capable  of 
achieving? 

Here  is  a  matter  for  God's  chil- 
dren and  I  feel  I  may  well  leave  it  for 
God's  children  to  deal  with  as  best 
they  can. 


Sculpture  by  Ernesto  Masuelli 
An  Italian  War  Blind 


I.   Warrior.     2.    The    Sculptor   himself.     3.    Old    Woman. 
4.   Fascist  Martyr.   5.   Fallen  Soldier.   6.   Pieta.    7.   Dawn. 


THE   DEAF-BLIND   AT  PERKINS 
INSTITUTION 


By  Gabriel  Farrell 

Director,    Perkins   Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,   Watertown,  Mass. 


"Have  Eyes  and  See  Not 
...Ears  and  Hear  Not" 


The  widespread  interest  recently 
created  by  the  appeal  in  the  west 
for  funds  to  send  the  seven-year-old 
deaf,  blind  and  mute  Helen  Siefert 
of  Bridgeport,  Nebraska,  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown  because  "it  is  the 
only  school  equipped  for  the  edu- 
cation of  those  triply  handicapped" 
has  focussed  attention  upon  the 
unique  work  which  the  local  school 
is  doing  for  a  group  which  has 
been  described  as  "the  most  handi- 
capped, most  lonely  and  most 
neglected"  class  of  people  in 
the  world.  There  are  nearly  five 
hundred  of  these  people  in  this 
country  and  while  schools  for  the 
blind  are  doing  excellent  work  for 
those  without  sight,  and  schools 
for  the  deaf  are  meeting  the  need 


of  the  hard-of -hearing,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution is  the  only  place  that  is 
carrying  on  a  well-directed  and 
specially  formulated  department  for 
the   deaf-blind. 

This  unique  work  is  not  new 
at  Perkins.  For  nearly  a  hundred 
years  deaf-blind  pupils  have  been 
received.  Beginning  with  the  com- 
ing of  Laura  Bridgman  in  1837, 
twenty-two  boys  and  girls  totally 
without  sight  and  hearing  and, 
most  of  them  without  the  power 
of  speech,  have  attended  the  Massa- 
chusetts school.  The  leading  of 
these  imprisoned  minds  out  of  the 
dark  silence  makes  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  stories  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  education.  (The  full 
story  of  the  twenty-two  has  been 
told    in    booklet    form    written    by 
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Miss  Anna  Gardner  Fish  and 
published  by  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution.) 

Until  recently  the  work  for  the 
deaf-blind  at  Perkins  was  done 
entirely  through  the  admission  of 
individuals  handicapped  in  that 
way  and  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  program.  Three  years  ago 
a  special  department  for  the  deaf- 
blind  was  formed  with  a  group 
of  students.  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall 
was  selected  to  direct  the  depart- 
ment and  she  is  assisted  by  experts 
in  the  work,  not  only  in  dealing  with 
the  blind  with  the  hard-of-hearing 
and  in  the  technique  of  speech 
building.  Special  electrical  equip- 
ment for  conveying  sound  through 
vibration  was  also  added.  For  two 
years  the  department  has  had  four 
blind  pupils  with  defective  hearing 
and  two  totally  deaf-blind  pupils. 
These  two  pupils  have  attracted  wide 
attention  by  their  phenomenal  pro- 
gress and  have  proved  the  possibil- 
ity of  carrying  on  a  full  educational 
program  with  those  doubly  and 
triply  handicapped.  Winthrop  C. 
Chapman  of  Redfield,  North  Dakota, 
has  been  at  Perkins  four  years  and 
is  now  doing  high  school  work  in 
preparation  for  entering  college. 
"Tad",  as  he  is  called,  is  now 
nineteen  years  old,  having  lost 
his  faculties  at  the  age  of  four. 
The  second  boy  is  Leonard  Dowdy, 
of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  who  is  seven 
years  old,  having  lost  his  sight 
and  hearing  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  months.  Leonard  has  been  at 
Perkins  just  over  two  years  and 
during  that  time  has  learned  to 
understand  and  execute  commands 
and  has  acquired  a  vocabulary  of 
over  four  hundred  words.  At  a 
convention  of  educators  of  the 
blind  held  at  St.  Louis,  last  June, 
Leonard  astounded  all  present  by 
his    remarkable    progress    both    in 


learning  and  speech.  Previously  he 
had  given  demonstrations  before 
instructors  of  the  deaf  at  the 
Century  of  Progress  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 


New  Pupils    This  Year 

Two  new  pupils  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  department  for  this 
school  year.  The  first  is  Helen 
Siefert  of  Bridgeport,  Nebraska, 
whose  coming  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  fund  started  by  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  and  generously  sub- 


Deaf-Blind 
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scribed  to  by  people  all  over  the 
country.  Helen  is  seven  years  old 
and  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  months 
through  spinal  meningitis  and 
because  she  has  no  remembrance 
of  the  sound  of  the  human  voice 
is,  therefore,  mute.  The  second 
new    pupil    is    Carmella    Otero,    a 
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Deaf-Blind 
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six-year-old  deaf,  blind  and  mute 
child  from  Newark,  New  Jersey 
sent  to  Perkins  by  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Carmella 
also  lost  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
months  from  spinal  meningitis.  Both 
of  these  pupils  are  accompanied 
by  special  teachers,  because  it  is 
necessary  for  each  doubly  handi- 
capped child  to  have  a  constant 
attendant.  Coming  from  Nebraska 
as  the  tutor  of  Helen  is  Miss  Mar- 
garet Hoshor  who  has  agreed  to 
carry  on  the  education  of  Helen 
for  seven  years.  As  teacher  for 
Carmella  the  New  Jersey  authorities 
have  selected  Miss  Ruth  L.  Keyes 
of  Danvers,  who  attended  last  year 
the  special  course  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  offered  by  Harvard 
University  and  conducted  at  the 
Perkins   Institution. 


These  children  and  their  teachers 
have  been  received  under  the  new 
policy  whereby  deaf-blind  pupils  are 
admitted  for  one  year  only  and 
provided  the  authorities  send  with 
each  child  a  teacher  pledged  to 
continue  the  education  of  the  child 
over  a  number  of  years.  The  prob- 
lems of  reaching  the  minds  of 
such  children  and  of  developing 
habits  of  acquiring  knowledge  are 
so  great  that  assurance  must  be 
given  that  the  same  program  will 
be  continued  over  a  period  of 
time.  After  the  special  methods 
are  learned  by  the  teacher  and  the 
speech  work  begun  with  the  child 
the  process  of  education  can  be 
carried  on  in  any  school  for  the 
deaf  or  blind.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  new  pupils  are  retained  for 
a  single  year  only.  There  is  also 
the  additional  reason  of  keeping 
the  responsibility  for  these  pupils 
in  the  communities  from  which 
they  come.  In  the  past,  Perkins 
Institution  has  received  such  pupils 
and  later  has  found  difficulty  in 
having  their  home  authorities  con- 
tinue an  interest  in  them  or  make 
provision  for  their  future  education. 
Under  the  new  plan  this  provision 
must  be  guaranteed  and  the  way 
is,  thereby,  opened  to  serve  a 
large  number  of  pupils  and  to 
establish  centers  for  this  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 
Perkins'  main  desire  is  to  make 
its  long  experience  and  its  unique 
facilities  available  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  doubly  handi- 
capped children. 

Another  step  taken  this  year  to 
broaden  the  service  of  Perkins  in  this 
field  was  the  invitation  extended 
to  all  schools  and  authorities  for 
the  blind  or  deaf  who  have  deaf- 
blind  children  in  their  care  to 
send  the  teachers  in  charge  of 
these    children    to    the    school    at 
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Watertown  to  study  the  methods 
employed  in  the  special  department 
there.  To  make  this  visitation  pos- 
sible during  school  time,  Perkins 
Institution  offered  to  send  a  well- 
equipped  teacher  in  exchange  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  visiting 
teacher.  Under  this  plan,  Miss 
Ruth  Stackpole,  who  has  taken 
the  course  offered  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  conducted  at  Watertown, 
specializing  in  the  deaf -blind  depart- 
ment, and  who  has  completed  the 
Normal  Course  given  by  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Northamp- 
ton, was  engaged  by  Perkins  as 
the  exchange  teacher.  Miss  Stack- 
pole  spent   the  first   of  the  school 


year  at  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  while 
Miss  Pauline  Walker  of  that  school 
was  at  Perkins  until  Christmas. 
At  that  time  Miss  Stackpole  went 
to  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  and  on  April  first,  she  takes 
the  place  of  a  visiting  teacher  at 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf. 
In  this  way  Perkins  is  generously 
helping  with  this  problem  which 
for  years  has  perplexed  educators 
of  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  As 
the  heads  of  the  two  schools  in 
Nebraska  said  of  Helen  Siefert, 
"if  she  were  blind  only  we  could 
care  for  her"  and,  "if  she  were  deaf 
only  we  could  receive  her".  Perkins 
is  probably  the  best  equipped  place 
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in  the  world  to  care  for  children 
with  both  handicaps,  and  is  glad 
to  share  its  facilities  and  experience. 


Laura  Bridgman  the  First 


Nearly  a  century  ago  this  thrill- 
ing work  began.  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  the  youthful  first 
director  of  Perkins  Institution,  took 
up  the  challenge  laid  down  by  noted 


Laura   Bridgman   teaching 
Oliver    Caswell. 

From  an  oil  painting  by  D.  Fisher. 


scientists  of  England,  Sir  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
who,  after  examining  a  deaf-blind 
boy  in  England,  James  Mitchell, 
declared  that  the  education  of  those 
deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  was 
impossible.     Hearing  of  a  little  deaf 


and  blind  child  in  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1837,  ^r.  Howe 
prevailed  upon  the  parents  to  allow 
him  to  bring  Laura  Bridgman  to 
the  Perkins  Institution,  then  in 
South  Boston.  The  story  of  achieve- 
ment revealed  in  the  education 
of  this  child  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repeating  here.  Suffice  to 
say,  just  to  illustrate  the  methods 
used,  that  the  work  began  by 
pasting  upon  common  articles  of 
daily  use  labels  with  the  names 
printed  in  raised  letters.  Tlien  simi- 
lar labels  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  child  and  through  patient 
endeavor  the  child  learned  to  feel 
the  resemblance  between  a  loose 
label  and  one  on  an  object  and 
to  associate  the  feeling  with  the 
object.  The  second  step  was  to 
place  several  articles  on  the  table 
without  labels  and  the  child  then 
learned  to  place  one  of  the  loose 
labels  upon  the  right  object.  Chief 
among  the  objects  used  to  create 
concrete  impressions  were  a  key, 
a  spoon  and  a  book.  The  next 
step  was  to  cut  apart  the  letters 
of  a  word  like  "book"  so  that 
the  child  had  to  assemble  the 
letters  b-o-o-k  to  form  the  name 
of  the  object  to  which  the  word 
was  associated. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  these  exer- 
cises were  patiently  carried  on  and 
then  came  what  has  been  called 
"  the  supreme  moment  in  Laura 
Bridgman's  history",  thus  beauti- 
fully described  by  Dr.  Howe:  "The 
poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amaze- 
ment, and  patiently  imitated  every- 
thing her  teacher  did;  but  now  the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her 
untellect  began  to  work,  she  perceiv- 
ed that  here  was  a  way  by  which 
she  could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of 
an^^thing  that  was  in  her  own  mind, 
and  show  it  to  another  mind,  and 
at  once  her  countenance  lighted  up 
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with  a  human  expression;  it  was  no 
longer  a  dog  or  parrot, — it  was  an 
immortal  spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon 
a  new  link  of  union  with  other 
spirits!  I  could  almost  fix  upon  the 
moment  when  this  truth  dawned 
upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its  light 
to  her  countenance;  I  saw  that  the 
great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and 
that  henceforward  nothing  but 
patient  and  persevering,  plain  and 
straightforward  efforts  were  to  be 
used." 


Helen  Keller  at  Perkins 


It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  the 
stories  of  others  brought  out  of  the 
dark  silence  by  the  patient  and 
inventive  genius  of  the  staff  at 
Perkins  Institution.  Most  of  them 
came  and  left  and  are  little  known. 
A  few  added  their  names  to  the 
lists   of  those  who  have   overcome 


Helen  jKeller,     Elizabeth     Robin. 
Edith  Thomas,  Tommy  Stringer. 


great  obstacles.  Outstanding  among 
all  in  this  class,  of  course,  is  Helen 
Keller,  whose  release  from  her  im- 
prisonment was  made  possible  by 
the  achievement  of  Dr.  Howe  with 
Laura  Bridgman.  While  reading 
Charles  Dickens'  "American  Notes", 
wherein  he  devoted  many  pages  to 
the  first  deaf-blind  person  ever  to 
be  educated,  the  mother  of  Helen 
Keller  saw  new  hope  for  her  afflicted 
child.  Getting  in  touch  with  Mi- 
chael Anagnos,  the  second  director 
of  Perkins,  it  was  arranged  that 
Anne  Sullivan,  just  graduating  from 
the  Perkins,  should  go  to  Alabama  to 
be  the  teacher  of  little  Helen. 
Again  that  story  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repeating.  Following  the 
same  methods  as  Dr.  Howe,  Miss 
Sullivan  took  a  doll  dressed  by 
Laura  Bridgman  and  sent  as  a  gift 
by  the  children  of  Perkins;  and  the 
word,  meaning  the  object  adored  by 
the  little  child,  as  the  wedge  which 
opened  the  mind  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  symbol  and  mystery  of  language. 
Miss  Sullivan  initiated  many  new 
methods  of  her  own  which  readers  of 
her  recent  life  will  realize  were  far 
ahead  of  her  day  and  reveal  what  a 
brilliant  woman  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
really  is. 

Many  older  people  in  Boston  may 
remember  Edith  Thomas  of  Chelsea, 
who  came  to  Perkins  in  1887,  the 
first  deaf-blind  pupil  of  the  new 
kindergarten.  Edith  was  a  lovable 
character  whose  education  began 
with  the  words  "mug"  and  "ball" 
and  who  went  far  beyond  others  by 
attempting  articulation  and  making 
remarkable  progress  in  speech. 
Others  may  recall  Elizabeth  Robin 
who  came  from  Texas  to  Perkins  in 
1890  and  whose  formal  education 
began  with  the  words  "fan",  "hat" 
and  "ring",  the  meanings  of  which 
were  achieved  in  the  short  time  of  a 
fortnight.     The  steady  and  normal 
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mastery  of  her  school  subjects 
eventuated  in  her  graduation  from 
high  school  in  June,  1906.  Although 
all  of  her  education  was  spelled  into 
her  hand,  Elizabeth  made  excellent 
progress  in  articulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  deaf- 
blind  pupil  of  Perkins  was  Tommy 


was  the  only  one  alert  in  the  lad. 
After  days  and  days  of  giving  him 
bread  and  spelling  the  word  in  his 
hand  he  brightened  up  and  volun- 
tarily spelled  "b-r"  as  he  took  a 
mouthful  of  bread.  The  victory  was 
won!  Tommy's  education  had  beg- 
un.    Tommy,  now  a  man  of  nearly 


Thomas  Stringer,     Edith  Thomas,     Marion  Rostrom, 
Elizabeth  Robin,     Cora  Crocker. 


Stringer  who  came  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1891,  a  "mere  lump  of  breath- 
ing clay".  The  widespread  interest 
in  this  boy,  which  resulted  in  large 
sums  being  raised  for  his  benefit, 
was  closely  akin  to  the  interest 
aroused  by  little  Helen  Siefert  today. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  strike  the 
spark  of  life  in  Tommy  and  it  was 
done  by  the  same  methods  as  before 
and  by  the  word  b-r-e-a-d,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  the  instinct  of  hunger 


fifty,  is  still  alive  and  maintained  by 
the  fund  raised  for  his  benefit.  He 
lives  with  kind  friends  in  central 
New  York. 


The  Methods  of  Today 

It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the 
early  methods  to  those  of  the 
present.     With   the  pupils   now  at 
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Perkins  spelling  in  the  hands  is  not 
allowed  and  all  forms  of  sign  lan- 
guage are  taboo.  From  the  outset 
the  pupils  are  taught  articulate 
speech  and  are  given  every  oppor- 
tunity for  receiving  impressions  of 
the  human  voice.  These  impressions 
are  received  through  vibration.  The 
method  employed  is  based  on 
principles  developed  by  Miss  Sophia 
Alcorn,  now  at  the  school  for  the 
deaf  in  Detroit,  when  she  was 
special  teacher  for  "Tad"  Chapman 
before  he  came  to  Perkins. 

The  deaf-blind  child  is  taught  to 
place  his  thumb  on  the  mouth  to  feel 
the  vibrations  of  the  lips  and  the 
fingers  on  the  throat  to  sense  the 
vibrations  of  the  throat  muscles. 
With  the  hand  placed  in  this  way 
the  teacher  talks  to  the  child  who 
cannot  hear  until  he  learns  to 
associate  certain  vibrations  with  acts 
or  objects.  This  takes  weeks  and 
months  of  careful  and  unceasing 
work,  but  the  progress  that  is 
possible  is  its  own  compensation. 

Teaching  to  speak  is  even  more 
difficult  for  special  technique  is 
essential.  At  the  first,  the  child  has 
to  be  shown  how  to  form  his  lips 
and  hold  his  tongue  to  make  the 
fundamental  sounds.  Beginning 
with  "oo",  "ar"  and  in  some  in- 
stances "ee"  the  child  has  to  learn  to 
give  these  sounds  in  a  natural  voice. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  deaf- 
blind  children  are  not  "dumb" 
because  they  are  not  able  to  speak 
but  because  never  having  heard 
people  talk  they  are  not  able  to  imi- 
tate. It  is  through  imitation  that 
the  power  of  speech  comes  to  the 
normal  child.  The  deaf-blind  child 
must  be  trained  to  hear  through 
vibration  and  to  build  word  meaning 
into  the  delicately  varying  vibra- 
tions. 

The  possibility  of  accomplishing 
this  is  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the 


invention  of  electrical  apparatus  for 
conveying  sound.  Perkins  is  using, 
experimentally,  an  instrument 
known  as  the  Phipps  Unit  which  is 
being  developed  by  Miss  Mildred 
Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Florence  Brown 
of  Concord  but  is  not  yet  available 
for  general  use.  This  is  an  electrical 
device  for  conveying  sound  through 
bone  conduction  by  the  means  of 
which  a  child  may  in  time  be  able  to 
buil  up  for  himself  a  hearing  center 
in  the  brain.  This  instrument  has 
been  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  recent 
achievements  that  have  been  attain- 
ed at  Perkins,  for  it  not  only  conveys 
sound  but  helps  in  the  development 
of  tone  and  inflection.  It  also  adds 
many  hours  of  joy  to  the  pupils  who 
cannot  see  or  hear,  for  in  addition  to 
being  used  through  a  microphone  for 
instruction,  it  can  be  attached  to  a 
radio  and  the  pupils  have  opened  to 
them  all  the  resources  of  that 
modern  invention. 


A  New  Building  Needed 


Indeed,  so  far  reaching  are  the 
possibilities  of  modern  science  today, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  prophesy 
developments  with  these  handicap- 
ped people  which  will, far  out-reach 
all  that  has  been  thought  wonderful 
in  the  past.  The  authorities  at 
Perkins  in  establishing  the  new  de- 
partment three  years  ago  set  out  on 
a  venture  which  holds  great  promise 
of  achievement  with  this  appealing 
group  of  handicapped  children.  They 
are  determined  that  every  avenue  of 
approach  will  be  travelled  and  every 
facility  to  carry  their  quest  to  the 
utmost  will  be  employed. 

Having  decided  upon  a  policy 
which  shares  their  experience  and 
their  facilities  with  all  the  country, 
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and  offers  hope  to  all  children  doubly 
and  triply  handicapped,  the  next 
step  must  be  a  new  building  espe- 
cially equipped  for  this  noble  work. 
Generous  people  in  the  past  have 
enabled  Perkins  to  have  equipment 
commensurate  with  its  leadership  in 
the  field  of  the  handicapped.  In 
three  j^ears  will  come  the  centenary 


of  the  coming  of  Laura  Bridgman  to 
Perkins,  the  first  deaf-blind  person 
ever  to  be  educated,  and  it  would 
seem  an  appropriate  time  to  dedi- 
cate a  building  equipped  to  hasten 
the  march  of  handicapped  children 
from  the  imprisonment  of  the  dark 
silence  to  the  glorious  freedom  of 
light  and  learning. 
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THE   WORK   DONE    BY   THE   BLIND 
AND    FOR    THE    BLIND     IN     CHINA 

By  Homer  S.  Wong 

Law  School  of  Soochow  LTniversity,   Shanghai,   China. 


The  writer  of  the  following  article  was  born  of  Chinese  parents  of  moderate 
means  in  1910.  At  an  unusually  early  age  he  began  his  schooling  and  always 
manifested  keen  interest  in  studies  outside  the  curriculum,  particulary  in 
fine  arts.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  spent  three  days  and  nights  without 
rest  writing  a  novel.  Shortly  after  he' suddenly  became  blind.  His  father, 
who  was  President  of  the  Yale  University  in  China,  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  education,  immediately  sent  his  son  to  learn  Braille  at  the  Shanghai 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Passing  from  school  to  university  he  obtained 
his  A.B.  degree  in  Political  Science  and  Philosophy.  His  desire  was  to 
study  music  but  he  finally  decided  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  which 
he  studied  for  ten  years  side  by  side  with  sighted  students.  Having  accomplished 
his  studies,  his  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  Chinese  blind.  He 
realizes  the  urgent  necessity  of  gaining  the  co-operation  of  the  Government 
to  obtain  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Braille  and  educational 
system  and  for  aid  in  humanitarian  work  for  China's  blind.  The  writer 
would  appreciate  communications  concerning  these  matters  from  workers 
for  the  blind  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


The   world   has   evolved   from   a  China   and   although   I    have   been 

world  of  competition  and  struggle  unable  to  do  much  research  work 

for    supremacy    into    a    world    of  on  account  of  my  studies  in  law, 

correlated  interest  which   demands  philosophy  and  music,  I  shall  ven- 

mutual  assistance,  for  the  light  has  ture  to  offer  a  concise,  general  and 

penetrated  the  darkest  nooks  and  unbiassed  sketch  of  work  done  for 

given  root  to  countless  humanita-  the  blind  in  the  past  and  present, 

rian   schemes    to    alleviate    the    lot  and   my   criticism   and   suggestions 

of  the   blind.     The   Secretary-Gen-  for  the  future.     Since  the  bulk  of 

eral  of  the  American  Braille   Press  social  work  is  still  in  its  infancy  in 

has  requested  me  to  write  present-  China,    very    little    actual    data    is 

ing  the   problems   of  the  blind  in  available. 
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I  must  first  touch  on  the  general, 
poHtical,  social  and  economic  back- 
ground of  China,  which  has  deep 
influence  on  the  subject  in  question. 


I.    HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

AND  THE  CHINESE  BLIND  IN 

THE  PAST 

Very  little  can  be  stated  as  to  the 
unfavorable  rnaterial  condition  of 
the  blind  in  olden  times  in  China  as 
material  well-being  entailed  no 
struggle  for  existence.  With  a  pop- 
ulation of  four  hundred  million 
the  Chinese  enjoyed  ample  produc- 
tion for  all.  For  this  reason  China 
was  known,  prior  to  the  19th. 
century,  to  be  a  rich,  luxurious  and 
peace-loving  country.  Revolutions 
occurred  at  the  end  of  dynasties 
bringing  starvation  and  suffering 
in  their  train  but  on  the  whole 
the  Chinese  in  general  had  plenty 
to  satisfy  their  needs,  consequently 
the  blind  did  not  .  constitute  a 
burden  to  Society  as  they  do  now. 
The  Chinese  had,  as  they  have  to- 
day, the  strongest  sense  of  family 
ties  and  family  responsibility,  and 
the  well-to-do  always  took  care  of 
their  blind  relatives  themselves. 
The  traditional  conviction,  inherit- 
ed from  Buddhism,  that  blindness  is 
a  punishment  inflicted  on  those 
whose  parents  or  ancestors  had 
committed  rape  and  forgery  before 
the  birth  of  these  blind  individuals, 
has  led  the  blind  to  accept  their 
fate  with  philosophical  and  super- 
stitious content.  They  were  not 
despised  by  their  family  as  they 
were  considered  martyrs  of  the 
family.  Kwei-ku-tze  (2700  B.C.) 
initiated  a  profession  for  them, 
that  of  fortune-telling,  divided  into 
various  forms  of  prophecy  and 
Chi-ko.     These  vocations  were  mo- 


nopolized by  the  blind.  Moreover 
Confucius  honored  ,,Lee  Yo"  (for- 
mality and  music)  with  significant 
functions  of  government  and  Men- 
cius  applauded  Sze-Kwan's  genius 
in  "understanding  administration 
as  well  as  his  abihty  to  distinguish 
musical  notes".  Sze-Kwan  a  blind 
official  of  the  highest  rank  before 
King  Lu  in  the  Chow  Dynasty. 
Ne-Chen,  an  enemy  of  the  tyrant 
Ching-Hsi-Hwang,  was  blinded  by 
the  latter  in  order  that  he  might 
become  an  accomplished  musician. 
The  present  frequent  belief  that 
the  blind  are  born  musicians  may 
date  back  to  that  ancient  time  as 
it  was  usually  held  that  the  bhnd 
could  interpret  the  prophetic  lan- 
guage expressed  in  music.  The 
character  of  Chinese  music  (about 
which  I  wrote  an  article  in  the 
September  1930  issue  of  the  Braille 
Musical  Review) — as  harmony,  coun- 
terpoint and  Staff  System  were  then 
unknown — aided  the  bhnd  more 
than  the  sighted,  to  become  accom- 
plished musicians,  if  they  were 
endowed  with  a  good  memory  and 
ornamenting  ability.  Blind  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  marriage,  funeral 
and  coronation  ceremonies  are 
known  to  have  existed  in  palaces 
and  courts,  and  hundreds  of  blind 
musicians  were  engaged  in  private 
castles  as  personal  retainers. 

The  Chinese  character  system 
of  writing  is  extremely  unfavorable 
to  the  blind — yet  some  bhnd  men 
followed  literary  pursuits,  which  was 
achieved  through  oral  instruction 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
students.  Wang  Hsi  E-chi,  the 
most  celebrated  artist  in  writing 
Chinese  characters,  was  known  to 
have  achieved  his  unsurpassable 
merit  by  practising  his  writing  with 
closed  eyes.  Whether  art  and  beau- 
ty can  exist  apart  from  perception 
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and  sense  experience  is  a  question 
of  philosophy  and  not  within  our 
scope  of  discussion.  I  cite  this  to 
stress  the  point  that  the  lack  of 
sight  was  not  looked  down  upon 
when  such  talent  was  manifested 
and  the  compensation  gained  from 
blindness  was  appreciated.  Poets 
were  known  to  rhyme  with  closed 
eyes  and  Tso  Chu-ming  wrote  vol- 
umes of  historical  works  by  dicta- 
tion when  he  was  blind.  Unfortu- 
nately no  record  is  available  as  to 
an  accurate  account  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  successful  blind  people 
throughout  history.  For  ordinary 
blind  individuals  fortune-telling  was 
and  continued  to  be  their  chief 
vocation  until  the  dawn  of  Western 
civilization  in  China. 


II.  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION 
OF  THE  BLIND 

China's  reverses  in  several  for- 
eign wars  (1842,  1894)  and  the 
Revolution  in  191 1  can  be  consider- 
ed the  starting  point  of  the  entry 
of  Western  civilization  in  her  midst. 
Her  eyes  were  opened  to  her  demer- 
its, excess  of  self-confidence,  su- 
perstition and  corruption;  but  the 
introduction  into  China  of  new 
ideas,  modern  accommodations, 
methods  of  production  and  social 
environment  left  the  life  of  the 
blind  untouched,  as  reforms  can 
only  take  place  in  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  systems  of  education. 
The  population  is  still  largely  illit- 
erate (though  illiteracy  is  steadily 
decreasing)  and  the  general  interest 
of  the  people  is  still  unchanged. 
This  is  favorable  to  the  blind  for 
a  reason  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter. 

At  this  period  the  Braille  system 
was  first  introduced  into  China  by 


the  Rev.  William  Hill  Murray  of 
the  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  when 
he  first  founded  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Peking  in  1874.  At  this 
point  I  should  like  to  classify  the 
blind  in  two  categories — those  who 
know  Braille  and  those  who  do  not. 
In  China's  population  of  four  hun- 
dred million  there  are  perhaps  more 
than  a  million  blind  ;  statistics  are 
not  reliable  but  there  are  presumably 
about  two  million  partially  and 
totally  blind  people.  The  rate  may 
be  roughly  taken  at  500  per  100,000 
and  it  may  be  considered  reason- 
able compared  with  statistics  of 
other  countries.  India  1,500,000 
totally  blind,  varying  in  different 
localities  from  450  to  900  totally 
blind  persons  per  100,000.  The 
,U.S.A.  49  per  100,000;  England 
and  Wales  119;  Belgium  36;  Japan 
105;  and  Egypt  1,219  per  100,000 
being   the   highest   percentage. 

This  period  is  characteristic  of 
its  successive  wars,  revolutions  and 
communistic  upheavals,  which 
brought  the  populace  to  starvation 
level  with  its  logical  corollaries 
degeneration,  mortality  through 
ignorance  of  sanitation,  hygiene  and 
Western  medicine,  and  blindness 
without  any  private  or  State  organ- 
izations to  offer  preventive  and 
curative  aid.  Those  ignorant  of 
Braille  still  support  themselves  by 
practising  the  ancient  profession  of 
fortune-telling  also  music,  if  their 
conditions  at  home  do  not  compel 
them  to  beg.  I  shall  deal  with 
these  two  professions  inclusively 
as  they  are  unique  to  China  and 
are  the  only  doors  of  escape  through 
which  the  Chinese  blind  can  retreat 
from  a  world  of  struggle  and  the 
only  means  by  which  they  can  meet 
the  sighted  on  a  more  equal  footing. 
Just  as  massage,  acupuncture, 
shampooing  and  moxibustion  have 
been  the  privileged  professions  mo- 
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nopolized  by  the  Japanese  blind, 
so  fortune-telling  has  been  the 
traditional  occupation  of  the  Chi- 
nese blind  and  only  a  very  small 
number  of  seeing  persons  make 
inroads  into  this  profession.  The 
demand  for  fortune-telling  among 
the  mass  of  Chinese  people — regard- 
less of  age,  class  and  education— is 
so  great  that  soothsaying,  necro- 
mancy and  all  sorts  of  superstitious 
practises  flourish.  My  country's 
shortcomings  in  this  respect  are 
found  to-day  reflected  in  your  ultra- 
modern society  of  New  York  and 
Paris,  your  palmists  and  psychia- 
trists. After  a  superficial  study  of 
the  subject  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  something  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge  which  is 
B,s  yet  uncomprehended  and  undis- 
covered by  scientific  minds;  that 
the  peculiar  terminologies  such  as 
"metal",  "wood",  "water",  "fire", 
"earth",  "ying",  "yang"  (negative 
and  positive)  the  law  of  "Keh"  and 
"Sen"  (cycle),  etc.  merely  represent 
some  system  of  philosophy  and 
logic  which  might  contain  some 
truth  as  yet  unknown  to  those  who 
practise  it.  Without  being  agnos- 
tic or  pragmatic  I  maintain  that 
unless  it  be  a  Science  it  can  never 
withstand  the  future  progress  of 
civilization  and  culture.  The  Chi- 
nese people  still  accept  this  vocation 
as  a  tradition,  formality  or  custom — 
the  number  is  decidedly  on  the 
wane.  To  meet  the  present  demand 
three  thousand  blind  fortune-tellers 
in  a  population  of  three  million  at 
Shanghai  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves and  make  a  decent  living  with 
less  unemployment  than  the  sighted 
and  they  naturally  scoff  at  the 
insignificant  number  of  blind  who 
know  Braille  and  whose  condition 
will  be  described  anon.  For  this 
reason  some  of  the  blind  who  are 
acquainted  with  Braille  are  tempted 


to  take  up  the  profession  of  fortune- 
telling,  even  after  an  education  of 
one,  two,  four,  six  and  even  eleven 
years  in  Braille  Institutions  (grad- 
uates of  high  school  who  are  per- 
sonally known  to  me).  Without 
any  further  discussion  of  the  system 
of  fortune-telling  (which  would  take 
volumes  to  complete),  I  simply 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  even  "obscure"  fortune- 
tellers who  wander  through  the 
streets  ringing  their  little  bell,  are 
able  to  earn  form  $20.00  to  $30.00 
Mex.  Some,  with  establishments  of 
their  own,  amass  modest  fortunes, 
averaging  $500.00  per  month  at 
the  least.  "Blind  Wu",  a  well-known 
blind  character  at  Shanghai  and 
who  has  his  office  on  Nanking  Road 
is  reported  to  harvest  an  income  of 
$1,200.00  a  month.  The  writer 
knows  half  a  dozen  like  him  in 
various  localities  who  have  enrich- 
ed themselves  and  acquired  impor- 
tant property  simply  by  practising 
fortune-teUing.  They  have  their 
own  guild.  Pupils  are  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  necroman- 
cer's art  by  their  blind  tutors, 
who  keep  them  either  at  their  homes 
or  in  offices  as  apprentices.  The 
course,  which  includes  the  commit- 
ting to  memory  of  a  complicated 
system  of  prophecy  and  interpreta- 
tion of  omens  with  reference  to 
specific  occasions,  usually  requires 
three  seasons  to  three  years,  which 
depends  upon  the  pupils'  talent  and 
very  often  upon  the  diligence  of 
the  teacher,  which  is  influenced  by 
the  amount  of  payment  for  tuition. 
Tuition  and  board,  in  the  more 
ambitious  contract  may  come  to 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  but 
shabby  little  offices  tucked  into 
hidden  byways  offer  less  elaborate 
instruction  to  pupils  recruited  from 
among  the  poor.  Among  Chinese 
families  who  still  cling  to  the  old 
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tradition,  a  necromancer  must  deter- 
mine the  auspicious  date  for  be- 
trothals and  marriages.  When  some- 
one is  ill,  the  fortune-teller  is  asked 
to  diagnose  the  mythical  causes 
(such  as  too  much  water,  fire  or 
earth  element,  etc.)  and  to  foretell 
the  date  of  his  recovery,  so-called 
"passing  the  danger  zone"  or  the 
limit  of  this  living  days.  When  a 
person  dies,  again  the  fortune-teUer 
must  work  out  proper  days  for  the 
funeral  and  decide  the  question 
whether  his  coffin  should  face  east 
or  west,  the  calculation  of  which 
is  based  on  the  minute,  hour  and 
date  of  birth  and  death  of  the 
deceased.  It  is  all  intricately  bound 
up  with  the  doctrine  of  "feng-shui" 
(the  wind-water  elements)  which 
is  supposed  to  exercise  a  powerful' 
influence  on  the  relation  between 
the  dead  and  the  living.  When  one 
goes  on  a  journey,  initiates  a  new 
enterprise,  sends  a  child  to  school, 
erects  a  new  building,  invites  some 
friends  to  a  party,  in  fact  for  every 
important  event  in  life  the  necro- 
mancer is  solemnly  consulted.  I 
have  heard  some  fortune-tellers 
make  statements  in  which  he  may 
reserve  excuses  for  his  blunders, 
and  put  a  series  of  questions  that 
would  indirectly  lead  to  an  answer 
which  he  infers  from  the  rejoinders. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  known 
many  cases  when  they  have  been 
often  right  in  their  prediction  even 
if  it  has  not  meant  such  an  easy 
guess.  Again  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  make  more  than  a  general 
statement. 

Owing  to  shyness  or  inconvenience 
this  profession  is  rarely  practised 
by  blind  girls.  Personally  I  have 
not  yet  seen  one.  As  to  the  total 
number  of  blind  fortune-tellers  I 
cannot  venture  to  give  one. 

One  thing  of  which  I  am  sure  is 
that,  except  those  blind  who  suffer 


from  other  deformities  which  pre- 
vent them  from  following  this  voca- 
tion, those  who  are  too  poor  to 
afford  an  apprenticeship  and  others 
who  are  idlers  and  are  satisfied 
with  their  lives  at  home,  profession- 
al blind  fortune-tellers  suffer  no 
unemployment.  From  the  basic 
principle  illustrated  above  you  will 
understand  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, which  I  make  with  sadness 
instead  of  comfort  and  pride,  for 
should  we  accept  fortune-telling  as 
a  proper  profession? 

As  to  the  profession  of  music, 
please  turn  to  my  former  article 
mentioned  above,  in  summary  of 
which  I  may  state  that  there  are 
a  few  who  join  the  Chinese  Opera 
as  fiddlers.  Some  in  Shanghai,  es- 
pecially Mr.  Shen  Yi-Shu,  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  soloists, 
who  perform  with  a  bow  instead  of 
plucking  (the  usual  method)  on  the 
three-stringed  guitar.  The  method 
of  playing  on  this  intrument  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Shen  who  has 
earned  great  acclaim.  It  has  a 
sound  so  nearly  like  the  human 
voice  that  experienced  and  fanati- 
cally attracted  listeners  often  prais- 
ed the  art  by  declaring  that  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese 
words  is  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
sound  produced  by  the  strings.  Of 
course  this  is  a  more  suggestive 
power  which  we  call  psychology. 
Unfortunately  this  art  is  not  easily 
learned,  and  many  sighted  fiddlers 
have  been  more  successfuU  in  this 
profession.  The  poorest  class  of 
street  musicians,  who  are  really 
little  better  off  than  beggars,  are 
those  singers  going  through  the 
streets  with  a  sort  of  long,  narrow, 
three-stringed  guitar  we  call  "San- 
shuan".  This  inevitable  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  blind  street- 
musician  has  become  known  as  the 
"blind   guitar".     So   proficient   are 
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some  that  they  might  be  Chinese 
Segovias,  if  given  the  proper  setting 
and  publicity  for  their  perform- 
ances. Like  the  troubadours  or 
minstrels  of  old  Western  Europe, 
they  call  at  inns  or  tea  houses,  or 
appear  in  the  compounds  of  private 
homes.  Their  ballad-singing  is  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  in  a  country  where 
reading  has  not  as  yet  advanced 
to  the  tabloid-newspaper  stage, 
where  professional  story-telling  is 
still  a  favorite  form  of  entertain- 
ment, where  harmony,  complexity 
of  chords,  counterpoint,  and  forms 
of  music  are  not  yet  evolved,  where 
staff  system  and  notation  are  un- 
known, and  where,  in  short,  the 
musical  standard  is  still  in  its  prim- 
itive stage  with  mere  play  songs. 
These  are  composed  of  not  more 
than  two  or  four  musical  phrases 
grouped  in  two  sections,  the  second 
one  being  in  fact  a  recapitulation 
of  the  first  with  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion and  different  embellishments  at 
the  end.  This  as  a  matter  of  fact 
offers  the  blind  a  temporary  chance 
to  compete  with  the  ordinary  sight- 
ed musicians  who  are  also  bound 
to  memorize  all  music.  The  blind 
singers  have  a  versatile  repertoire 
of  historical  and  religious  legends, 
love  songs,  ditties,  and  also  for 
patrons  who  demand  them,  a  stock 
of  ribald  songs.  Therefore  I  repeat 
emphatically  that  in  such  social 
environment  and  taste  in  art,  the 
Chinese  blind  are  not  handicapped 
and  I  submit  that  there  are  fewer 
blind  beggars  (beggary  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word)  in  China  than 
some  people  imagine.  I  hesitate 
to  state,  owing  to  my  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  up-to-date  statis- 
tics of  foreign  countries,  that  I 
think  it  possible  that  the  Chinese 
blind  with  no  knowledge  of  Braille 
rank  only  next  to  Japan  in  having 
employment,  disregarding  the  ques- 


tion of  the  justification  of  these 
professions.  I  only  state  facts  as 
they   stand. 


THE  BLIND  POSSESSING 
A    KNOWLEDGE    OF   BRAILLE 

Those  who  know  Braille  are  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  total  blind 
population  of  China.  Those  who 
have  learned  to  read  and  write 
Braille  are  not  more  than  three 
thousand,  and  the  present  number 
of  students  still  in  schools  is  a  little 
more  than  one  thousand,  the  girls 
being  double  the  number  of  boys. 
Most  boys  who  can  earn  their  living 
do  not  care  to  learn  Braille,  which 
at  present  has  degenerated  into  a 
matter  of  housing  the  blind  in 
Institutions  for  exhibition  and  in 
order  to  solicit  contributions.  These 
Braille  students  are  distributed  am- 
ong thirty-three  schools  in  fourteen 
different  provinces.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  schools  nine  are  private, 
twenty  missionary  and  only  three 
governmental.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  eight  associations  and 
blind  homes  of  which  five  are  mis- 
sionary, two  private  and  only  one 
governmental.  The  history  of  this 
period  is  characterized  by  the  his- 
tory of  three  schools  which  have 
stood  out  from  among  all  the  rest 
of  the  institutions.  They  are  : 
"The  Hill-Murray  Institution  for 
the  Blind"  at  Peking;  "The  David 
Hill  School  for  the  Blind"  at  Han- 
kow and  "The  Institution  for  the 
Chinese  Blind"  at  Shanghai. 

The  Hill-Murray  Institution  for 
the  Blind  was  founded  in  1874  by 
the  Rev.  William  Hill  Murray  of 
The  Bible  Society  of  Scotland.  It 
was  Mr.  Murray  who  first  introduc- 
ed the  Braille  system  into  China, 
and    who    invented    a    system    of 
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Braille  in  which  a  number  was  given 
to  each   of  the   four  hundred   and 
eight  basic  sounds  in  the  Chinese 
language.    The  embossed  dot  numer- 
als and  each  of  the  408  numerals 
are  written  in  two  cells  with  each 
number    standing    for    one    sound 
or  word.     The  pupils  had  to  learn 
not   only  the  Braille   dots  for  408 
separate    numerals,    but    also    the 
sounds  associated  with   them.     Al- 
though the  method  was  unwieldy  it 
attained  great  success.     The  Bible 
was    first    embossed    in   Braille    by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
ty.    Despite  its  clumsiness,  I  must 
admit  that  this  system  of  Chinese 
BraiUe  has  merits  unattainable  by 
the  later  Union   Mandarin  System 
(which  I  shall  describe  later).    Like 
the    contractions    used    in    German 
and  French  Braille,  the  mechanically 
related  forms  of  the  numerals  give 
pictures    of    the    different    sounds 
or  words  instead  of  separate  letters 
spelt  together.     This  increases  the 
speed  in  reading  though  it  decreases 
the    same    in    learning    it.     Again 
economy  of  space  saves  much  time 
in  reading  and  writing.     This  numer- 
al   system    was    finally    abandoned 
in  1914,  when  Miss  Garland  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission  invented  the 
Union  Mandarin  System,  in  which 
each  of  the  18  initials  is  united  to 
one  of  the  36  finals  (the  former  is 
a  consonant  and  the  latter  a  vowel 
to  express  the  basic  sounds  of  the 
Chinese  language).     This  was  soon 
adopted  and  promoted  by  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Chinese  Blind  and 
has    become    the    current    system 
in  use  throughout  the  country.  Each 
character  of  Chinese  words  is  spelt 
with  one  consonant  and  one  vowel, 
with    an    additional    third   cell    for 
one   of   the   five   signs   of   the   five 
accents    in    the    Chinese    language. 
Compared  with  the  former  system 
it  is  less  economical  in  space  and 


time    but    its    simplicity    makes    it 
easy   for  beginners.     One  must  re- 
member that  the  Chinese  language 
in  its  written  form  is  not  a  phonetic 
system  with  letters  from  an  alpha- 
bet as  in  most  Western  languages. 
Its  characters  are  all  different,  each 
character  representing  one  word  only 
and     there     are     ninety     thousand 
different  words  or  characters,  with 
only   a   few   thousand   of   them   in 
common    use.     Each    word    has    a 
monosyllabic      .sound.     The      basic 
sounds   including   the   five    accents 
are  not  more  than  five  hundred  so 
the   greatest    difficulty    lies   in    the 
fact  that  there  are  often  as  many 
as  twenty  or  thirty  words  pronounc- 
ed in  exactly  the  same  way  to  the 
ear  but  which  are  entirely  different 
to  the  eye.     These  characters  would 
naturally    appear    in    precisely    the 
same  spelling  if  a  phonetic  system 
were  applied  to  them.  Braille  being 
a   phonetic   system   cannot    answer 
the  demand  of  these  forms  of  char- 
acters with  so  many  varied  mean- 
ings.    I    must    make    it    clear   also 
that     the      Chinese     spoken     and 
written     language    differs    conside- 
rably.    Though  the  former  kind  of 
plain  language  (Peth-hua)  has  been 
promoted  it  is  only  used  in  daily 
speech  and  very   simple  and  popu- 
lar writings.     If  a  written  sentence 
is  read  the  blind  do  not  know  what 
each  word  means  even  if  it  is  given 
with  its  context.     The  English  word 
"bear"  may  mean  an  animal  or  an 
action,   but   a   Chinese   sound  may 
mean   twenty  different   things  and 
words.     A  piece  of  literary  writing 
is  presented  in  such  a  style  that  with 
some  archaic  words  and  complicated 
characters  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for   any    scholar    to   understand   it 
through  hearing  without  the  assis- 
tance of  a  printed  copy  of  the  same 
in    Characters. 

These    difficulties    can    never    be 
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overcome  by  any  of  the  former 
Braille  systems  since  they  do  not 
make  enough  distinction  among 
these  various  characters  having  the 
same  spelling,  sound  and  accent. 
The  writer  invented  a  system  which 
is  in  fact  a  modification  of  the 
Union  Mandarin  System  which  has 
successfully  surmonted  these  dif- 
ficulties. Being  a  student  of  sever- 
al European  languages  in  Braille 
he  has  been  able  to  adapt  some  of 
the  changes  of  positions  used  in 
contractions.  The  same  initial  and 
finals  are  kept  but  the  third  space 
or  cell  for  the  accent  is  saved 
in  each  word  by  shifting  the  forms 
of  the  two  letters  spelt  together, 
such  as  from  upper  to  lower  cell 
and  from  right  to  left;  there  are 
just  five  changes  available  to  accom- 
modate the  five  accents.  With  a 
few  additional  punctuation  signs 
and  contractions  the  ordinary  plain 
language  can  be  satisfactorily  and 
clearly  written.  This  system  claims 
greater  simplicity  for  learning  read- 
ing and  writing  and  can  be  summa- 
rized in  ten  rules  including  the 
regulations  governing  the  use  of 
signs.  For  the  literary  language  an 
additional  third  cell  is  used  to  signi- 
fy the  radical  root  and  sometimes 
even  parts  of  every  word.  With 
a  code  or  dictionary  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  which  should  be 
embossed  in  Braille  as  well  as  print- 
ed in  ink,  a  blind  student  can  look 
up  the  meaning  of  any  new  word 
and  refer  the  form  of  the  visible 
character  to  the  sighted  when  neces- 
sary. If  the  present  Chinese  type- 
writer can  be  arranged  accordingly 
it  will  be  accessible  to  the  blind 
who  are  unable  to  use  the  one  in 
existence.  In  this  way  the  blind 
wiU  again  be  brought  into  closer 
relation  with  the  sighted  and  the 
Chinese  will  enjoy  all  the  facilities 
of  the  foreign  blind.     The  system 


above  described  may  well  take  the 
place  of  the  Chinese  characters 
altogether  when  it  will  have  been 
perfected.  The  writer,  having  be- 
come blind  at  an  age  when  still 
pursuing  his  studies,  feels  that  he  is 
in  a  position  to  judge  the  faults 
of  the  Chinese  writing  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  blind  and  to 
recommend  improvements  in  the 
existing  Braille  system;  to  realize 
the  merits  of  a  phonetic  system  of 
writing  and  the  demerits  of  an 
unscientific  though  artistic  system 
such  as  Chinese. 

Despite  all  petitions,  the  workers 
for  the  blind  in  China  have  unfor- 
tunately no  organization  among 
themselves,  and  most  of  them  being 
foreign  missionaries  and  philan- 
thropists instead  of  real  education- 
alists, they  can  hardly  be  convinced 
that  a  reform,  if  not  a  revolution  in 
the  Chinese  Braille  system,  is  of 
more  importance  and  service  to  the 
blind  in  China  than  mere  donations 
and  funds  to  shelter,  clothe  and 
feed  them.  Yet  with  the  handicaps 
of  being  isolated  from  the  seeing 
society,  incompetence  in  practical 
occupations  and  absolute  impossi- 
bility to  follow  literary  pursuits, 
the  Chinese  blind  are  still  taught 
and  made  to  use  the  old  systems  of 
Braille. 

The  Hill-Murray  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Peking  has  turned  out 
a  number  of  blind  evangelists  but 
is  insignificant  in  its  present  form. 

The  David-Hill  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Hankow  was  founded 
in  1888  and  is  now  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  of 
Great  Britain.  This  school  deserves 
commendation  as  it  has  produced 
a  number  of  able  and  very  success- 
ful organists,  musicians,  evangel- 
ists as  well  as  teachers  for  the  blind. 
It  had  a  Braille  system  of  its  own 
but     when     the     Union     Mandarin 
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System  was  declared  to  be  the  Na- 
tional Braille,  it  immediately  aban- 
doned the  old  for  the  new  without 
the  slightest  prejudice.  The  In- 
stitution is  always  ready  to  accept 
various  reforms  and  improvements, 
with  courageous  workers  (most  of 
them  missionaries)  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
They  have  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
icans who,  I  remember,  gave  up 
American  for  International  Braille. 
A  former  branch  school  for  girls 
was  moved  to  my  native  city 
Changsha  in  1905  and  has  been  ever 
since  under  the  auspices  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  Miss  Vassel, 
a  German  missionary  is  in  charge  of 
the  school  and  is  politing  it  through 
fair  and  foul  weather. 

The  Institution  for  the  Chinese  - 
Blind,  founded  by  Dr.  John  Fryer 
in  191 1,  and  directed  from  the 
beginning  by  his  son,  Mr.  George 
B.  Fryer,  is  comparatively  speaking, 
the  best  school  for  the  bhnd  in 
China,  it  is  still  however  far  from 
the  ideal  school  that  China  really 
needs.  Dr.  Fryer,  who  came  to  China 
in  i860  and  who  counted  among 
his  pupils  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fong  and 
others  who  later  distinguished  them- 
selves in  both  the  official  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  country,  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  oriental 
languages  and  literature  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  was 
equipped  to  bring  the  best  of  West- 
ern thought  to  China  and  to 
transport  Chinese  culture  to  the 
West.  The  writer  was  practically 
brought  up  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Fryer  immediately  following  his 
blindness  and  he  has  been  deeply 
impressed  by  their  kindness,  cour- 
age and  patience  not  only  in 
educating  the  blind  but  also  in 
alleviating  the  suffering  of  the 
Chinese  blind  and  above  all  in 
offering  themselves  as  an  example 


of  sacrifice.  What  they  did  for  me 
(including  reading  to,  encouraging, 
looking  after  and  caring  for  me)  is 
but  a  small  part  of  what  they  have 
done  to  countless  others.  The  work 
of  this  Institution  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  literary  and  industrial. 
With  regard  to  literary  work,  there 
is  a  kindergarten,  a  school  for  boys 
and  another  for  girls  with  nine 
grades  (from  first  year  primary  to 
the  third  year  of  Junior  Middle 
School)  and  a  normal  school  which 
gives  appropriate  training  of 
teachers  for  other  blind  schools. 
The  dean  of  the  literary  department 
is  the  first  (the  writer  being  the 
second)  blind  graduate  from  St. 
John's  University,  and  his  sagacious 
judgment  and  plans  only  lack 
understanding  and  co-operation  of 
the  other  authorities.  The  curric- 
ulum followed  is  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary school  for  seeing  boys  and  the 
courses  of  study  are  those  authoriz- 
ed by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, some  are  specially  selected 
courses  which  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
Institution  has  a  stereotyping  and 
printing  machine  (the  only  one  in 
China)  which  publishes  general 
texts,  a  weekly  and  a  monthly 
magazine.  I  regret  to  say  that  in 
spite  of  such  surroundings  and  such 
equipment  it  has  little  courage  in 
effecting  improvements  and  reforms, 
which  of  course  cannot  be  achieved 
in  a  short  period  of  time. 

For  industrial  work  the  Institu- 
tion has  a  workshop  in  which  the 
blind  are  taught  to  make  rattan 
furniture  which  is  sold  to  local 
customers.  Those  blind  who  mani- 
fest no  decided  talent  for  anything 
else  are  taught  a  manual  work  most 
suited  to  them.  The  totally  blind 
twelve  full-time  workers  can  turn 
out  about  five  thousand  dollars' 
worth    of    goods    every    year    and 
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receive  on  a  commission  basis  over 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  wages 
which  affords  them  a  reasonable 
living.  The  girls'  school  has  start- 
ed without  much  difference  from 
the  work  of  other  girls'  schools. 
Education  and  training  for  the 
blind  girl?  in  China  will,  I  think,  be 
more  important  as  Chinese  society 
is  most  unfavorable  to  them.  So 
far  most  blind  girls  in  other  blind 
schools  have  been  taught  knitting, 
which  offers  such  a  scanty  income 
that  it  hardly  keeps  the  wolf  from 
the.  door.  Knitted  goods  as  well 
as  rattan  are  only  in  demand  in 
ports  and  modern  cosmopolitan 
cities  like  Shanghai. 

Another  institution  worth  men- 
tioning is  the  A.  M.  C.  Ling  Kuan 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Foochow 
which  was  founded  in  i8g8.  It 
has  a  very  important  position  in 
the  Chinese  history  of  education 
for  the  blind,  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  successful  in  teaching 
brass-band  playing  and  piano 
tuning.  This  brass  band  once  visit- 
ed England  and  Scotland  to  raise 
funds.  In  China  there  are  scores 
of  dialects  entirely  different  from 
one  another,  and  a  Fukienese  can 
never  be  understood  if  he  cannot 
speak  Mandarin.  This  school  had 
consequently  a  Braille  system  of  its 
own  to  meet  the  educational 
demands  for  that  province  or  rather 
that  locality,  since  there  are  many 
different  dialects  in  each  province. 


III.  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Sensible  of  his  limited  experience 
and  foresight,  in  offering  any 
suggestions  so  significant  for  the 
work  of  the  blind  in  China,  the 
writer  must  apologize  for  any  con- 


clusion or  criticism,  which  might 
appear  impracticable  under  present 
conditions.  He  has  however  during 
his  eleven  years'  blindness  tried  his 
best  to  come  into  close  contact 
with  various  kinds  of  blind  people, 
with  or  without  a  knowledge  of 
Braille,  old  and  young,  successful 
and  unsuccessful,  blind  girls  who 
are  despised  and  ill-treated  at  home 
or  those  shut  up  in  institutions 
entirely  isolated  from  the  world, 
and,  being  a  student,  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  questions  of  education 
and  sociology;  he  therefore  feels 
that  he  is  in  a  fair  position  to 
understand  the  real  needs  of  the 
Chinese  blind  as  a  whole  and  what 
programme  would  seem  the  most 
urgent  and  desirable  for  the  great 
task  of  improving  the  lives  of  the 
Wind. 

Primarily,  the  vital  change  must 
come  about  in  a  reform  of  the 
Braille  system  for  the  present  Union 
Mandarin  Braille  cannot  meet  the 
practical  demand,  since  it  carries 
simply  the  sound  and  not  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  If  we  want 
an  education  in  literature,  history, 
law,  philosophy,  etc.  permanent 
and  standard  Braille  books  must  be 
embossed,  and  all  permanent  and 
standard  books  are  in  compara- 
tively more  literary  Chinese,  which 
cannot  be  represented  by  any  of 
the  past  and  present  Braille  systems. 
Secondly,  for  the  Chinese  blind  as 
a  whole  the  present  system  of 
education  is  unsatisfactory  with 
neither  aim  nor  programme.  The 
problem  is  twofold:  the  blind  must 
be  given  at  the  least  a  common 
sense  knowledge  and  they  should 
be  equipped  with  a  means  of  self 
support.  A  newly  invented  Braille 
system  should  be  imparted  for  a 
period  of  six  of  seven  years  and 
education  must  be  professional  in 
character.     There     must     be     one 
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institution  either  in  the  form  of  a 
primary  school  or  home  for  the 
bhnd,  where  the  use  of  Braille  and 
a  preliminary  education  is  imparted 
for  six  years,  adults  to  be  taught  a 
trade.  There  must  be  one  central 
school  in  every  province;  the  school 
is  to  be  divided  into  two  depart: 
ments,  one  general,  the  other  special. 
The  general  department  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  ordinary  junior  and 
senior  high  school  with  studies 
in  elementary  science,  literature, 
geography,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  history  and  so  forth  with 
six  years'  training,  a  graduating 
scholar  would  be  ready  to  enter 
ordinary  colleges.  The  "  special  " 
starts  from  the  last  three  years 
(senior  high  school)  and  would 
give  special  training  in  some  pro- 
fession to  gifted  individuals  who 
are  unable  to  continue  a  university 
career.  The  special  department  will 
provide  professional  training  to 
musically  gifted  individuals  to 
become  music  teachers,  soloists, 
band  or  orchestra  members,  piano 
tuners  (all  these  will  have  promising 
futures  in  China  as  the  country  is 
in  dire  need  of  such  experts).  Mas- 
sage is  another  profession  to  be 
imparted.  Story-telling  is  and 
always  will  be  a  good  vocation  for 
the  blind  as  it  requires  no  vision 
and  will  be  useful  for  the  radio. 
The  special  blind  department  should 
include  a  normal  school  devoted 
to  the  training  of  expert  blind 
teachers  for  other  blind  schools.     A 


few  printing  presses,  lending  libra- 
ries, organizations  with  headquar- 
ters where  blind  workers  can  meet 
to  discuss  plans  of  reform,  impro- 
vement and  amelioration  among 
themselves.  Preventive  work, 
which  is  quite  as  important  as 
educational  and  social  work  must, 
for  the  present,  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  central  and  local  health 
administrators.  The  work  which 
I  have  outlined  can  never  be 
carried  out  by  private  philanthropy 
and  missions.  It  requires  the  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  the  State 
and  if  this  support  is  withheld  the 
army  of  two  million  blind  will 
exhaust  part  of  the  production  of 
society  as  parasites.  Years  ago 
Mr  F.  P.  Van  and  I  initiated  a 
Chinese  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
but  lacking  moral  and  financial 
support  it  was  disbanded.  Louis 
Braille  was  confronted  with  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  which 
one  realizes  more  vividly  when  one 
visits  the  Paris  Institute.  Before 
consecrating  himself  entirely  to  the 
task  the  writer  hopes,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
blind  in  his  own  country,  to  be 
able  to  study  the  question  in 
advanced  foreign  countries.  He  is 
sincerely  grateful  to  the  many 
foreign  friends,  blind  and  sighted, 
who  are  the  leading  workers  for 
the  blind  in  the  world,  and  to  whose 
encouragement,  co-operation  and 
assistance  his  present  success  is 
largely   due. 


THE  SENSE  OF  OBSTACLE 


By  Mr  Mattoso  da  Fonseca 

Director  of  the  Asilo-Escola  Antonio  Feliciano  de  Castilho, 
Lisbon,    Portugal. 


With  the  development  of  ins- 
truction for  the  bhnd  in  all  countries 
the  number  augments  more  or  less 
of  those  who,  having  been  educated 
for  a  profession,  progress  in  their 
social    relations    with    the    sighted. 

Out  of  school  the  blind  devote 
themselves  to  open  air  exercices 
which  their  temperaments  demand, 
just  as  their  condition  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  activity;  they 
are  always  anxious  to  make  as 
many  acquaintances  as  possible  in 
the  world  to  which  they  wish  to 
belong  and  where,  very  frequently, 
they  have  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  seeing.  So  they 
want  to  go  round  without  a  sign  of 
dependence,   which   a  guide  infers. 

If  a  blind  person  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  public,  they  will 
become  accustomed  to  appreciate 
the  personality  of  the  blind  and 
to  have  less  horror  of  his  infirmity, 
they  will  manifest  more  fellow 
feeling  for  him  than  humiliating 
pity.  Nowadays  people  are  no  long- 
er astounded  to  see  a  learned  blind 
man,  leading  an  active  life  like 
that  of  other  men. 

Yet  one  cannot  help  marvelling 
at  the  fact  of  a  man  deprived  of 
sight  walking  through  the  streets 
of  a  city,  going  towards — and  often 


in  a  most  natural  way —  a  particular 
place.  He  may  pass  you  without 
your  noticing  his  infirmity;  he  avoids 
passers,  lamp-posts,  trees,  all 
obstacles  which  are  before  him 
and  at  a  given  moment  he  stops  in 
front  of  a  door  and  enters. 

Ever  since  this  particular  faculty 
of  having  a  presentiment  of  the 
proximity  of  obstacles  and  avoiding 
them  has  been  noticed,  one  rightly 
wonders  what  is  this  faculty  or  this 
special  sense.  It  is  a  problem 
which  has  yet  to  be  solved. 

We  know  that  it  is  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  that  the 
blind  sense  the  presence  of  objects 
some  distance  away — if  the  objects 
in  question  are  on  a  level  with  the 
face.  Yet  there  are  blind  people 
who  feel  the  presence  of  objects 
in  a  lower  position — for  instance 
on  a  level  with  the  chest.  This 
sense  is  more  notable  in  children 
as,  on  account  of  their  small  stature, 
they  sense  a  greater  number  of 
objects. 

A  few  physiologists  declare  the 
existence  of  a  very  special  sense  ; 
others  on  the  contrary,  and  perhaps 
the  majority,  do  not  admit  of  any 
special  sense  in  the  blind.  The 
latter  maintain  that  it  is  the  devel- 
oped   faculties    of    certain    unused 
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senses  which  indicate  to  the  bUnd 
the  proximity  of  objects. 

During  the  35  years  of  my 
directorship  of  a  Wind  home-school, 
I  have  hved  very  much  among  the 
bhnd,  observing  them  not  only  in 
school  hours  but  after  school  in 
their  ordinary,  active  life.  I  have 
always  been  keenly  interested  iii 
this  sense  of  touch  at  a  distance 
and  I  seized  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  manifestation 
of  such  a  strange  faculty.  The 
substitution  of  the  senses  in  the 
blind  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge; 
the  sound  of  steps  and  other  noises, 
through  the  interception  of  sound 
waves,  determine  the  conditions  in 
the  place  and  forewarn  one  of  the 
proximity  of  an  obstacle. 

Whether  noises  are  manifold  and 
excessive  or,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  place  is  quite  quiet,  the  blind 
man  in  spite  of  everything  is 
conscious  of  an  obstacle. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in 
auditory  faculties  or  in  other 
untouched  senses.  In  our  schools, 
I  notice  that  in  the  Httle  blind 
children  from  6  to  10  years  the 
sense  of  obstacle  is  clearly  developed. 
One  should  see  them  during  their 
recreation  hours.  The  children  run 
about  vivaciously,  they  pass  one 
another  confidently;  the  smallest 
run  around  everywhere  without 
knocking  themselves;  they  play 
noisy  round  games  in  the  garden. 
In  the  house,  a  young  pianist  plays 
and  couples  dance.  Everywhere 
there  are  pupils  moving  about, 
supervisors,  attendants.  In  this 
coming  and  going  one  hardly  knows 
which  are  the  sighted  and  which 
the  sightless. 

Among  the  boys,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  games,  there  are  sometimes 
scuffles  just  as  in  a  school  of  sighted 
children.     All    this    activity    takes 


place  almost  naturally,  without 
sudden  and  unconscious  encounters. 
Among  these  little  inattentive  ones 
the  sense  of  obstacle  is  manifested 
very  often,  quite  independent  of 
hearing. 

If    the    sense    of    obstacle    were 
absolutely  dependent  upon  hearing, 
it     is     obvious     that     the     greater 
number    of    educated    blind    would 
have  noticed  it,  since  they  are  so 
much    engaged    in    observing    their 
own    faculties    in    order    to    make 
the  most   of  them.     However,   the 
majority  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this  subject  are  of  opinion 
that    the    sense    of    obstacle    can 
manifest     itself     independently     of 
hearing.     The   mere   fact   that   the 
perception  of  the  proximity  of  the 
object    is    felt    in    the    upper    part 
of    the    face    would    indicate    that 
there    is    a    sensation    independent 
of  the  other  senses.     In  the  streets, 
among    the     thousands     of     noises 
of    a    city,    the    blind     are    rarely 
victims  of  accidents.     In   Portugal 
I    do   not   know  in   30   years   of   a 
mortal    street    accident    happening 
to    a    blind    person.     For    several 
years    not    a    single    accident    has 
befallen    a    blind    person    in    the 
streets  of  Lisbon.     One  remembers 
that    in    this    town    the    blind    go 
round    usually    without    a    guide, 
but    all    carry    a    white    cane.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  boys  of  our 
school    learn    very    early    to    walk 
through  the  streets  without  a  guide. 
It  is  certain  that  the  blind  man  in 
the  street,  in  spite  of  his  apparent 
assurance,      concentrates      all     his 
attention  on  the  danger  laying  in 
wait  for  him,  that  he  calls  up  all 
his  faculties  and  takes  every  pre- 
caution, but  it  is  also  evident  that 
often  it  is  due  to  his  sense  of  obstacle 
that  he  avoids  an  accident. 

Those  who  are  blind  from  birth 
are  doubtless  the  most  gifted  with 
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this  special  sensibility.  Would  the 
nervous  make-up  of  the  individual 
also  have  an  influence  on  this 
sensibility?  In  several  subjects  I 
have  been  able  to  observe  that 
people  of  a  very  nervous  temper- 
ament werie  very  little  sensitive 
to  the  proximity  of  objects,  some 
were  devoid  of  the  sense  of  obstacle 
although  they  were  very  susceptible 
to  atmospheric  conditions  such  as 
the  approach  of  a  storm,  etc... 
This  concerns  subjects  with  very 
nervous  temperaments,  seeing  that 
a  nervous  disposition  is  very  fre- 
quent in  the  blind,  especially  in 
those  who  devote  themselves  to 
study  or  any  mental  occupation. 
Very  few  blind  manage  to  locate 
exactly  the  sensation  of  obstacle. 
The  majority  point  out  the  forehead 
or  the  temples,  this  depending  on 
the  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves  in  relation  to  the  object; 
others  maintain  that  besides  the 
forehead  and  temples,  the  eyes 
have  the  same  sensibility;  in  very 
rare  cases  I  have  even  heard  quoted 
the  cheeks  or  ear.  Blind  people 
who  are  very  interested  in  the 
question  declare  that  it  is  through 
the  forehead,  principally  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  that  they  experience 
sensation.  The  proposition  of  sensi- 
bility peculiar  to  the  trifacial  nerve 
has.  been  considered,  which  would 
receive  from  nearby  objects 
emanations  of  a  nature  difficult  to 
specify.     It  is  to  be  assumed  that 


there,  in  the  sensative  nerves  of 
the  skull,  the  impressionable  organ 
is  to  be  found  which  provident 
Nature  has  designated  to  carry  out 
this  function  when  necessary.  I 
believe  that  the  study  of  certain 
people  who  are  searching  for  an 
answer  to  the  enigma  is  carried 
on  in  these  lines. 

This  problem  is  not  of  interest 
merely  to  the  blind  and  workers 
for  the  blind,  it  is  a  question  of  a 
peculiarity  in  human  nature  which 
calls  for  scientific  study  to  define. 
Those  who  are  occupied  with  this 
important  question  are  few  in 
number.  Occasionally  some  physi- 
ologist, or  even  a  known  savant, 
comes  with  his  authorized  opinion 
to  shed  some  light  on  this  mystery, 
yet  without  clearing  it  up  entirely. 
I  think  one  should  make  an  appeal 
regarding  the  subject  to  savants, 
inviting  them  —  and  entreating 
them  —  to  study  this  problem  and 
to  state  their  opinion.  This  appeal 
should  be  made  in  every  country 
by  the  press  for  the  blind  and 
scientific  magazines,  which  would 
later  publish  the  most  approved 
opinions.  I  believe  that  Science 
would  show  this  question,  in  the 
face  of  such  manifest  interest,  a 
kindly-disposed  attention.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  man 
who  makes  marvellous  progress  in 
the  various  branches  of  science, 
should  be  anxious  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  himself. 
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ACTIVITIES   OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BRAILLE  PRESS  Inc.. 

April  1st,   1934  —  March  31st,  1935. 


During  the  past  year  our  activities 
have  been  marked  by  increasing 
difficulties  in  international  work 
for  the  blind  :  tariffs  and  quota 
restrictions  have  somewhat  limited 
our  services  to  the  blind,  much  to 
their  regret. 

In  brief,  our  work  may  be  stated 
as    follows: 


MUSIC 

The  embossing  of  music  in  Braille 
is  exceedingly  costly  but  it  renders 
such  valuable  services  to  the  blind 
musicians  of  the  world  at  large 
that  this  branch  of  activity  is 
fully    justified. 

Music,  both  classical  and  popular, 
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is  transcribed  only  in  the  interna- 
tional music  symbols  which  we 
were  instrumental  in  standardizing 
as  far  back  as  April  1929  and  which 
are  now  in  use  throughout  the 
world. 

Among  the  80,000  pages  of  music 
which  have  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  blind  many  pieces  of  primary 
importance  for  educational  purposes 
for  organ,  piano,  violin,  cello  as  well 
as  vocal  music  are  to  be  noted. 

A  catalog  in  Braille  of  all  the 
music  publications  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  up  to  January  1935 
has  been  completed  and  a  large 
number  of  blind  musicians  have 
expressed  deep  gratitude  for  it. 

Appreciation  has  also  been 
expressed  for  the  Thiberge  apparatus 
which  enables  a  sightless  music 
professor  to  teach  music  to  seeing 
pupils.  The  first  forty-eight  sets 
have  already  been  disposed  of  and 
the  manufacture  of  another  fifty  is 
now   being  contemplated. 


WORKSHOP 

The  manufacture  of  appliances, 
games  and  Braille  writers  has  been 
continued  and  constantly  developed 
as  the  quality,  accuracy  and  reliabil- 
ity of  our  products  have  become 
better  known  thoughout  the  world. 


(b)  Braille  Writers. 

All  the  light,  durable,  reliable 
and  inexpensive  Braille  Writers 
developed  by  us  several  years  ago 
are  disposed  of  and,  as  the  Writer 
which  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  recently  put  on  the  market 
should  suffice  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  blind  in  this  sphere,  we  have 
discontinued  this  line  of  manufacture. 


PRINTING   PLANTS 


Printing  Plants  founded  or 
equipped  by  the  American  Braille 
Press  with  funds  given  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Nelson  Cromwell  consist  of: — 2  in 
France,  2  in  Belgium,  i  in  Poland 
and  I  in  Portugal.  Other  Print- 
ing Plants  founded  or  equipped  by 
the  American  Braille  Press  are  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Colombia  while  the 
"Institute  Benjamin  Constant"  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  purchased  its 
equipment   outright. 

The  following  countries  have 
applied  for  Printing  Plants  but  their 
requests  have  not  yet  been  investigat- 
ted:  Bulgaria,  Chile,  China,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece,  Hungary,  India,  Pa- 
lestine, Philippine  Islands,  Rumania, 
and  Switzerland. 


(a)  Stereotyping   Machines. 

The  manufacture  of  these  punch- 
ing machines  for  Braille  embossing, 
entirely  developed  in  our  workshop, 
has  been  continued.  Plants  using 
stereotyping  machines  manufactur- 
ed by  American  Braille  Press  Inc. 
are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
France,  England,  Italy,  South 
Africa,  HoUand,  Portugal,  Poland, 
Brazil,    Colombia    and    Belgium. 


BRAILLE  MAGAZINES 


Although  the  American  Braille 
Press  ceased  publishing  magazines 
in  1933  it  extends,  in  certain  in- 
tances,  annual  grants  towards  the 
publication  of  magazines  originally 
published  by  ourselves  but  which 
are  now  appearing  from  the  print- 
ing plants  we  have  founded. 
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TALKING  BOOK 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  blind, 
particularly  persons  deprived  of 
sight  at  an  advanced  age,  are  not 
readers  of  Braille  or  Moon  type, 
either  on  account  of  physical  defects, 
nervousness  or  lack  of  sensitiveness 
in  their  fingers. 

These  reasons  have  led  the  Amer- 
ican Braille  Press  to  make  a  minute 
survey  of  all  recording  processes 
as  well  as  of  the  materials  employed 
therein;  and  the  studies  have  resulted 
in  the  setting  up  in  its  building  of  a 
complete  sound  laboratory.  The 
purpose  of  the  American  Braille 
Press  is  to  give  the  blind  the  opportu- 
nity of  judging  themselves  of  the 
possibilities  and  advantages  of  the 
talking  book.  The  future  policy 
of  the  American  Braille  Press  will 
be  guided  according  to  the  response 
it  receives  and  the  amount  of 
cooperation  it  will  obtain  from 
public  authorities,  associations  of 
the  blind  and  the  press  in  every 
country. 

Like  the  distribution  of  Braille 
volumes,  the  talking  book  is  not 
a  commercial  product,  the  entire 
scheme  being  purely  philanthropic. 

The  records  are  made  entirely  in 
our  workshop  by  a  new  process  we 
have  developed  and  recorded  in  our 
studio.  The  discs  are  flexible,  light, 
will  not  break  and  do  not  scratch. 
They  play  for  thirteen  minutes  on 
each  side  and  some  records  have 
been  played  in  our  laboratory  over 
five  hundred  times  without  any 
change  in  the  quality  of  sound  and 
without  any  apparent  wear. 

The  present  idea  of  launching  the 
talking  book  is  to  have  the  American 
Braille  Press  assume  provisionally 
the  task  of  recording  the  text  on 
the  discs  for  demonstration  purposes, 
and  this  in  any  language,  then  the 


formation  of  special  committees  in 
each  country,  the  role  of  which 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
by  the  blind  of  the  necessary 
reproducing    machines. 

The  talking  book  which  we  have 
produced  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
"direct  electrical  recording",  which 
means  that  once  the  original  disc 
has  been  recorded,  any  number  of 
reproductions  or  copies  can  be 
obtained  directly  without  having 
recourse  to  a  mould  or  matrix  and 
without  any  pressing  whatever; 
hence  its  low  cost  of  $0.33  per  disc. 

The  recording  of  sound  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  three  patents 
have  been  secured  by  the  American 
Braille   Press   for  this  process. 


PUBLICATIONS 

"...  AND  THERE  WAS  LIGHT  " 
published  quarterly  with  a  circula- 
tion of  2,300  copies  is  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  American  Braille 
Press.  It  gives  regular  accounts 
of  major  events  of  its  activities,  and 
contains  besides  technical  articles 
by  well-known  sightless  people  or 
others  dealing  with  subjects  of 
world-wide  interest  to  the  blind  and 
those  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

The  American  Braille  Press  has 
sponsored  as  usual  and  taken  an 
active  part,  in  many  cases  financial- 
ly, in  all  reasonable  manifestations 
destined  to  promote  good  will  among 
and  for  the  blind,  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  to  remain  perfectly 
neutral  from  every  political  and 
religious    standpoint. 
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FINANCES 

Our  budget  has  been  balanced 
through  the  generosity  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Wm.  Nelson  Cromwell' 
who  personally  assumed  and  paid 


for  all  the  expenses  of  the  New 
York  Office,  thereby  making  availa- 
ble for  work  for  the  blind  the  entire 
amount  collected  for  that  purpose. 

Geo  L.  Raverat. 
Secretary  general. 


THE  TALKING  BOOK 


By  Maurice  Cintrat*,  Paris 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all 
the  blind  do  not  learn  Braille  and 
that  among  those  who  have  learnt 
it  all  have  not  become  or  remained 
persevering  readers;  the  reasons  for 
this  are  known  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  them  here. 

The  Talking  Book  can  be  appre- 
ciated particularly  by  those  blind 
people  who  do  not  know  any  other 
tactile  method  of  reading  or  who 
do  not  read  Braille  fluently;  taking 
into  account  the  attraction  of  novel- 
ty and  the  craze  for  anything  fresh, 
there  is  nevertheless  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  eventually  certain  per- 
manence will  be.  established;  to 
achieve  its  aim  the  Talking  Book 
must  offer  to  each  individual  reader 
exactly  what  he  requires  at  the 
moment  he  wants  it. 

In  193 1  the  Echophone  Daily- 
graph  (Stille-Pulsen  method)  made 
its  appearance  in  France;  this  appa- 


*  Blind. 


ratus  records  the  voice  on  a  steel 
wire,  then  reproduces  it  immedi- 
ately, permitting  an  uninterrupted 
audition  of  approximately  45  mi- 
nutes. Its  acceptance  as  a  means 
of  "sound"  reading  for  the  blind 
cannot  be  dreamed  of  on  account 
of  its  price  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
At  about  the  same  time  a  Talking 
Book  was  spoken  of,  utilizing  a 
special  method  of  recording  on  a  disc 
which  would  also  provide  for  very 
long  auditions;  the  apparatus  how- 
ever would  have  cost  at  least  $134. — 
and  the  disc  for  an  hour's  audition 
$10. — ;  this  method  has  never  yet 
been  commercialized  and  if  it  ever 
will  be,  it  would  probably  be  a  long 
time  before  conditions  allow  of  its 
adoption  as  a  method  of  reading 
for  the  blind. 

Reviewing  different  methods  of 
sound  reproduction  one's  thoughts 
naturally  fly  to  the  phonograph 
record  but  its  auditions  are  very 
short,  approximately  4  minutes  on 
each  side,  which  would  necessitate 
a  rather  large  number  of  records  to 
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complete  a  "talking  book"  and 
which  would  consequently  effect  the 
total  cost.  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  set  to  work  to 
perfect  a  disc  to  ensure  a  longer 
recording,  with  a  view  to  utilizing 
it  for  the  blind;  it  set  up  a  studio 
for  sound  research  in  its  premises 
where  many  minute  experiments 
were  made,  producing  the  desired 
results.  A  type  of  record  was 
perfected  30  centimeters  in  diame- 
ter, making  33-1/3  revolutions  in- 
stead of  78  a  minute  which  is  the 
speed  of  ordinary  commercial  re- 
cords; by  means  of  a  special  record- 
ing scheme  the  American  Founda- 
tion succeeded  in  producing  an 
eighteen-minute-audition  on  each 
side  of  the  disc. 

At  the  same  time  as  they  were 
perfecting  the  recording,  they  pro- 
duced models  of  mixed  apparatuses 
for  the  audition  of  the  Talking  Book 
and  the  ordinary  record  develop- 
ing the  revolutions  at  33-1/3  and 
78  respectively. 

The  experiments  of  the  American 
Foundation  were  virtually  at  an  end 
in  the  Spring  of  1934;  at  that  period 
another  organization  for  the  blind, 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America  at 
Los  Angeles,  which  had  also  set  up 
a  research  studio,  made  known  the 
invention  of  a  record  based  on  the 
principle  of  constant  linear  speed 
for  which  many  inventors  had  been 
seeking.  The  Institution  at  Los 
Angeles  uses  a  record  40  centimeters 
in  diameter  and  through  its  method 
can  give  an  hour's  audition  on  each 
side;  the  recording  apparatus,  named 
"Readophone",  is  of  a  special  me- 
chanical construction  which  cannot 
be  adapted  to  the  recording  of  other 
discs.  A  record  which  theoretically 
would  give  an  uninterrupted  audi- 
tion of  an  hour  on  each  side  would 
present  the  material  difficulty  of 
good    recording,    the    reader    being 


unable  to  maintain  the  same  stand- 
ard of  reading  for  so  long.  Consid- 
ering that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
one  system  of  talking  book  the 
American  Foundation  nominated 
a  committee  of  technicians  to  ex- 
amine the  two  processes.  This  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended 
that  the  method  of  the  American 
Foundation  be  adopted;  from  that 
time  experiment  became  reality  and 
recording  apparatuses  became  a 
standardized  production,  the  record- 
ing began  and  one  hundred  copies 
of  each  record  were  made.  Each 
record  costs  one  dollar,  at  which 
price  the  blind  can  buy  them  from 
the  American  Foundation;  but  it  is 
the  Circulating  "Sound"  Library 
which  is  the  real  object  and  the 
realization  of  which  is  begun.  By 
the  Pratt  Smooth  law,  the  Library 
of  Congress  disposes  of  an  annual 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  books,  embossed  or  "sound", 
for  the  use  of  adult  blind;  this  organ- 
ization buys  exclusively  the  talk- 
ing books  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion system  and  lends  them  gra- 
tuitously to  the  blind  in  the  same 
way  as  they  do  embossed  books; 
"book"  records  "may  also  be  sent 
post  free.  More  than  a  thousand 
American  blind  have  already  pur- 
chased a  combined  apparatus  for 
these  auditions  and  are  very  satisfied 
with  them. 

To  enable  the  blind  to  have  their 
talking  book  in  various  languages  it 
was  advisable  to  make  it  workable 
for  there  is  a  need  for  a  compara- 
tively inexpensive  way  of  making 
limited  editions  of  books  for  which 
there  is  no  large  demand,  cases 
which  are  the  most  frequent:  with 
a  view  to  making  the  necessary 
research  the  American  Braille  Press 
engaged  a  technician  and  fitted  up  a 
studio;  it  has  perfected  and  patented 
a  new  procedure  of  recording,  solely 
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in  the  interests  of  the  Wind.  These 
records  are  made  entirely  by  the 
American  Braille  Press.  The  discs 
are  31  centimeters  in  diameter,  are 
very  light,  unbreakable,  unscratch- 
able,  make  33-1/3  revolutions  and 
give  nearly  fourteen  minutes'  audi- 
tion on  each  side.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  it  seems  to  us  un- 
practical to  make  recording  much 
longer,  besides,  in  order  to  do  so  the 
grooves  would  have  to  be  closer 
(there  are  5  grooves  to  a  millimeter) 
and  that  would  destroy  the  great 
strength  which  the  American  Braille 
Press  has  obtained  in  their  process. 
Some  of  their  records  have  been 
played  five  hundred  times  without 
altering  the  quality  of  sound  and 
without  apparent  wear;  experiment 
is  being  made  with  another  which 
is  behaving  perfectly,  although  it 
has  given  more  than  1350  auditions. 
These  records  would  only  cost  about 
35  cents.  The  American  Braille 
Press  has  developed  apparatuses 
manipulated  by  hand  or  electrically 
arranged  for  the  "Talking  Book" 
and  ordinary  records;  radio  appara- 
tuses can  also  be  adapted  to  them. 
French  organizations  for  the  Blind 
follow  attentively  research  work  in 
the  field  of  sound  recording  of 
books:  M.  de  Fleuriau,  President  of 
the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  was 
present  at  a  demonstration  of  the 
American  Foundation  which  took 
place  at  the  American  Braille  Press 
in  August  1934  during  a  brief  stay 
in  Paris  of  M.  Migel,  President,  and 
Mr.  Irwin,  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Quite 
recently  Lieutenant  Renaux,  Secre- 
tary General,  and  members  of  an 
examining  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Valentin  Haiiy  visited  the 
studio  of  the  American  Braille  Press 
and  they  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  records  were  very  clear.  Other 
blind  men,  among  them  the  Deputy 


Scapini,  President  of  the  Union  of 
War  Blind,  Mr.  Rene  Roy,  blind 
engineer,  have  come  to  the  American 
Braille  Press  and  have  expressed  the 
same  opinion  and  the  hope  that  in 
the  near  future  the  talking  book 
will  become  a  reality  in  France. 

A  public  demonstration  of  the 
talking  book  of  the  American  Braille 
Press  was  given  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  "Amitie  des  Aveugles  de 
France"  at  their  annual  general 
meeting;  the  President,  Mr.  Guinot, 
expressed  the  interest  of  his  Asso- 
ciation in  the  talking  book  and 
thanked  the  American  Braille  Press 
for  their  initiative  in  making  the 
necessary  research  to  make  the 
talking  book  possible  and  available; 
the  meeting  added  to  its  approba- 
tion warm  applause  and  unani- 
mously expressed  the  wish  that  a 
circulating  "sound"  library  might 
be  founded.  Other  demonstrations 
are  likely  to  be  given  at  the  "  Union 
des  Aveugles  de  Guerre"  and  at  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy. 

Foreigners  interested  in  affairs  of 
the  blind  hearing  that  the  American 
Braille  Press  had  perfected  a  type 
of  record  with  special  advantages, 
have  manifested  their  satisfaction; 
among  them  we  mention  M.  Harald 
Thilander  who  certainly  cannot  be 
biassed  by  self  interest  as  he  is  deaf 
and  blind. 

The  Blind  Institute  of  Marburg- 
Lahn  and  the  Italian  Union  of  the 
Blind  have  decided  to  record  books 
on  discs  of  33-1/3  revolutions;  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
London  is  making  experiments 
which,  we  believe,  will  lead  to  it 
adopting  the  33-1/3  record. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  English,  Ger- 
man and  Italian  blind  will,  before 
long,  have  "sound"  reading  brought 
into  being  by  their  most  qualified 
organizations. 
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It  is  for  those  who  are  responsible  in   France  a  talking  book  for  the 

for  the   directing  of  work  for   the  blind,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  can 

blind  in  our  country  to  cooperate  be  carried  into  effect  without  more 

actively  with  a  view  to  establishing  delay. 


THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM 
OF   THE   BLIND 

By  Antonio  Loffredo* 

Prof,  of  Phil.,   Economics    &  Law,   Sora,    Italy. 


This  problem  evolved  spontane- 
ously from  the  current  of  modern 
thought  which  manifested  itself  so 
decisively  after  the  Great  War  as 
a  natural  need  in  the  youth  who 
desired  to  defend  even  individual 
interests  within  forceful  organiza- 
tions. 

At  the  outset  of  this  unionist 
trend,  difficulties  in  the  determina- 
tion of  programs  were  encountered, 
which  are  so  different  in  actual 
execution;  but  the  impulse  of  broth- 
erhood surmounted  all  obstacles 
and  compelled  even  the  oldest  to 
submit  to  the  invigoration  inspired 
by  this  impelling  breeze  of  new  life. 

Like  soldiers  who  came  out  of 
the  trenches,  the  blind  left  behind 
them  old  traditions,  grouping  them- 
selves in  fighting  array,  shedding 
old  formulas  of  human  pity  which 
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must  reserve  its  loving  and  kind 
care  for  those  who  are  incapable  of 
work. 

To-day  the  social  problem  of  the 
blind  groups,  in  all  countries,  an 
intellectual  power  of  private  citizens 
and  public  men,  but  it  summons  up 
especially  the  efforts  of  colleagues 
who,  with  their  own  problem  of 
daily  existence  solved,  are  willing 
to  devote  their  leisure  to  solving 
the  social  problem  of  others. 

It  is  therefore  no  longer  a  question 
of  pity  for  a  very  human  fact,  but 
of  courageous  initiative  to  affirm 
a  principle  of  civil  right  with  the 
aim  of  ameliorating  the  future  of 
an  entire  class  of  people.  A  class, 
disinherited  hitherto  from  all  social 
patrimony  beyond  that  of  public 
charity,  the  blind  have  succeeded 
by  virtue  of  their  courage,  in  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  other  unfor- 
tunate abnormal  beings — the  deaf 
and  dumb,  aged  infirm,  waifs  and 
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strays — with  whom  they  were  for- 
merly classed. 

It  may  be  on  account  of  their 
numerical  superiority  over  the  others 
but  certainly  through  their  heroic 
past- war  preponderance,  the  blind 
immediately  asserted  the  new  re- 
quirements of  a  class  created  by  a 
revolutionary  atmosphere;  whereas 
before,  those  needs  had  been  unde- 
termined, in  a  vague  instinct  of 
rebellion  which  nevertheless  polariz- 
ed towards  the  bright  hope  of 
casting  off  servitude  to  enter  a 
sphere  of  collective  self  government 
in  which  everyone's  self-assertion 
would  be  easier. 

The  war  proved  to  be  necessary 
experience  to  purge  even  the  moral 
valor  of  the  class  of  old  prejudiced 
blind,  and  from  then-on  all  govern- 
ments assumed  the  direct  work  of 
reeducation  which  henceforth  liber- 
ated them  from  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  public  and  private  charity. 
Indeed  Governments  were  preoccu- 
pied in  protecting  their  citizens  from 
the  consequences  of  an  irreparable 
ill,  against  which  law  rebellion 
would  be  vain  yet  the  reaction  of 
a  vigilant  spirit  is  necessary;  rebel- 
ion  could  only  be  a  demonstration 
of  weakness  serving  to  consolidate 
a  wretched  bondage;  reaction  con- 
stitutes the  real  expression  of  a  free 
will  or  a  will  which  at  least  aspires 
to  freedom. 

The  essential  starting  point  of 
any  discussion  concerning  the  matter 
affects  particularly  the  legal  status 
of  the  blind  individual  (see  my 
book  "The  present  civil  and  legal 
status  of  the  blind"  Ed.  Camastro), 
who  is  considered  no  longer  as  a 
member  of  a  religious  sect,  but  as 
a  free  citizen  in  the  fullness  of  his 
civil  rights  and  consequently  ca- 
pable of  all  the  usual  manifestations 
of  social  coexistence. 

This   adjustment  which   specifies 


the  new  spiritual  requirements  of 
the  blind  and  forms  the  principle 
of  new  and  more  favorable  material 
conditions  for  them,  cannot  be  left 
to  common  public  opinion  which 
always  inclines  superficially  towards 
a  few  certain  cases  which,  neverthe- 
less have  a  deep  moral  meaning. 
The  problem  of  the  blind  had  been 
so  long  neglected  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  postpone  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  which  the  war 
completely  revived. 

No  courageous  and  urgent  action 
should  be  considered  exaggerated 
to-day  by  reason  of  the  huge  army 
of  men  groping  in  the  dark,  led  by 
a  handful  of  bold  men  who  have 
experienced  victory  on  bloody  battle- 
fields and  whom  no  civil  strife  can 
frighten.  An  expression  of  this 
living  force  seething  in  the  heart  of 
this  class  of  men  has  been  manifest 
in  the  last  few  days  during  the 
fraternal  meeting  of  Italian  and 
French  disabled  servicemen  in  the 
"Casa  Madre  dei  Mutilati"  (The 
Mother  House  of  disabled  service- 
men) at  Rome. 

Through  these  assemblies  rather 
than  through  speeches,  the  blind 
can,  after  deliberation,  act  and 
settle  questions  regarding  their  or- 
ganization, which  must  have  as 
its  object  not  merely  the  protection 
of  personal  interests,  but  especially 
the  study  of  more  suitable  means 
to  become  more  useful  citizens. 

The  necessity  of  being  convoyed 
into  the  current  of  normal  social 
life  has  undoubtedly  been  intensifi- 
ed until  it  has  become  an  urgent 
requirement,  through  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  war-blind 
who,  in  our  category,  represent  the 
most  interesting  portion.  Indeed 
it  is  they  who  can  make  the  boldest 
claim  from  Governments  in  defence 
of  their  rights  of  liberty  by  virtue 
of  their  immense  sacrifice. 
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The  most  scrupulous  care  of  the 
blind  must  certainly  effect  their 
psychic  condition  which  often  mani- 
fests anomalies  caused  by  their 
physical  existence  lacking  important 
modifications  which  the  radiation 
of  light  imparts  to  the  mind;  hence 
the  blind  are  frequently  victims 
of  phantastic  illusions,  cherished 
dreams  of  their  afflicted  minds  in 
an  endless  night. 

Yet  with  regard  to  this  suggestion, 
experts  have  cheerfully  affirmed 
that  all  of  these  questions  are 
dependent  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  individual,  and  concern  their 
mental  and  not  merely  their  phys- 
ical faculties.  This  is  so  exact 
that  it  has  been  observed  in  the 
category  of  the  blind  that  the 
number  of  normal  and  abnormal 
children  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  seeing.  The  supreme  object  of 
organizations  working  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  should  be  to  open  the 
way — always  very  difficult  for  a 
blind  person — to  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions or  to  the  arts  and  crafts 
to  which  the  blind  can  aspire 
through  intellectual  strength  and 
experience. 

Moreover,  nomination  to  political 
office  has  become  a  necessity  for 
the  blind,  apart  from  religious  or 
moral  institutions,  to  sustain  with 
dignity  these  solitary  pilgrims  who 
persist  in  their  claims  and  to  reclaim 
those  unfortunate  ones  from  the 
universal  cowardice  of  using  their 
customary  trade  of  mendicity  as  an 
instrument  to  awaken  pity. 

If  it  be  true  that  every  generation . 
cannot  take  up  the  study  of  every 
problem  from  its  beginning  and  that 
new  ones  must  evolve  from  those  of 
preceding  generations,  and  that  the 
present  social  problem  of  the  blind 
has  had  as  its  premise  the  intricate 
discussions  as  to  their  physical, 
juridical  and  civil  status,  there  can 


remain  no  doubt  that  the  pioneers, 
embodied  in  the  war  blind,  will 
derive  profit  from  the  imprints  left 
by  the  ignorant  pilgrims  of  the  past 
and  will  guide  the  entire  class  to 
the  portals  of  this  natural  demand, 
illuminating  the  world  of  the  blind. 
As  the  question  has  passed  from 
a  private  to  that  of  a  public  order, 
the  terms  have  become  modified; 
charity  is  no  longer  sufficient  for 
this  class  of  invalids  who  proudly 
reject  the  appellation  "poor  wret- 
ches" and  call  for  another  befitting 
their  case — that  of  "unfortunate 
men". 

Governements  of  various  nations 
have  considered  intervention  more 
legitimate  in  organizations  of  the 
blind  who  were  considered  as  ci- 
tizens, victims  of  accident,  and 
who,  in  their  perplexing  problem, 
constitute  statistical  casualties.  In 
the  rigor  of  the  so-called  law  of 
numbers,  the  percentage  of  disabled 
among  the  normal  is  determined. 
The  latter's  social  duty  is  to  inte- 
grate somehow  the  budget  of  their 
unfortunate  comrades  as  happens 
in  "clubs",  in  which  members  who 
are  unhurt  pay  voluntarily  the 
premium  of  the  victims  which  fate 
has  chosen  for  the  impunity  of  the 
others. 

From  this  principle  of  distribu- 
tive justice  in  natural  and  social 
problems  in  modern  society,  issues 
the  duty  of  Governments  to  form 
organizations  of  the  disabled  and 
especially  of  the  blind,  who  form 
the  most  important  part,  with  the 
same  economic,  juridical  and  po- 
litical characteristics  of  modern 
mutual  aid  societies  and  state  in- 
surance. 

Nevertheless,  difficulties  surge  up 
when  there  is  a  question  of  putting 
to  the  test  practical  means  of  em- 
ploying the  blind  in   average   pro- 
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duction,  as  noone  would  dare  hence-  very  interesting  subject,  under  the 

forth  doubt  their  capacity  and  indi-  double    aspect    of   the   liberal   pro- 

vidual   activity  after  practical  dem-  fessions  and  employment  in  arts  and 

onstration  given  by  them  in  every  crafts,    is    too    long    to   be    treated 

field  of  human  enterprise  :  but  this  here. 


THE   PROCEDURE    OF   THE   U-SE 

OF     CARTOGRAPHY    IN     RELIEF 

BY    THE   BLIND 

By  Paul  Dupas*,  Paris 


The  teaching  of  geography  with 
its  numerous  maps  which  constitute 
its  foundation,  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  most  complicated  prob- 
lems in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
It  was  a  question  of  finding  a  way 
which  would  enable  the  pupil  not 
only  to  distinguish  the  shape  of 
such  and  such  a  country,  but  fur- 
thermore to  recognize  if  such  a  line 
represented  a  river,  a  frontier,  a 
canal,  etc.  and  many  details  besides. 

In  the  first  place,  before  undertak- 
ing anything  at  all  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  discern  the  existing 
difference  between  a  drawing  as 
conceived  by  a  sighted  person  and 
a  drawing  which  must  be  in  relief  in 
order  to  be  tangible.  Now  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  man  or 
woman  blind  from  birth,  possessing 
no  visual  remembrance,  is  incapable 
of  imagining  a  complete  drawing 
as  it  appears  to  the  eye  and  that, 
particularly  if  the  drawing  be  some- 
what large,  the  identification  is 
purely  analytical — the  imagination 
is    obliged    to    supplant    vision    in 
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order  to  conceive   a  complete  pic- 
ture. 

Beginning  with  this  principle,  for 
more  than  a  century  experiments 
have  increased  and  have  enabled 
designs  in  relief  to  be  gradually 
reproduced  which  a  blind  person 
requires  for  the  study  of  geography, 
geometry,  physics  and  natural  sci- 
ence, or  for  other  branches  required 
by  a  profession  which  he  practises 
(anatomical  pictures  for  the  par- 
ticular use  of  masseurs  for  instance) 
and  to  illustrate  certain  pedagogical 
or  professional  handbooks. 

These  drawings,  done  formerly 
by  hand,  are  produced  today  mostly 
by  various  mechanical  devices. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
represent  objects  of  three  dimensions 
to  the  blind  by  means  of  a  simple 
relief  in  lines  or  dots,  but  the  idea 
of  shade  and  shadow  and  perspec- 
tive, of  which  the  blind  can  have  no 
perception,  and  without  which  the 
greater  part  of  these  reproductions 
are  impossible,  have  doomed  such 
attempts  to  almost  complete  failure. 
On  the  other  hand,  drawings  with 
two  dimensions  are  easily  grasped 
by  the  blind  and  they  have  served  as 
foundation  in  the  arrangement  of 
maps. 
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It  is  Weissenburg  of  Mannheim, 
Valentin  Haiiy's  celebrated  corre- 
spondent, who,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  appears  to 
have  had  the  first  idea  of  making 
maps  in  relief. 

After  thinking  of  the  picture,  it 
seemed  simpler  to  him  to  represent 
the  different  sorts  of  relief  by 
adding  to  a  very  flat  surface  rows 
of  beads,  silk  chains,  and  even  seeds, 
more  or  less  fine;  oceans  were 
represented  by  glass  slabs  surround- 
ed by  a  rim. 

These  single  maps,  which  must 
have  been  rather  expensive,  have 
been  copied  several  times,  and  this 
is  how  the  idea  is  found  again,  a 
century  later,  in  the  mural  maps  of 
the  Institution  of  the  Blind  of  the 
Seine  (more  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Braille  School)  at  Saint 
Mande,  near  Paris. 

Strips  of  linoleum,  cut  out  to 
represent  the  earth,  are  attached  to 
a  panel  of  wood  in  a  narrow  frame; 
leather  thongs  often  studded  with 
beads,  represent  mountains;  rivers 
are  indicated  by  simple  pieces  of 
wire  and  railroads  by  plaited  wire; 
towns,  according  to  their  impor- 
tance are  represented  by  nails,  the 
heads  of  which  are  more  or  less  big 
and  of  different  shapes;  oceans  are 
indicated  by  plain  pieces  of  wood 
and  are  even  colored.  On  the 
railroad  map  a  very  simple  means 
has  been  thought  out  to  give  approxi- 
mate kilometric  distances;  a  piece 
of  string  knotted  at  regular  dis- 
tances is  attached  to  a  big  nail 
representing  Paris.  In  this  way, 
with  this  scale,  one  can  even  calcu- 
late the  distance  between  Paris  and 
the  principal  towns  on  the  various 
railroads. 

This  series  of  maps,  which  has 
just    been    completed   by    a   world 


map  made  up  of  the  same  elements, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful collections,  as  much  by  the 
clearness  of  its  relief  as  by  its 
solidity. 

Valentin  Haiiy,  who  founded  the 
school  for  blind  children  in  Paris  in 
1784,  made  a  gift  a  little  later  of 
maps  produced  by  means  of  a 
method  much  simpler  in  appearance. 
He  stuck  a  large-sized  map  painted 
in  black  on  a  piece  of  cardboard, 
outlining  this  map  with  wire  and 
covered  it  all  with  another  map 
like  the  first.  The  tracing  of  the 
map  was  made  tangible  to  the 
blind  pupil  without  the  sighted 
master  being  prevented  from  follow- 
ing it  easily,  thanks  to  the  map  in 
black.  But  the  projection  of  the 
wire  caused  the  superposed  map  to 
become  uneven,  it  was  difficult  to 
place  the  one  on  the  other  so  that 
the  lines  of  both  would  fit  in  exac- 
tly. Moreover,  these  fine  maps, 
distinct  and  strong,  were  very  expen- 
sive, sixty  francs  each  under  the 
management  of  Dr  Guillie  (1814- 
1821). 

Dufau,  master  at  the  Paris  In- 
stitute in  1815,  and  who  became 
director  of  it  from  1840  to  1855, 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  by 
substituting  the  superimposed  map 
by  some  glued  matter,  through 
which  the  eye  could  see  the  black 
tracing   of   the   under  map. 

Dr  Pignier,  director  of  the  Paris 
Institute  from  1821  to  1840,  had 
some  molds  made  by  J.  P.  Hoch- 
stetter,  for  the  reproduction  of 
drawings,  illustrating  various  scho- 
lastic work  (1833)  and  one  for  a 
map  of  France  (1834).  He  acquired 
besides  in  1836,  a  big  globe  in  relief 
made  by  the  same  specialist,  but 
which  was  hardly  suitable  for 
teaching  as  it  had  so  many  geogra- 
phical circles.  The  National  In- 
stitute had  a  reduced  model  of  the 
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Relief  Globe. 


globe  made  later  in  actual  modelling, 
in  cardboard  in  1877,  in  metal  in 
1878. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  maps 
assembled  in  the  atlas  published  in 
1838  by  Dr  Samuel  Howe,  director 
of  the  Institute  in  Boston,  were  also 
made  by  means  of  molds. 

In  1845,  Victor  Laas  d'Aguen, 
principal  at  the  Institute  of  Paris, 
a  man  as  clever  as  he  was  ingenious, 
undertook  to  perfect  the  process  of 
the  then  existing  impressions  in 
relief.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  in 
1849  he  became  the  first  to  stereo- 
type Braille  on  copper  plates  and 
so  laid  down  the  principle  of  modern 
printing. 

He   then   set  up  five  maps,   the 


originals  of  which  were  sunk  in 
copper  and  each  one  was  comprised 
of  several  different  counterparts  in 
relief;  this  system  enabled  several 
maps  to  be  made  with  the  same 
original.  They  could  be  made  with- 
out counterparts,  in  that  case  the 
impression  was  made  on  a  sort  of 
cardboard  made  up  of  several  leaves 
of  paper  sized  and  superposed. 

The  various  reliefs  adopted  by 
Laas  d'Aguen  form  still  to-day  the 
essential  basis  of  cartography  for 
the  blind  viz:  the  smooth  line  for  a 
river,  a  succession  of  thick  elongated 
relief  for  a  chain  of  mountains,  a 
row  of  thick  dots  widely  spaced  for 
a  railroad,  a  line  of  small  dots  very 
close    together    for    a    frontier,    a 
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Map  of  North  America. 


succession  of  dots  further  apart 
for  a  boundary  less  important  and 
a  thick  soUtary  dot  for  a  town. 

In  1858,  de  Feuquiere  engraved 
another  series  of  excellent  maps  on 
copper  for  the  Institute  of  Paris, 
where  the  course  of  rivers  was 
traced  in  hoUow,  but  which,  like 
those  of  Laas  d'Aguen,  were  not 
accompanied  by  an  index. 

In  England,  Dr  T.R.  Armitage, 
blind  himself,  founder  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
which  became  in  1914  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  had  a  dozen 
maps  traced  on  which  the  various 
geographical  points  are  numbered. 
A  guide,  comprising  a  numerical  and 
alphabetical   index,    is   the   key   to 


this  plan  of  numbering.  Oceans 
and  continents  are  on  the  same  level 
but  a  dotted  line  separates  them. 

The  National  Institute  of  England 
has  since  published  other  maps 
on  this  model:  plates  are  set  up  by 
means  of  a  special  machine,  whose 
awl  is  placed  over  the  drawing  to  be 
reproduced  just  as  the  needle  of  a 
sewing  machine  is  placed  over  the 
work.  In  1929  the  National  Ins- 
titute printed  too  a  series  of  maps; 
measuring  approximately  23  ^ 
17  ^  inches,  following  almost  the 
same  sytem  and  which  were  accord- 
ed the  best  reception  by  the  schools 
of  that  country  and  even  by  foreign 
countries. 

Passing    over    some    experiences 
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certainly  of  interest,  but  which  led 
to  no  practical  results,  I  shall  now 
speak  of  Edouard  Vivier  whose 
maps  are  still  used  for  the  teaching 
of  geography  in  the  classes  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Paris. 

In  1886,  Vivier  made  for  the 
"Maison  des  Freres  de  Saint  Jean 
de  Dieu"  at  Paris,  plates  obtained 
as  follows:  he  placed  on  a  wooden 
tray  a  sheet  of  lead  on  which  he 
fitted  two  thicknesses  of  brass, 
then  by  punching  this  block  of 
metal  he  printed  the  relief  he 
wanted.  This  work  formed  at  the 
same  time  the  original  and  the 
counterpart  the  back  of  which  he 
cast  in  lead. 

Being  appointed  Director  General 
of  the  National  Institute,  Vivier 
stereotyped,  from  1900  to  1910, 
twenty  one  maps  with  the  following 
characteristics:  the  oceans  are  level 
and  the  continents  in  high  relief; 
in  certain  maps  rivers  are  represent- 
ed by  hollows,  a  smooth  line  in  this 
case  representing  frontiers  or  boun- 
daries. Dotted  lines,  single,  double 
or  triple,  are  roads  according  to 
their  importance;  in  brief,  signs 
indicate  various  geographical  details. 

At  about  the  same  period  in  1896, 
the  cartographer  Chanmars,  had 
printed  nine  maps  which  were  done 
in  celluloid.  Those  maps  have  not 
been  repeated,  this  being  undoubt- 
edly due  to  their  cost  which  is 
high. 

Kunz,  who  directed  the  school  at 
Illzach  for  a  long  time,  completely 
changed  the  method  and  resorted  to 
a  plaster  cast  to  which  he  added 
some  metallic  parts  to  set  up  his 
models.  In  this  way  he  created  a 
remarkable  collection  of  designs  of 
flowers,  animals,  and  eighty  three 
maps  besides,  which  are  used  par- 
ticularly in  German  schools. 

Finally,  Monsieur  L.  Capard,  a 
French  lino-typographer,  appointed 


as  head  printer  at  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  at  Buenos  Aires, 
tried  to  reproduce  maps  and  draw- 
ings in  relief  by  a  means,  which,  as 
in  ordinary  photogravure,  is  based 
on  the  properties  possessed  by  cer- 
tain substances  (bichromic-gelatine 
for  instance)  which  render  them 
insoluble  in  water  and  acids  when 
they  have   been   exposed   to  light. 

By  Monsieur  Capard' s  process 
one  cannot  directly  obtain  plates 
as  in  photogravure:  the  reliefs 
produced  on  gelatine  serve  only 
for  a  cast  which  will  be  reproduced 
by  galvanoplasty.  But  he  avoids 
treating  the  plates  with  acid  or 
even  using  metal  as  support  for 
the    gelatine. 

I  am  unable  to  cite  all  the  names, 
I  will  limit  myself  to  some  experi- 
ments made  during  the  last  few 
years  at  the  school  of  Marburg 
(Germany),  at  the  Institute  of  Paris 
by  MM.  Garin  and  Balquet,  and 
the  new  process  which  M.  Dussaud 
made  public  in  1929. 

Following  another  line  of  thought, 
the  Braille  School  beforementioned, 
tried  to  adapt  the  blind  to  the  carved 
wood  maps  which  are  being  sold. 
These  maps,  made  specially  for 
this  school,  are  made  of  hard  and 
much  thicker  wood.  I  could  not 
describe  the  joy  of  small  blind 
children  when  they  use  these  games 
which,  while  teaching  them,  train 
their  skill.  They  are  however  arti- 
cles of  luxury  which  cannot  be 
thought  of  at  present. 


Ill 

To  resume,  of  all  the  processes 
stated  above,  stereotyping  has  prov- 
ed itself  to  be  the  best  as  it  can  be 
reproduced  on  paper,  hence  the 
simplicity  of  replacement  in  case 
of  wear,  and  its  relative  economy. 
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Map  of  Asia. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two 
methods  at  hand  for  investigation: 
either  the  map  is  traced  without 
index  in  Braille — then  one  must 
have  recourse  to  an  index,  or  the 
signs  are  marked  on  the  map  itself. 
I  will  not  discuss  here  these  two 
methods  which,  each  one  in  its 
own  way,  have  shown  excellent 
results. 

It  is  certain  that  the  setting  up 
of  geographical  maps  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  exacts  from 
those  undertaking  this  task  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  tactile 
capacity  of  the  blind.  The  relief 
must  not  be  too  much  raised  or  it 
may  become  confused  and  incom- 
prehensible. Furthermore,  the 
completion    of    these   maps   exacts 


patient  labor  and  often  incurs  heavy 
expense.  I  cannot  praise  those 
benefactors  too  highly,  who  unself- 
ishly place  their  heart,  intelligence 
and,  I  do  not  fear  to  say  it,  often 
their  personal  resources,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  blind. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  express  a 
wish  shared  by  many  of  my  colleag- 
ues, that  we  may  arrive  at  a  stand- 
ard map,  in  the  setting  up  of 
which  all  the  institutions  will  par- 
ticipate by  appointing  an  inter- 
national committee  of  study,  compos- 
ed of  technicians.  In  this  way, 
with  co-ordination  of  effort  and 
initiative,  the  cost  price  of  these 
maps,  which  are  indispensable  for 
the  instruction  of  our  blind  chil- 
dren, could  doubtless  be  reduced. 
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A  twentieth  anniversary  sits 
lightly  and  with  great  promise  upon 
the  brow  of  the  average  youth. 
Hitherto  each  year  has  unfolded 
and  developed  qualities,  charac- 
teristics and  talents  and  he  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  life  with  accu- 
mulated enthusiasm  and  vigor,  ready 
to  contribute  his  all  to  the  priceless 
manhood  of  a  nation. 

Twenty  years  ago  thousands  of 
such  promising  youths  were  ready 
to  enter  upon  manhood,  to  partake 
of  all  that  their  country  could  offer 
them  in  the  way  of  progress  and  to 
contribute    in    return    their   energy 


and  intelligence  to  their  respective 
countries  in  the  manifold  careers 
ahead  of  them.  Youth  only  con- 
templates and  foresees  peaceful  and 
pleasant  happenings,  but  twenty 
years  ago  the  flower  of  manhood 
was  awakened  from  its  peaceful 
dreams  and  plunged  into  a  turmoil 
which  surpassed  even  the  most 
vivid    imagination. 

Modern  science  devised  machines 
of  destruction  which  mowed  down 
our  youth  like  fresh  grass  and  left 
thousands  of  others  to  a  more 
tragic  fate' — that  of  perpetual  dark- 
ness.    It    is    hard    to    contemplate 
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the  depth  of  despair  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  were  seemingly  severed 
from  normal  contact  with  the  world 
and  from  future  daily  activities. 

A  colossal  wave  of  sympathy 
invariably  follows  close  in  the  wake 
of  a  great  calamity,  and  just  as  the 
efforts  of  millions  were  directed 
towards  ambulance  work  and  the 
provision  of  medical  care  and  at- 
tention, others  became  concerned 
over  the  helpless  and  hopeless  situ- 
ation of  the  war  blind  who  were 
so  suddenly  precipitated  into  dark- 
ness, and  who  were  forced  henceforth 
to  be  dependent  on  those  around 
them  for  every  single  requirement 
even  for  guidance. 

A  very  practical  and  humani- 
tarian response  was  found  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  moment  in  the 
hearts  of  American  friends,  which 
shone  as  a  beacon  light  to  the 
many  who  were  succumbing  to 
despair.  These  friends  from  across 
the  Atlantic  spontaneously  offered 
all  that  is  possible  to  offer — money 
and  unflagging,  self-sacrificing 
effort  —  to  one  of  the  noblest 
causes  which  has  ever  been  brought 
into  being.  The  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund  was  founded  in 
December  1915  with  the  sole  object 
of  alleviating  the  distress  of  war- 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  In 
the  beginning  relief  work  was  di- 
rected particularly  towards  equip- 
ping men  to  re-enter  the  activities 
of  life  through  vocational  training. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  spent 
on  books  and  supplies  of  raw 
materials  for  use  in  occupations 
which  were  taught  the  blind,  and 
many  thousands  were  trained  to 
an  intelligent,  active  career  and 
enabled  to  earn  a  living  despite 
the  handicap  of  blindness.  When 
the  stupendous  task  of  vocational 
training  of  the  war  blind  seemed 
completed,    the    Permanent    Blind 


Relief  War  Fund  widened  its  field 
of  activities  and  extended  its  benefi- 
cent labors  to  civilian  blind  also. 
In  1834  Louis  Braille,  a  blind 
Frenchman,  invented  an  alphabet 
in  raised  dots  which  has  been 
accepted  as  the  most  practical 
writing  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  world.  The  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund,  evolving  into  a 
source  of  world  supply,  changed 
its  title  to  American  Braille  Press 
and  now  centered  its  attention  upon 
the  most  vital  point  of  education 
for  the  blind,  maintaining  that 
reading,  learning  and  education  are 
the  greatest  means  of  emancipating 
the  sightless.  Our  President, 
Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  who 
is  a  brilliant  international  lawyer, 
has  had  one  paramount  idea  in 
all  these  years  of  generous  and 
selfless  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  American  Braille  Press  — viz:  to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 
Through  his  unfailing  generosity 
the  American  Braille  Press  es- 
tablished a  model  printing  house 
which  produced  embossed  peri- 
odicals on  topics  of  the  day  and 
thousands  of  books  were  printed 
and  distributed  free  of  charge  all 
over  the  world.  Then  miscellaneous 
literature  was  printed  in  Braille 
in  various  languages,  English, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Serbian, 
Polish,  Roumanian,  for  a  number 
of  years  until  our  President,  with 
his  usual  wisdom  and  foresight, 
decreed  that  all  countries  should, 
as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  mani- 
fest the  essential  qualifications, 
own  and  operate  their  own  plants. 
The  American  Braille  Press  has, 
in  consequence,  given  printing  plants 
to  France,  Belgium,  Colombia,  Po- 
land, Portugal  and  Yugoslavia,  and 
this  work  has  awakened  a  world- 
wide interest  in  the  blind  and  has 
compelled  mankind  to  realize  that 
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the  educated  blind  are  just  as 
capable  of  taking  their  place  in 
the  sun  as  the  sighted.  It  was 
not  however  content  with  a  mere 
gift  of  printing  plants  to  these 
countries,  nor  did  it  cease  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  welfare.  On 
the  contrary  close  contact  and 
beneficent  interest  is  still  main- 
tained in  the  prosperity  of  education 
and  we  are  still  subsidizing  the 
publication  of  several  magazines 
in  those  countries.  Grammars  and 
manuals  for  foreign  languages, 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  as 
well  as  a  manual  in  Polish  for  the 
study  of  French,  are  published  by 
the  American  Braille  Press.  Over 
seven  hundred  Larousse  dictionaries 
each  comprising  twenty  volumes, 
have  been  distributed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

As  soon  as  it  was  practicable  the 


American  Braille  Press  turned  its 
attention  to  musical  culture  and 
promoted  and  encouraged  the  use 
of  radio  sets  by  distributing  them 
among  the  blind.  The  develop- 
ment of  Braille  music  notation  was 
an  extremely  complicated  matter 
as  every  country  possessed  its  own 
method  in  music,  and  only  in  1929, 
after  untiring  labor  and  effort  of 
our  Organization,  a  congress  of 
experts  from  all  countries  assembled 
in  Paris  and  finally  arrived  at  an 
agreement  to  adopt  an  international 
uniform  method.  The  American 
Braille  Press  prints  and  distributes 
classical,  religious  and  popular  mu- 
sic for  blind  professors,  students 
and  teachers  of  music. 

Writing  machines,  apparatuses 
for  the  study  of  music  are  among 
the  invaluable  productions  of  the 
American    Braille    Press,    and,    for 
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their  hours  of  leisure,  the  bhnd 
have  at  their  disposal  many  popular 
games  and  distractions,  among 
which  are  cross-word  puzzles,  check- 
ers, chess,  dominoes,  lotto  etc. 
Many  other  applications  are  having 
our  constant  attention,  some  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  are  under 
investigation,  while  others  also  de- 
mand an  investigation  into  our 
budget  as  their  production  would 
seem  an  unwarranted  expenditure 
during  the  present  depression, 
which  is  reflected  in  a  depleted 
income  for  most  welfare  institutions. 
We  have  set  up  a  complete  sound 
laboratory  with  the  idea  of  produc- 
ing a  "Talking  Book."  Books  are 
recorded  on  discs  which  the  Amer- 
ican Braille  Press  has  developed 
in  its  workshops.  They  are  very 
light,  flexible,  cannot  be  scratched 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being 
unbreakable.  Demonstrations  have 
been  very  satisfactory  and  we  antici- 
pate cooperation  from  associations 
and  public  authorities  to  enable  us 
to   ensure   its   success. 

We  have  had  successes  and  de- 
feats in  our  many  years  of  labor; 
we  have  not  lacked  critics,  and  we 
heartily  welcome  kind,  constructive 
criticism;  but  unkind  criticism  has 
often  proudly  raised  its  head,  yet 
the  American  Braille  Press  has 
worked  on  unconcernedly.  As 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  our  President 
of  the  United  States,  so  aptly  said: 


"It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts; 
not  the  man  who  points  out  how 
the  strong  man  stumbles,  or  where 
the  doer  of  deeds  could  have  done 
them  better.  The  credit  belongs 
to  the  man  who  is  actually  in  the 
arena,  whose  face  is  marred  'by  dust 
and  sweat  and  blood;  who  strives 
valiantly,  who  errs  and  comes  short 
again  and  again,  because  there  is 
no  effort  without  shortcoming  and 
error;  but  who  does  actually  strive 
to  do  the  deeds;  who  knows  the 
great  enthusiasm,  the  great  de- 
votions, who  spends  himself  in  a 
worthy  cause,  who  at  the  best 
knows  in  the  end  the  triumph  of 
high  achievement,  and  who  at  the 
worst,  if  he  fails,  at  least  fails  while 
daring  greatly;  so  that  his  place 
shall  never  be  with  those  cold  and 
timid  souls  who  know  neither  vic- 
tory nor  defeat." 

Reviewing  the  twenty  years' 
record  of  the  American  Braille 
Press,  it  can  be  said  with  pride 
that,  although  it  is  still  youthful  in 
point  of  years,  yet  its  youth  has 
been  one  of  energetic,  practical 
enterprise,  progress  and  achieve- 
ment. Spurred  on  by  its  President, 
encouraged  by  constant  develop- 
ment, all  those  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  American  Braille 
Press  look  forward  to  an  equally 
productive,  progressive  and  bene- 
ficent maturity. 


INTERNATIONAL   BRAILLE    WRITING 
FOR    GREEK    AND    LATIN 

By   E.    GUETERBOCK* 
Marburg/Lahn   (Germany),  Chairman  of  the   International  Commission  VIII 


I. 


At  all  times  and  among  all 
civilized  blind  there  have  been 
many  who  have  aspired  to  higher 
education  and  have  endeavoured 
to  make  good  use  of  it  profession- 
ally; or  those  who  have  become 
blind  in  later  years,  and  strive  to 
keep  their  profession.  To-day, 
through  the  very  wide  expansion 
of  education,  the  percentage  of 
educated  blind  has  very  much 
increased.  We  find  blind  people 
everywhere,  who  have  attended  not 
only  a  high  school,  but  universities 
and  who  are  engaged  in  a  profession 
in  proportion  to  their  education. 
The  number  of  these  blind  is  given 
only  here  and  there  in  statistics, 
principally  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain;  it  is  desirable  that,  through 
international  means,  exact  statistics 


*   Blind 


of  training  and  of  higher  professions 
among  the  blind  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lands  should  be  compiled. 
We  regret  that  we  are  not  in  the 
position  to  submit  any  here. 

To  this  higher  education  was 
generally  understood  to  belong  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  languages, 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  to-day  the 
same  idea  prevails.  A  large  part 
of  the  blind  clergy  and  priests, 
teachers,  lawyers  and  jurisconsults 
know  Greek  and  Latin  and  the 
youthful  blind  who  attend  high 
schools  learn  those  languages. 

After  Braille  writing  (first  set 
up  by  the  blind  Frenchman  Louis 
Braille  in  1827)  became  generally 
accepted  and  it  was  natural  that 
a  need  for  Greek  and  Latin  text- 
books should  be  felt  since  the 
seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last 
century  when  Braille  writing  was 
printed.  Whereas  the  existing  writ- 
ing could  be  adapted  to  Latin,  a 
special   writing   was    called   for    in 
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Greek,  which  has  its  own  peculiar 
mode  of  writing. 

Owing  to  the  pecuUarity  of  BraiUe 
writing,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  creation  of  a  new  kind  of 
writing  in  the  hteral  sense  of  the 
word.  One  knows  that  BraiUe  dot- 
ted writing  consists  of  64  combina- 
tions of  6  dots,  which  are  placed 
in  two  perpendicular  parallel  rows 
of  3  dots  next  to  one  another. 
That  gives  63  written  signs — the 
64th  sign  is  the  full  stop  between 
the  words.  We  blind  must  express 
everything  in  these  63  signs  which 
we  would  set  in  writing,  whether 
it  be  a  question  of  ordinary  print- 
ing (Alphabet  in  capitals  and  small 
letters,  punctuation  and  other  signs) 
or  notes  and  other  musical  signs, 
and  the  figures  used  by  the  seeing 
in  arithmetic  and  mathematics.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  creation  of 
an  alphabetical  writing  which  differs 
from  the  ordinary,  the  Latin  or 
"ancient". 

At  first  glance  it  can  be  clearly 
seen  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
have  a  particular  Braille  writing 
corresponding  to  the  many  inkprint 
writings.  It  can  only  ever  be  a 
case  of  working  out  a  "new  Braille 
writing",  and  adapting  the  already 
established  63  signs  to  the  new  as 
it  is  done  in  Greek. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  blind 
to  learn  new  foreign  writings  as 
for  instance  Greek,  Cyrillic,  Arabic 
and  Hebrew;  particular  helping  signs 
and  rules  are  used  to  differentiate 
between  the  various  writings,  but 
keen  attention  must  be  paid  in 
reading  and  writing.  Even  in  this 
regard  the  blind  must  strain  every 
nerve. 

Regarding  the  Greek  writing,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
it  is  quite  natural  to  a  blind  person 
that  for  instance  alpha  should  be 
represented  by  "a"  and  beta  by  "b". 


There  remains,  however,  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  Greek  let- 
ters which  do  not  correspond  to 
the  Latin.  Over  these  however 
it  has  been  so  far  impossible  to 
come  to  any  final  agreement. 


II. 


In  the  first  years  of  Braille 
writing,  every  blind  person  who 
wished  to  study  Greek  found  himself 
faced  with  the  task  of  creating 
for  himself  the  necessary  writing. 
In  this  way  several  "private"  Greek 
writings  were  created,  which  natu- 
rally manifested  many  imperfections. 
Matters  changed  however  when 
Greek  began  to  be  printed  and  to 
this  end  a  careful  writing  was 
devised  by  experts  which  then 
found  a  larger  circulation. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
to-day,  London  was  the  first  place 
in  which  the  Greek  language  in 
embossed  Braille  print  was  employ- 
ed and  from  which  resulted  an 
official  Greek  Braille  writing. 

In  1894  the  British  and  Foreign 
Association  for  the  Blind  (now  the 
"National  Institute  for  the  Blind") 
published  in  London  Xenophon's 
"Anabasis"  and  a  small  textbook 
of  the  Greek  "Initia  Graeca"  to- 
gether with  a  "Greek  code",  briefly 
explaining  the  system.  About  this 
time  the  Greek  New  Testament 
began  to  be  printed.  The  Greek 
writing  system  which  was  used  for 
this,  which  we  commonly  call  the 
"London  System",  found  its  final 
composition  in  1902.  In  that  form 
it  is  used  to-day. 

If  we  examine  the  London  system 
closer,  it  appears  to  be  an  extremely 
self-contained  one.  Almost  all  let- 
ters   are    represented    phonetically. 
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It  seems  as  if  the  Greek  inkprint 
had  been  read  aloud  and  noted  in 
Latin  inkprint  and  then  transmitted 
into  Braille  and  that,  of  course,  in 
specific  English.  No  accents  are 
used;  the  aspirate  is  represented 
as  "h"  and  the  soft  aspirate  is 
omitted.  Gamma  is  given  as  "g", 
zeta  as  "z",  the  sign  for  theta  is 
the  Braille  sign  in  general  use  in 
England  for  "th",  ypsilon  is  "u", 
phi  is  "f",  regardless  of  the  original 
sequence  of  the  Braille  method. 
For  the  Greek  letters  which  cannot 
be  represented  by  Latin  letters, 
as  for  instance  eta  and  omega,  other 
signs  are  taken  from  the  rest  of 
the  Braille  system,  and  one  must 
admit  that  the  choice  was  cleverly 
made.  We  mention  also  iota  sub- 
scriptum  which  is  written  as  a  lower 
"i"  after  a  vowel  under  which  it 
is  printed.  There  are  also  a  few 
sound  and  word  abbreviations. 

Taking  all  in  all,  by  accepting  the 
London  principle,  one  has  a  really 
practical  and  useful  method.  It 
is  to  date  the  only  one  in  which  a 
goodly  number  of  Greek  text-books 
as  well  as  two  small  dictionaries 
have  been  printed. 

Yet  the  London  system  of  Greek 
cannot  give  complete  satisfaction 
as  it  gives  no  accents.  The  demands 
made  to-day  upon  the  blind  and 
their  books  are  higher  than  50  years 
ago.  As  the  Greek  book  presents 
accents  to  the  seeing  so  must  the 
book  which  we  give  to  the  blind. 
This  is  our  standpoint  to-day,  other- 
wise one  cannot  possibly  exact 
the  same  from  the  blind  as  from 
the  seeing.  The  blind,  whose  edu- 
cation and  career  is  so  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  seeing, 
must  not  be  placed  in  a  less  advan- 
tageous position,  than  his  normal 
school  comrade  or  colleague.  To 
a  man  who  becomes  blind  during 
his  career,  a  Greek  textbook  without 


accents  may  suffice,  but  the  longer 
such  textbooks  are  used,  the  more 
his  memory  will  leave  him  in  the 
lurch.  The  blind  scholar  must  be 
able  to  type  Greek  work  as  weU 
as  the  seeing,  and  in  such  Greek 
work  he  must  be  able  to  apply  the 
accents  correctly.  One  .cannot 
expect  one's  memory,  which  is 
already  much  in  demand,  to  recall 
and  present  the  diacritical  signs 
of  every  single  word,  without  ever 
having  them  brought  to  his  attention 
when  reading. 

It  is  therefore  not  astonishing 
that  the  blind  very  soon,  particu- 
larly those  on  the  Continent,  demand- 
ed a  Greek  system  of  writing  with 
accents.  The  blind  intellectuals 
who  had  formed  an  association  in 
1900  under  the  presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  J.  Monnier  (Geneva) — 
known  as  the  "Association  Inter- 
nationale des  Etudiants  Aveugles" 
(A.E.A.)  endeavoured  to  supply 
this  need  and  worked  out,  with 
the  aid  of  all  available  private 
alphabets,  a  method  of  accents  for 
the  Greek  language.  It  is  that 
method  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "Geneva  System". 

The  Geneva  system  for  Greek 
accepts  the  pure  alphabet  of  the 
London  method  unchanged.  That 
is  quite  a  fundamental  point  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of 
Greek  Braille  writing,  as  then  all 
books  which  had  been  printed 
according  to  the  London  method 
could  be  continued  in  use.  The 
creators  of  the  Geneva  system  pre- 
ferred to  accept  some  defects  of 
the  London  alphabet  than  to  de- 
preciate the  stock  of  libraries  for 
the  blind. 

There  was  added  to  the  pure 
alphabet  of  London  the  so-caUed 
"Accentuated  letters",  a  system 
approaching  as  nearly  as  possibly 
the  original  system  of  Louis  Braille, 
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as    it    serves    to-day    to    represent 
French  and  Italian. 

In  embossed  writing  one  cannot 
add  other  signs  above  or  below 
a  letter  as  in  inkprint,  as  the  height 
and  width  of  Braille  signs  are 
determined  by  the  6  point  form. 
Louis  Braille  found  an  ingenious 
way  out  by  representing  a  vowel 
with  an  accent  (or  a  diaeresis)  by 
a  single  sign,  which  is  completely 
different  from  the  sign  of  the 
simple  vowel.  These  new  signs  are 
called  "accentuated  letters". 
Braille  provided  for  accentuated 
letters  in  the  French  language, 
those  for  Italian  have  been  added 
later;  there  are,  including  vowels 
with  diaeresis,  sixteen  signs. 

Greek  has  namely  seven  vowels; 
each  of  these  vowels  occurs,  with 
two  exceptions,  with  each  of  the 
three  accents;  this  requires  the 
creation  of  nineteen  signs.  The 
difficulty  is  greater  in  that  two  of 
the  accentuated  French  signs  were 
adopted  into  the  pure  Greek  alpha- 
bet of  London  (eta  and  zeta).  So 
five  new  signs  had  to  be  added  to 
the  already  existing  accentuated 
letters.  For  this  purpose  Braille 
signs  were  taken  which  had  not 
yet  been  used  in  Greek,  and  in 
this  way  the  Geneva  Greek  accent 
system  solved  the  difficult  problem 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  so  one 
must  admit  that  it  is  a  compromise. 
Yet  from  the  very  nature  of  Braille 
writing  any   other   is   not   possible. 

This  Geneva  system  of  Greek 
Braille  writing  presents  an  impor- 
tant progress  over  the  London 
writing.  It  prevails  almost  every- 
where, even  though,  as  we  shall  see 
later  farther  on,  insignificant 
changes  are  made.  It  was  created 
entirely  by  Louis  Braille's  brain. 
Nearly  aU  languages  which  have 
been    adapted    to    Braille    demand 


accentuated  letters;  only  the  English 
language  requires  none. 

Only  in  Germany,  namely  in 
Marburg,  has  a  perfectly  new  path 
been  taken,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Marburg  system  was  brought  into 
being  during  the  war,  when  Germany 
was  completely  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  plays  thereby 
a  role. 

In  the  Marburg  system  of  Greek 
writing  which  was  published  in 
1918,  there  are  no  accentuated 
letters  as  in  the  Geneva  system; 
all  signs  which  are  placed  in  inkprint 
over  or  before  a  letter  are  placed 
before  the  letter  to  which  they 
belong,  which  Geneva  does  in .  the 
case  of  aspirates,  diaeresis  and  the 
diphthong."  As  a  sign  for  accents 
a  point  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Braille  print  has  been  skilfully 
chosen.  In  this  way  the  study  of 
Greek  writing  has  been  very  much 
facilitated;  it  is  unnecessary  to 
remember  the  nineteen  accentuated 
letters,  one  only  requires  to  know 
the  pure  alphabet  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks. 

The  Marburg  system  is  a  self- 
contained  one,  as  that  of  London. 
The  alphabet  is  only  comprehensible 
from  the  German  Braille  writing 
and  therefore  is  inadaptable  for 
international  use.  The  system  has 
been  worked  out  in  shorthand  which 
closely  resembles  the  German  short- 
hand, although  the  possibilities  of 
abbreviation  are  far  from  being 
exhausted.  It  is  so  well  thought 
out  that  it  portrays  in  shorthand 
a  perfect  and  exact  reproduction 
of  inkprint,  which  until  then  no 
other  system  had  done.  As  soon 
as  this  system  is  required  as  long- 
hand writing,  which  is  essential  for 
elementary  Greek  study,  its  defects 
are  noticeable. 

In  this  way  two  systems  of  Greek 
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Braille  writing  originated  to  give 
accents  which  are  built  on  complete- 
ly different  principles.  It  should 
be  added  that  individual  libraries, 
favouring  the  Geneva  system  rec- 
tified it,  if  only  in  secondary  re- 
spects. In  the  course  of  time 
divergencies  arose  in  the  Marburg 
longhand.  There  could  be  no 
question  of  unity;  every  library  has 
its  own  system,  which  is  an  intol- 
erable situation  for  the  blind,  as 
the  ancient  languages  are  an  inter- 
national common  benefit.  In  every 
country  however  there  are  relatively 
few  interested  in  them  so  the  blind 
who  want  to  write  Greek  depend 
upon  the  libraries  of  the  whole 
world  to  get  the  necessary  books. 
When  these  books  are  in  another 
kind  of  writing,  the  use  of  them  is 
made  extremely  difficult.  The  po- 
sition is  similar  to  that  existing 
for  music  prior  to  the  Paris  confer- 
ence. 

The  "Association  Internationale 
des  Etudiants  Aveugles"  (A.E.A.) 
foresaw  this  abuse  and  was  always 
intent  on  its  removal.  At  the 
International  Congress  which  the 
A.E.A.  held  at  Marburg  in  1927 
a  resolution  for  uniformity  was 
passed  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  appointed  as  emissary.  These 
efforts  led  to  no  result  as  the 
A.E.A.  is  only  a  private  association 
with  no  powers  to  enforce  their 
resolutions. 

The  most  important  countries 
sent  official  representatives  to  the 
International  Blind  Congress  held 
at  Vienna  in  1929  and  besides 
twenty  others  there  was  also  an 
International  Commission  appoint- 
ed for  the  unification  of  the  so- 
called  "Linguistic  Braille  Writing", 
to  which  the  question  of  Greek  and 
Latin  writing  was  entrusted.  It 
is  known  as  the  International  Com- 
mission VIII.     The  Commission  is 


entrusted  with  the  task  of  working 
out  the  proposals  made  and  to 
submit  them  for  approval  at  the 
next  General  Congress  for  the  Bhnd. 
To  date,  however,  this  General 
Congress  has  not  convened  for 
reasons  which  cannot  be  considered 
authoritative  factors  in  the  affairs 
of  the  blind.  A  World  Conference 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  did 
take  place  in  1931  at  New  York 
in  which  all  countries  of  the  world 
participated,  but  the  question  of 
Braille  writing  was  not  touched 
upon.  The  problem  might  have 
found  its  solution  there.  Blind 
savants  are  eagerly  awaiting  a 
solution. 

IIL 

The  International  Commis- 
sion VIII,  whose  President  and 
Vice-President  were  elected  in 
Vienna,  has  appointed  a  special 
sub-committee  to  study  the  question 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Braille  Writing. 
Each  of  the  following  countries 
delegated  an  expert  as  member 
of  the  sub-committee:  America  (the 
United-States  and  Canada),  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  Italy  and 
Austria.  It  is  the  duty  of  these 
delegates  to  get  into  touch  with 
experts  of  their  country.  The  Com- 
mission must  not  be  too  large  and 
thus  encumber  the  work.  For  this 
reason  other  countries  were  not 
invited  to  collaborate.  Among  the 
members  of  the  sub-committee  three 
(one-half)  are  at  the  same  time 
members  of  the  A.E.A.;  they  were 
delegated  by  their  countries  on 
account  of  their  technical  compe- 
tency. In  this  way,  without  any 
particular  arrangement,  the  continu- 
ation of  the  work  has  been  assured. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission are  carried  out  entirely 
in    writing,    partly    in    roundhand. 
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which  the  Chairman  sends  to  each 
member  and  which  is  answered  by 
them,  partly  through  special  corre- 
spondence between  the  Chairman 
and  individual  members  to  settle 
any  particular  and  difficult  ques- 
tions. The  work  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee lasted  for  years  before  an 
unanimous  agreement  was  reached. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  has  draft- 
ed a  plan  which  can  be  submitted 
at  any  time  for  approval  at  an 
international  Congress  or  the  appro- 
bation   of    competent    authorities. 

The  closer  consideration  of  the 
system  of  Commissions  does  not 
permit  us  to  go  into  technical 
details  in  this  article.  We  must 
be  content  to  show  some  important 
points  which  in  principle  are  of 
certain  significance. 

Even  though  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  instructions  was  to 
be  concerned  only  with  ancient 
Greek,  yet  it  considered  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Braille  Writing 
of  the  Romaic  of  to-day  relevant. 
In  inkprint  the  same  writing  is 
used  for  Romaic  as  for  old  Greek. 
Unfortunately  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  affairs  in  Greece  of  to-day 
are  still  too  undeveloped  to  devise 
a  general  writing  for  the  blind. 
There  are  in  use  the  London  and 
Marburg  systems,  as  well  as  a 
system  by  Miss  Lascaridis  which  is 
not  appropriate  for  our  endeavours. 
From  proofs  of  writing  submitted 
it  appears  that  the  Greek  blind 
write  their  Braille  without  accents 
and  without  aspirates,  although 
theoretically  signs  for  them  are 
provided. 

The  Commission  has  considered 
it  natural  that  all  signs  used  in 
inkprint  should  be  represented  in 
Braille.  After  thorough  delibera- 
tion it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
accept  the  Geneva  system  (and 
thereby  also  the  London  alphabet): 


it  was  decided,  however,  to  submit 
the  system  to  a  close  scrutiny  and 
to  form  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  transmit  a  per- 
fectly true  and  yet  mechanical  copy 
of  all  Greek  textbooks  in  consid- 
eration from  inkprint  into  Braille 
and  an  equally  irreproachable  and 
perfectly  mechanical  transmission 
from  the  Greek  Braille  text  into 
inkprint.  The  transmission  must 
be  purely  mechanical,  sign  for  sign, 
as  the  attention  of  the  blind 
must  not  be  diverted  from  the 
contents  by  an  unusual  way  of 
writing.  He  must  have  exactly 
the  same  writing  before  him  as  the 
seeing  man.  In  a  purely  mechanical 
transmission  copyists,  who  can  only 
read  Greek  but  who  do  not  know 
the  language  weU,  can  be  employed 
and  so  the  class  of  copyists  which 
would  arise  would  be  extended  and 
the  cost  of  transmission  and  print- 
ing reduced.  Sign  for  sign  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Deviations  from 
the  way  in  which  Greek  is  written 
in  inkprint  must  be  avoided  in 
Braille.  Those  are  basic  demands 
which  we  must  make  concerning 
every  transmission  and  form  of 
every  system  of  writing  if  we  are 
to  put  the  blind  on  a  par  with  the 
seeing,  and  from  this  standpoint 
the  Commission  has  been  guided 
in  its  work. 

It  accepted  the  Geneva  system 
because  it  is  the  commonest,  so  that 
the  valuable  works  in  this  system 
which  are  in  libraries  will  not  be 
deprived  of  their  value.  It  has 
for  this  reason  only  introduced 
minor  changes  which  permit  anyone 
knowing  the  System  of  the  Com- 
mission to  read  without  difficulty 
also  the  old  type  of  the  Geneva 
System.  This  viewpoint  was  para- 
mount in  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Marburg  System 
had  to  be  rejected,  as  it  could  go 
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no  further  than  writing.  The  Mar- 
burg Hbrary  consequently  gave  up  its 
old  system  some  years  ago.  The 
Commission  also  studied  the  advisa- 
bility of  taking  the  London  al- 
phabet and  adding  to  it  the  Marburg 
system  of  accent.  This  idea  was 
rejected,  it  would  require  very 
much  more  space  than  the  Geneva 
and  the  speed  of  reading  would  be 
very  much  reduced;  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  more  paper 
and  binding  would  be  augmented. 
Another  deciding  factor  in  the 
Commission's  decision  was  the  practi- 
cal teaching  experience  of  two 
members,  according  to  whom  blind 
scholars  grasped  the  teaching  of 
Greek  accents  more  readily  than 
their  sighted  colleagues  as  the  blind 
scholars  used  the  Geneva  System. 

For  the  h  aspirate  the  Commission 
has  retained  the  London-Geneva 
sign  "h",  but  considered  it  essential 
to  adopt  a  particular  sign  for  the 
soft  aspirate;  Geneva  omits  this 
aspirate  and  so  does  Paris.  The 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  wrong  in  principle  not  to 
transmit  every  sign  from  inkprint 
into  Braille.  We  remember  in  our 
scholardays  having  made  a  mistake 
through  the  placing  of  the  spiritus 
lenis,  although  the  rule  for  its  use 
is  quite  simple.  The  Commission 
liberates  the  use  of  the  soft  aspirate; 
it  is  however  of  the  opinion  that 
the  soft  aspirate  should  be  written 
in  grammar  and  elementary  books. 
In  textbooks  for  advanced  pupils 
it  can,  at  will,  be  omitted.  Diffi- 
culties then  may  arise  for  instance 
with  the  iota  adscriptum  and  in 
certain  words  of  Homer  and  other 
poets:  a  copyist  who  does  not  master 
the  language  cannot  copy  such 
works  without  the  soft  aspirate. 

The  Commission  is  in  favor  of 
the  diacritical  signs  which  in  ink- 
print   are   written    over    the    diph- 


thongs, over  the  second  vowel,  being 
written  in  the  same  way  in  Braille. 
Contrary  to  Vienna  and  Stockholm, 
Paris,  Leipzig  and  Marburg  already 
follow  this  rule.  The  writing 
through  such  an  arrangement  ap- 
pears distorted  to  the  blind,  but 
the  above  basic  principles  obliged 
the  Commission  also  in  this  matter 
to  adhere  closely  to  the  inkprint. 
Thereby  an  old  contention  as  to 
its  solution  ensues.  The  writing 
of  certain  punctuation  marks  and 
signs  presented  great  difficulty,  as 
on  this  point  the  national  Braille 
systems  of  modern  languages  differ. 
The  Commission  took  the  respective 
signs  of  the  original  system,  viz. 
French;  yet  there  is  the  possibility 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  using  the  signs 
of  "Standard  English  Braille." 

The  interrogation  mark  provoked 
long  discussion.  As  is  known  the 
Greek  note  of  interrogation  is  written 
in  inkprint  as  we  in  ordinary  Latin 
print  write  the  semicolon.  Also 
in  this  matter  the  Commission 
remained  true  to  their  principles 
and  chose  for  the  Greek  note  of 
interrogation  the  Braille  sign  which 
usually    represents    the    semicolon. 

Greek  citations  in  the  text  of 
another  language  can  be  recognized 
immediately  by  a  sighted  person 
by  the  different  kind  of  writing; 
the  blind  man  has  only  his  Braille 
embossed  writing  under  his  fingers; 
it  must  be  made  clear  to  him  in 
another  way  that  the  following 
is  "Greek  Braille",  and  for  this 
the  Commission  has  devised  a  par- 
ticular Greek  writing  sign.  It  chose 
the  sign  that  the  International 
Commission  VII,  which  has  the 
working  out  of  mathematical  signs, 
proposes  to  distinguish  small  Greek 
letters.  Thereby  the  unity  of  both 
systems  is  warranted,  otherwise  di- 
vergencies would  arise;  a  Greek 
letter    in    the    text    of    a    foreign 
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language  would  otherwise  be  marked 
differently,  depending  upon  its  use 
as  a  "philological"  or  "mathe- 
matical" sign.  Nevertheless  the 
Anglo-Saxons  are  obliged  to  use  a 
double  cell  sign  for  this  "Language 
sign"  as  the  proposed  one  conflicted 
with  the  "letter  sign"  of  the  "Stand- 
ard English  Braille".  As,  however 
Greek  citations  seldom  appear,  this 
difference  in  appearance  is  tolerable. 

In  the  settlement  of  prosodical 
signs  (a  long  syllable,  a  short  one 
and  accent)  the  Commission  accept- 
ed in  as  far  as  the  sense  permits 
the  adopted  signs  of  the  "World- 
writing"  in  as  far  as  they  might 
be  applicable,  introduced  by  their 
third  sub-committee,  so  that  here 
again  the  systems  harmonize.  These 
prosodical  signs  are  also  valid  in 
Latin. 

These  instances  show  how  the 
work  of  the  Commission  has  been 
carried  on.  It  has  subjected  all 
questions  relating  to  Greek  Braille 
to  a  minute  examination  and,  as 
has  been  said  before,  has  worked 
out  a  plan  and  adopted  it  u- 
nanimously.  The  Commission  is 
absolutely  confident  that  this  plan 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
competent  authorities. 

Even  if  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  resulted  in  a  certain  conclu- 
sion yet  the  Commission  should  not 
be  discontinued.  The  experience 
which  we  gained  through  the  old 
Geneva  System  has  taught  us  that 
slight  divergencies  are  constantly 
creeping  in.  Therefore  all  Greek 
transcriptions  should  be  regularly 
examined  and  the  attention  of  the 
libraries  should  be  called  to  any 
discrepancy.  If  a  change  in  the 
System  be  desired,  it  should  be 
adopted  only  through  an  inter- 
national agreement.  For  all  these 
purposes  the  Commission  should 
remain. 


IV 

The  Latin  Braille  writing  offers 
no  difficulties  whatever  as  we  use 
the  same  letters  in  Latin  as  in 
English  and  other  modern  languages; 
there  are  no  accents  in  Latin.  For 
the  diaeresis  the  same  sign  is  used 
as  in  Greek,  also  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  prosodical  signs  (in  diction- 
aries and  grammar  books).  From 
several  sides  the  wish  for  an  inter- 
national standardized  Latin  short- 
hand has  been  expressed. 

The  English  "Latin  Code"  has 
a  few,  very  few  abbreviations;  for 
the  rest  English  print  makes  use 
of  the  sound  and  syllable  abbrevi- 
ations of  "Grade  II".  This  Grade 
naturally  does  not  enter  into  the 
question  for  a  foreigner. 

The  "Association  Valentin  Haiiy" 
published  an  "Abrege  Orthographi- 
que  Latin"  and  transcribed  several 
works  (mostly  religious)  in  it.  This 
shorthand  is  a  list  of  several  hundred 
abbreviations  which  are  very  closely 
connected  with  the  French  short- 
hand. A  Frenchman  may  learn  to 
master  this  long  list  of  abbrevi- 
ations, but  it  cannot  be  expected 
of   anyone   of   another  language. 

A  similar  case  arises  in  the  Latin 
shorthand  published  by  the  A.E.A. 
Geneva;  the  list  of  abbreviations 
is  not,  it  is  true,  as  voluminous  as 
the  above  mentioned  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy's,  nevertheless  it  is 
much  too  long  to  be  adapted  inter- 
nationally. 

The  method  adopted  here,  viz. 
a  list  more  or  less  long  of  abbrevi- 
ations of  words,  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  correspond  with  the  nature 
of  Latin.  This  was  realized  in 
Marburg  and  the  right  steps  were 
taken  even  though  the  Marburg 
method  is  just  as  little  suitable  for 
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international  purposes  as  the  others 
as  it  is  based  entirely  on  German 
shorthand. 

In  this  domain  conditions  are  so 
intricate  that  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent blind  Frenchmen  suggested 
that  each  country  should  create  its 
own  Latin  shorthand  built  up  on 
the  national  shorthand.  Such  a 
situation  would  be  prejudicial  to 
blind  intellectuals  as  then  the  books 
of  one  country  would  not  be  easily 
accessible  to  those  of  other  countries. 
The  International  Commission  VIII 
felt  that  they  must  reckon  with  these 
inconveniences  and  therefore  decid- 
ed for  the  time  being  to  waive  the 
idea  of  working  out  a  Latin  short- 
hand; it  nevertheless  considers  the 
creation  of  a  Latin  shorthand  im- 
perative to  increase  the  speed  of 
reading  and  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  shorthand  can  only  be  an 
international,  uniform  one. 

Such  a  Latin  shorthand  should  be 
set  up  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  The  base  of  shorthand  must  form 
abbreviations  of  inflected  suffixes 
and  prefixes  of  the  composition  as 
these   are   particularly   frequent. 

2.  The  three  diphthongs  should  each 
be  written  in  a  sign;  as  long  as 
there  are  Braille  signs  at  ones 
disposal,  some  of  the  most  fre- 
quent consonant  combinations 
can  be  abbreviated. 

3.  Finally,  the  most  frequent  form- 
words  should  be  contracted,  but 
the  number  of  these  abbreviations 
should  not  be  too  large. 

It  will  not  be  so  simple  to  apply 
these  principles  as  the  Latin  language 
has  undergone  a  great  change  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  and  that 
particularly  in  the  sphere  of  form- 
words.  A  single  glance  at  the 
Abrege  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy  in  which  principally  religious 


words  are  reproduced,  is  enough  to 
realize  that  a  large  part  of  the 
abbreviations  produced  there  never 
or  only  very  seldom  appears  in 
Latin.  Here  is  a  reason  why  only 
those  words  which  at  all  times  are 
the  most  frequent  .should  be  ab- 
breviated. One  is  free  to  augment 
these  lists  for  a  particular  work. 
Latin  is  not  only  the  language  of  the 
Romans  and  the  classics,  but  also 
the  language  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  Latin  texts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  repeatedly  needed  by 
students.  Before  beginning  the  work 
one  should  come  to  some  understand 
ing  about  the  extent  of  abbrevi- 
ations. If,  for  instance,  "respublica" 
is  abbreviated  by  "rp"  it  would  be 
enough  for  the  student  to  present 
the  accusative  "rempublicam"  as 
"rpm";  for  the  schoolchild,  however, 
"rm  pm"  should  be  written.  It  is 
to  be  desired  that  big  libraries 
would  raise  these  questions  and 
take  a  stand  as  only  then  can  the 
working  out  of  a  shorthand  be 
approached.  It  must  be  emphasiz- 
ed that  experience  gained  through 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
has  led  to  scholars  either  never 
receiving  textbooks  in  shorthand, 
or  only  when  they  have  mastered 
the  languages  to  some  extent.  For 
school  purposes  we  can  get  along 
with  longhand. 

For  Greek  shorthand  difficulties 
increase  enormously  but  clergy  and 
philologists  demand  it  to  increase 
the  speed  of  reading.  The  above 
reasons  for  the  need  of  a  Latin 
shorthand  are  applicable  to  Greek. 
But  in  Greek  the  twelve  diphthongs 
must  be  the  very  first  to  be  abbrevi- 
ated; only  then  can  the  endings 
be  thought  of.  The  Greek  language 
has  changed  more  radically  than 
the  Latin  and  that  in  the  time  of 
the  ancient  Greeks;  for  instance  it  is 
quite   different   in   Homer   than   in 
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Plato  and  Demosthenes,  and  is 
different  again  in  the  tragedians. 
The  real  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Greek  shorthand  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  Geneva  method 
which  the  Commission  accepted 
there  are  no  signs  left  for  abbrevi- 
ations, as  all  the  signs  have  been 
utilized  for  the  alphabet  and  ac- 
centuated letters.  And  so  another 
problem  is  broached. 


The  Braille  hbrary  in  Paris  allows 
Greek  quotations,  which  come  within 
the  text  of  another  language  (French 
or  Latin)  to  be  written  without 
accents,  as  the  ordinary  copyist, 
even  if  he  be  well  acquainted  with 
French  Braille  and  shorthand,  can- 
not figure  out  Greek  writing.  It 
costs  too  much  to  have  these  quota- 
tions inserted  by  specialists.  That 
is  a  lack  in  transmission  of  inkprint 
which  should  be  done  away  with. 
The  French  representative  in  the  In- 
ternational Commission  VIII  propos- 
ed therefore  that,  besides  the  Geneva 
Accent  system,  another  should  be 
adopted  solely  for  citations  and 
producing  a  simpler  accent  system. 
This  system  writes  the  accents  with 
a  special  sign  in  the  space  after  the 
vowels  to  which  they  belong;  the 
vowels  themselves  are  written  purely 
alphabetically;  so  one  would  have 
only  to  learn  the  three  accents  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  old  Marburg 
method,  only  the  accents  are  placed 
after  the  vowels,  whereas  the  other 
diacritical  signs  are  placed  before. 
This  proposition  was  rejected  by  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. They  consider  two  accent 
systems  side  by  side  incongruous, 
as  thereby  the  unity  achieved  with 
difficulty  would  be  destroyed  again. 


Furthermore  they  oppose  the  plac- 
ing of  the  accents  after  the  vowels. 
We  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
reasons  for  rejection.  There  could 
be  no  question  of  this  system  for  a 
current  text,  because  it  requires  too 
much  space,  just  as  the  old  Marburg 
and  therefore  reduces  the  speed  of- 
reading. 

In  nearly  all  modern  languages — 
with  the  exception  of  English — 
accents  or  other  signs  arise,  for 
which  in  the  national  Braille  writ- 
ings accentuated  letters  were  creat- 
ed. There  is  in  the  different  lan- 
guages the  greatest  variety  of  "ac- 
centuated letters",  not  to  mention 
the  optional  ones.  The  blind  man, 
who  wants  to  learn  a  modern 
foreign  language,  must  at  the  same 
time  learn  the  respective  Braille 
writing,  even  though  the  inkprint  is 
ordinary  Latin  print.  Individuals 
wiU  only  know  a  limited  number  of 
such  writings;  the  blind  man  is 
behind  the  seeing  in  this  respect, 
as  the  latter  without  further  ado 
can  read  and  write  all  languages 
which  are  written  in  Latin  calligra- 
phy. The  difficulty  in  reading  for 
the  blind  is  that  in  a  quotation  he 
does  not  know  to  which  language  it 
belongs  nor  which  Braille  writing 
he  has  before  him.  It  is  not  only 
confusing  in  quotations  of  a  foreign 
language,  but  also  in  foreign  proper 
names  (for  instance,  Hungarian 
composers),  addresses  and  cata- 
logues of  books.  Consequently 
there  should  be,  without  interfering 
with  national  Braille  writings,  an 
international  system  of  accents  on 
the  lines  described  in  the  foregoing, 
by  means  of  which  accents  are 
represented  by  a  particular  sign 
in  the  ceU  preceding  the  vowel. 
This  method  of  accentuation  would 
naturally  be  used  only  in  inter- 
national intercourse  and  for  the  ab- 
ove-mentioned purposes;  the  greater 
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part  of  the  text  in  the  national 
languages  would  remain  untouched 
by  it.  There  is  already  such  a 
method  for  accentuating  in  Espe- 
ranto. The  latter  has  however  been 
unable  to  prevail  because  it  has 
revealed  several  imperfections  which 
prevent  it  from  becoming  interna- 
tional ;  every  Braille  accent  sign  in 
this  method  corresponds  to  several 
inkprint  signs  in  various  languages  ; 
in  this  Esperanto  method  one  must 
also  know  beforehand  what  the 
language  is.  So  an  International 
Commission  should  be  appointed 
to  work  out  such  an  accent  system 
whereby  the  preliminary  work  in 
Esperanto  could  be  taken  into 
account  and  thus  the  difficulties  in 
reading,  which  are  now  encountered 
by  the  blind,  would  be  smoothed 
out. 

When  such  an  international  sys- 
tem will  be  adopted,  it  will  be  able 
to  be  adapted  to  the  Greek,  but 
naturally  only  for  Greek  quotations 
within  the  text  of  another  language. 

Then  there  appears  the  possibility 
of  creating  a  Greek  shorthand.  In 
any  case,  this  shorthand  should  be 
so  far-reaching  that  compared  with 
the  writing  of  the  Geneva  System, 
a  very  considerable  saving  of  space 
would  be  attained.  But  the  num- 
ber of  parties  interested  in  this 
extremely  abbreviated  shorthand 
must  not  be  too  large. 


VI 


The  mere  working  out  and  adop- 
tion of  a  unified  international 
Greek  and  Latin  Braille  writing  is 
not  enough  :  these  writing  methods 
must  be  used.  As  many  books  as 
possible  should  be  produced  in 
them,  so  that  the  blind  may  become 
more  and  more  on  a  par  with  the 


seeing.  We  therefore  make  an 
urgent  appeal  to  all  large  libraries 
and  printing  houses  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world  to  set  up  a 
common  plan  for  printing  the  most 
important  works  of  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  and  then  to  carry  out  this 
plan  as  quickly  as  possible.  Pur- 
chasers and  readers  would  not  be 
lacking  for  such  books  as  the 
languages  and  writings  have  inter- 
national validity,  so  the  books 
would  be  distributed  all  over  the 
world.  The  sale  of  the  books  would 
be  lucrative.  The  unification  of 
writings  for  ancient  languages  would 
have  not  only  an  ideal  but  also  a 
material  success,  which  again  would 
be  of  profit  to  the  blind.  All 
depends  upon  competent  authorities 
to  ensure  its  success. 

Apart  from  accents  there  exist, 
as  is  well  known,  small  difficulties 
between  the  national  Braille  System 
punctuation  and  auxiliary  signs, 
above  all  between  the  "  Standard 
English  Braille  "  and  the  continen- 
tal systems.  Small  as  these  differ- 
ences may  appear  to  be,  they  have 
proved  to  be  very  troublesome  to 
the  Commission  in  the  course  of 
their  work.  No  other  solution  was 
found  than  to  adopt  the  French 
signs  of  the  original  system.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  request  and  wish  that  also  in 
domain  of  punctuation  and  aux- 
iliary signs  an  agreement  in  unifi- 
cation may  be  arrived  at  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Continental 
blind.  Then  the  adopted  uniform 
signs  could  be  easily  introduced 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  system. 
We  do  not  underrate  the  existing 
obstacles,  especially  as  only  recently 
an  understanding  was  arrived  at 
regarding  the  "  Standard  English 
Braille  ".  We  hope  that  the  time 
is  not  longer  distant  that  this 
matter  will  also  reach  a  settlement. 
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VII 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our 
arguments  and  recapitulate  briefly. 

1.  The  International  Commis- 
sion VIII  submits  an  Uniform  Inter- 
national System  for  Greek  and 
Latin  Braille  writing  in  longhand 
and  begs  leading  authorities  to 
accept  and  adopt  them. 

2.  In  order  to  retain  the  unifor- 
mity of  this  System  Commis- 
sion VIII  should  control  all  tran- 
scriptions in  both  of  these  ancient 
languages  ;  any  steps  respecting 
the  alteration  or  perfecting  of  the 
said  system  should  be  adopted 
only  after  an  international  agree- 
ment. 

3.  A  common  plan  should  be 
agreed  upon  among  the  largest 
printing  houses  in  the  world  to 
print  the  most  important  works  of 


Latin  and  Greek  writers  and  once 
the  plan  is  accepted  it  should  be 
carried  out  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

4.  A  Latin  shorthand  is  to  be 
desired  ;  but  this  can  only  be 
worked  out  after  an  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at,  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  built. 

5.  An  international  system  of 
Accentuation  should  be  elaborated 
for  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe,  which  however  are  destined 
only  for  certain  purposes  without 
affecting  the  International  Braille 
System  ;  with  such  a  system  of 
accentuation  a  Greek  shorthand 
could  be  composed  if  necessity 
should  arise. 

6.  Punctuation  and  auxiliary 
signs  of  all  national  Braille  systems 
should  be  uniformly  laid  down 
through  international  agreement. 
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CECILE    DOUARD 


By  Jeanne  de  la  Ruwiere,  Brussels  (Belgium) 


About  the  year  1880,  Antoine 
Bourlard,  Principal  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Mons  (Hainaut, 
Belgium)  received  the  visit  of  a 
little  girl  dressed  in  black:  Cecile 
Douard. 

Little  Cecile  Douard,  who  was 
born  at  Rouen  in  1866,  had  travelled 
from  town  to  town  in  Belgium  with 
her  parents.  When  she  reached  the 
age  of  fifteen,  they  settled  in  Mons, 
and  she  came  to  consider  that  city 
as  her  real  home.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  she  became  the  pupil  of 
Bourlard,  who  soon  perceived  in  the 
young  girl,  whom  he  did  not  fear 
to  help  with  useful  criticism,  a  great 
energy,  a  powerful  will  and  a 
"burning  light"  of  her  own,  quite 
devoid  of  studio  tricks  and  receipts. 

Cecile  Douard  was  not  a 
"studious"  pupil,  but  a  wonderfully 
gifted  artist  who,  while  accepting 
the  master's  virile  teaching,  "tended 
her  own  vineyard". 


During  this  period  of  intensified 
activity,  works  were  born  which 
already  foreshadowed  the  will-power 
and  authority  the  artist  was  later  to 
manifest. 

Thanks  to  the  rigid  teaching,  of 
which  she  still  speaks  with  emotion, 
thanks  also  to  her  own  natural 
gifts,  Cecile  Douard  was  able  to  try 
her  hand  at  every  branch  other  art. 
She  could  grasp  the  deep  psychology 
of  a  face,  whether  in  sketching  the 
portrait  of  Queen  Marie-Henriette, 
letting  her  red-chalk  wander  idly 
over  the  board,  tracing  with  able 
brush  the  forceful  picture  of  the 
artist  Stievenard  or  painting  that 
unforgettable  portrait  of  Bourlard, 
which  puts  Cecile  Douard  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  portraitists  of 
the  Belgian  school. 

These  pictures  belong  to  the  year 
1896,  at  which  time  our  artist  had 
given  herself  up  wholeheartedly  to 
her  painting.     Painting  the  Borin- 
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Bas-relief  of  Cecile  Douard  by  herself 


age — that  Black  Country  of  Belgium 
— and  the  women  she  met  there 
everyday.  Searching  her  palette  for 
the  colors  and  contrasts  of  those 
strange  Black  Country  skies.  Por- 
traying a  coal-mining  district ,  without 
giving  way  to  grandiloquence;  paint- 
ing its  light  and  shade,  its  "Gleaners 
of  Coal"  (picture  in  Mons  Museum, 
1896)  bent  over  the  "terril"  (name 
given  in  Belgium  to  the  hillocks  of 
waste  coal  found  in  the  vinicity  of 
the  pit-heads),  with  their  bedraggled 
black  rags  standing  out  against  the 
darkness  of  the  sky;  awakening  the 
emotions  by  the  power  of  her  pencil, 
the    broad    touch    of    her    brush; 


conjuring  up  view  of  the 
powerful,  glorious  "terril"  (1898, 
Liege  Museum) ;  portraying  the  strik- 
ing features  of  the  "Boraine"  (1895, 
Brussels  Museum).  Going  down 
into  the  mine,  when  necessary,  and 
there,  hampered  by  lack  of  space, 
taking  excited  sketches  of  the  work- 
ers' attitudes. 

But  in  1899,  Cecile  Douard  was 
sketching  "feverishly",  planning  a 
large  panel  which  was  to  be  entitled 
"Towards  the  Light"...  "My  eyes 
were  painful.  Catastrophe  was  at 
hand.  "Towards  the  Light" — 
What  irony,  when  I  was  about  to  go 
down  into  the  darkness!" 
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So  Cecile  Douard  had  to  abandon 
her  beloved  art  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  leaving  works  whose  talent 
Brussels  was  to  appreciate  in  1926, 
when  a  retrospective  exhibition  of 
117  paintings  and  drawings  was 
held. 


*  ♦ 


While  we  are  forced  to  admire  the 
artist,  when  we  contemplate  her 
work,  we  cannot  but  love  the  noble 
soul  of  the  woman,  that  lofty 
forehead,  that  shapely  hand,  the 
kind  tones  of  the  voice,  the  grave 
and  simple  will  which  keeps  aloof 
from    all    meanness    and    pettiness. 

And  then  we  must  learn  to  know 
the    picturesque    richness    of    the 


vocabulary  of  the  author,  who  has 
wished  us  to  share  her  "Impressions 
of  a  Second  Life"  and  to  participate 
in  the  rythm  of  her  "Indistinct 
Landscapes". 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  make- 
lengthy  comments  on  these  books, 
the  titles  of  which  are  so  suggestive. 

In  the  "Impressions  of  a  Second 
Life",  whose  pages  cover  the  period 
from  1908  to  1926,  the  authoress 
explains  her  adaptation  to  her  life 
of  blindness.  This  refined  analysis 
of  secret  emotions  would  require  a 
wealth  of  comment.  The  trilogy  en- 
titled "  Hands— Modelling — Voices" 
is  the  most  striking,  disconcerting 
and  suggestive  part  of  a  book  whose 
merit  is  drawn  from  its  unity  and  its 
lofty  reserve.  The  dignity  of  this 
work,  which  might  have  found  in  its 


Despair 
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subject  an  excuse  for  facile  emotion, 
enhances  the  greatness  of  its  author, 
whose  "submission  is  not  a  groaning 
and  lamentable  renunciation". 

"Indistinct  Landscapes"  (1922- 
1929)  calls  for  more  attentive  read- 
ing. I  must  insist  on  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  "indistinct", 
which  does  not  signify  vague  and 
confused.  Indeed,  one  easily  forgets 
the  author's  blindness  when  carried 
away  by  these  lyrical  pages. 

I  ponder  on  that  admirable  cross- 
ing from  Ostend  to  Dover,  those 
impressions  of  Italy,  those  word- 
pictures  of  Provence  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  mysteries  of  the  Belgian 
"Fagne". 

"It  seems  to  me  that  these  things 
have  never  been  said  with  such 
subtlety,  such  firmness,  such  ardor, 
such  determination."  (Pierre  Mille). 

"And  so  the  world  and  nature  do 
not  cease  in  darkness." 

' '  To  hear  and  feel  them  means  still  to 
see  them  in  another  way,  and  light 
can  spring  from  the  other  senses." 
(H.  Bordeaux).  These  eminent 
critics  explain  the  feelings  aroused 
in  us  by  Cecile  Douard's  lesson. 

"I  converse  with  my  night  as 
with  an  old  friend  who  has  much 
to  teach  me." 

"The  adventure  which  has  befallen 
me  is  the  most  peculiar  thing  that 
could  happen  to  an  artist — that 
particularly  visual  being.  In  spite 
of  this  anguish,  I  nevertheless  conti- 
nue my  old-time  work." 

"The  most  peculiar  adventure" — 
what  an  euphemism!  "This 
anguish" — what  a  statement! 

In  spite  of  this  anguish,  Cecile 
Douard  re-educated  herself:  she 
learnt  Braille,  continued  her  study 
of  music,  gave  lessons  in  French  and 
the  history  of  art. 

But  that  was  not  sufficient.  There 
were  other  Mind  people,  uneducated, 


Young  Girl 


illiterate,  without  work  or  moral 
support.  They  must  be  helped. 
After  having  been  called  upon  to 
collaborate  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Belgian  Braille  League,  she  consent- 
ed to  become  its  President,  in  1925. 

Although  these  numerous  and 
disinterested  activities  take  up  many 
hours  of  her  time,  our  artist  is 
writing  a  biographical  novel:  "Le 
Candide  Insurge",  which  will  shortly 
appear  in  print. 

Moreover,  in  a  few  weeks'  time, 
an  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Mons, 
revealing  the  talent  of  Cecile  Douard, 
the  Blind  Sculptor. 

This  time,  the  exhibition  will  not 
be  retrospective;  all  the  work  shown 
was  done  recently,  between  1933 
and  1935. 

In  1927,  Cecile  Douard  made 
what  she  herself  called  tardy 
attempts  at  modelling.  For  thirty 
years,  she  had  kept  within  herself 
a  firm  and  precise  memory  of  plastic 
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anatomy;  during  those  years  of 
active  blindness,  she  had  acquired 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  masses.  The 
imposing  number  of  works  shown 
give  proof  of  a  daily  labor. 

The  quality  of  her  pure  and  sober 
technique  sets  inexpert  criticism  at 
defiance.  Considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  art  itself,  and  not  with  that 
clumsy  benevolence  which  some 
people  think  they  must  show  tow- 
ards the  work  of  the  blind,  Cecile 


Douard's  busts  and  bas-rehefs  enrich 
the  fine  art  of  sculpture. 

The  reliefs  are  bold  and  frank, 
with  nothing  fumbled.  The  well- 
balanced  masses  are  at  the  service 
of  a  highly  expressive  art. 

That  chef  d'oeuvre,  "Despair", 
seems  the  superb  crystallization  of 
an  emotion  which  sinks  deep  into 
the  soul. 

"Bitterness"  has  nothing  hackney- 
ed in  its  bold  lines. 


Bitterness 
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Monument  to  Leonard  Simonon 


Her  memories  of  the  Black  Coun- 
try show  in  their  details  the  most 
careful  observation,  a  fine  scorn  of 
the  "near  enough". 

The  "Monument  to  Leonard  Simo- 
non" is  a  splendid  homage  paid  to 
the  Principal  of  the  Ghlin  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  where  the  artist 
studied,  around  1900,  the  rudiments 
of  Braille. 


If  the  worth  of  a  man's  life  is  in 
the  lesson  it  gives,  the  enthusiasm  it 
arouses,  the  encouragement  it  af- 
fords, then  Cecile  Douard  has  a 
right   to   our   sincerest   admiration. 

Besides,  "It  is  in  the  struggle  and 
not  in  the  victory  that  we  measure 
the  strength  of  the  fighter,  and  the 
great  work  of  a  life  is  in  the  example 
it  gives."   (A.  Lienart.) 


HAVE   THE   BLIND    A   5IXTH   SENSE? 


By  Nino  Salvaneschi*,  Torino  (Italy) 


It  is  invariably  said  that  Nature 
compensates  those  who  are  depriv- 
ed of  certain  faculties.  This  idea 
is  perhaps  only  a  refined  sort  of 
egoism,  for  it  pacifies  the  mind  by 
attributing  something  more  to  those 
who,  in  reality,  have  something 
less  ;  yet  I  have  asked  myself 
many  times  if  it  is  actually  possible 
to  speak  of  a  sixth  sense  of  the 
blind  and  to  consider  this  sense  as 
calculated  to  replace  failing  sight. 

Another  opinion  is  equally  prev- 
alent. It  is  thought  that  all  other 
senses  are  intensified  in  order  to 
replace  sight  or,  at  the  very  least, 
to  provide  a  possibility  to  perceive 
exterior  realities.  So  many  times 
I  have  heard  :  «  Blind  ?  Fortunately 
all  the  other  senses  become 
keener...  " 

Just  such  an  opinion  may  result 
in  an  egoistical  conception  endeav- 
ouring to  hide  all  apparent  unhap- 
piness.  The  reality  is  quite  differ- 
ent. A  personal  experience  of 
twelve  years  of  blindness  permits 
me   to   maintain   that   there   is   no 
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compensation,  at  least  not  from 
nature,  as  is  generally  believed. 
First  of  all,  one  must  not  believe 
that  the  other  senses  automatically 
become  keener:  it  is  the  blind  who 
perfect  them  by  paying  great  atten- 
tion to  the  least  sound  and  the 
faintest  aromas  which  permit  them 
to  become  better  aware  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  atmosphere  surround- 
ing them. 

It  was  an  essential  prelude  to  set 
to  work  to  mobilize  all  the  senses 
with  the  idea  of  overcoming  exterior 
realities.  After  this  statement  let 
us  talk  of  this  mysterious  sixth 
sense  and  let  us  define  it,  as  Charles 
Richet  does,  "  a  vague  and  profound 
faculty  of  the  soul  to  feel  through 
intuition,  facts  and  things  ;  it  is  a 
combination  of  possibilities  which 
are  still  occult  or  barely  enlightened 
by  experimental  psychology;  it  is  a 
succession  of  phenomena  of  telep- 
athy, premonition,  sensations, 
intuition  and  emotion  which  cer- 
tain minds,  which  are  particularly 
gifted,  succeed  in  registering  ". 

I  believe  that  in  reality  there 
exists  in  each  one  of  us  a  sixth  sense 
but    our   physical    or   physiological 
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condition,  the  life  we  lead  and  our 
habits  very  rarely  permit  us  to  lay 
hold  of  that  something  vague  and 
indefinite  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
depth  of  our  consciousness  and 
which  through  certain  exterior 
causes,  or  as  a  consequence  of 
sudden  interior  wounds,  develops 
in  our  soul.  There  are  times  when, 
almost  imperceptibly,  we  keep  close 
to  the  miracle  because  this  miracle 
already  exists  within  us. 

Passion,  malady,  misfortune, 
some  particular  spheres,  certain 
spiritual  sympathy,  can  evoke  in 
the  depths  of  our  being  vibrations 
which  science  has  been  unable  to 
delineate  and  which  might  be  consid- 
ered as  the  manifestation  of  this 
elementary  sense  which  may  be 
possibly  the  remains  of  another 
atrophied  sense  of  primitive  times, 
or  the  beginning  of  a  greater  sensi- 
bility of  some  future  humanity. 

This  conglomeration  of  phenom- 
ena, which  is  still  the  subject  of 
scientific  study  and  which  embodies 
the  most  delicate  and  evanescent 
material  of  psychological  labora- 
tories, the  sensibility  of  which  is 
at  times  hardly  noticeable  and  at 
others  perfectly  marked,  corresponds 
to  the  sixth  sense  of  which  Richet 
has  spoken,  for  it  cannot  be  the 
product  of  suggestion  or  excita- 
bility as  the  duration  and  multi- 
fariousness of  these  manifestations 
clearly  reveal? 

And  we  blind,  do  we  possess  this 
mysterious  sixth  sense,  which  is  the 
patrimony  of  the  most  intuitive 
souls,  which  belongs  to  an  elite  of 
artists  or  to  a  mystical  world  of 
believers. 

From  Emerson  to  Maeterlinck,  we 
find  in  many  pages  an  analysis  of 
the  faculty  possessed  by  souls  gifted 
with  a  sixth  sense,  mediumistic, 
magnetic,  prophetic,  and  which  in 
specific    cases    open    to    us    vistas 


— more  or  less  wide — on  a  world 
ignored  by  the  other  five  senses. 

So  it  is  a  question  of  a  sixth  real 
sense  which  would  endow  certain 
people  with  a  power  of  radiation  of 
variable  intensity.  To  make  my 
point  clearer  I  will  cite  two  in- 
stances :  Eugene  Malossi,  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  without  a  sense  of  smell, 
is  nevertheless  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  people,  and  can  distin- 
guish sounds  and  surroundings. 
Another,  Catherine  Emmerick,  a 
mystical  German,  the  spiritual  heir 
of  the  Dutch  Lydvine  da  Schiedam, 
succeeded  in  living  intensely  on 
the    plane    of    the    ecstatic    unreal. 

If  the  degree  of  strength  of  this 
sixth  sense  varies,  it  presents 
nevertheless  to  an  objective  exami- 
nation a  fundamental  basis  for 
recording  phenomena  as  yet  ignored 
or  very  little  known  and  which 
are  completely  beyond  the  percep- 
tion of  the  other  human  senses. 

Take  some  names  among  those 
who  have  left  marks  in  the  history 
of  blindness  from  Nicolas  Saun- 
derson,  blind  from  birth,  who  taught 
physics  and  optics  at  Cambridge 
University,  to  Eugene  Malossi, 
accurate  mechanician  at  the 
Paolo  Colosimo  Institute  at  Naples  : 
from  Miss  Bridgeman  to  Miss  Keller, 
and  we  shall  find  in  studying  and 
analysing  the  families  of  the  blind 
some  of  these  phenomena  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  sixth  sense 
recognized  by  Richet. 

Certainly  these  manifestations  are 
very  varied,  confused,  indistinct 
and  as  it  were  dim — but  all  point 
towards   the   same  light. 

Psychoanalysis  so  misused  to- 
day, and  perhaps  wrongly  so,  cannot 
be  proud  of  its  daily  victories. 
Everything  concerning  the  exis- 
tence of  the  soul,  its  evolution, 
its  very  being,  its  individual  reflec- 
tion,  constitutes   such   a   vast   and 
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intricate  domain  that  no  index 
cabinet  could  contain  it.  Yet  it  is 
psychoanalysis  which  must  ascertain 
one  day  the  existence  of  this  sixth 
sense  which  is  latent  in  all  of  us  and 
apparent  in  very  few  people  for 
reasons  of  atmosphere  and  indi- 
viduality. 

There  is  no  question  of  magic  or 
occultism,  but  of  knowledge  still 
lacking  searching  enquiry.  There 
exists  doubltess  a  mysterious  world 
which  moves  and  has  its  laws  and 
force.  We  cannot  deny  its  existence 
merely  because  it  is  as  yet  unknown 
to  us.  It  is  not  to-day  that  human- 
ity is  manipulating  forces  of  which 
it  is  ignorant  and  the  day  will 
come  perhaps  when  it  will  learn 
of  the  laws  regulating  this  sixth 
sense  which  goes  from  intuition 
to  prophecy,  from  telepathy  to 
extasy. 

How  can  all  this  be  denied 
because  a  few  charlatans  have  been 
caught  in  error  ? 

If  the  police  arrested  to-morrow 
a  beggar  simulating  blindness  at 
the  street  corner,  could  we  deny 
the  actual  existence  of  this 
infirmity  ? 

In  the  same  way  how  can  we 
deny  manifestations  of  phenomena 
which  science  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  account  for,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  imposters  have  been  discovered 
defrauding  the  public  and  experts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I 
attribute  anything  magical  to 
the  sixth  sense,  at  least  in  as  far  as 
it  concerns  the  blind. 

An  American  savant,  Tilney,  goes 
as  far  as  to  credit  humanity  with 
three  supplementary  senses,  viz  : 
the  osseous  sense,  the  visceral  sense 
and  the  sense  of  pain,  which  have 
peculiar  qualities  of  protection,  and 
now  during  his  latest  studies 
Mr.   Tilney,   professor  at  Columbia 


University,  supported  by  successive 
studies  of  the  German,  Conrad 
Schultz,  has  discovered  a  ninth 
sense,  that  of  magnetic  direction 
already  well-known  in  carrier 
pigeons,  bees,  ants,  etc.  and  which 
according  to  the  American  professor 
is  said  to  lie  in  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

So,  counting  the  sixth  sense 
discovered  by  Charles  Richet,  human- 
ity would  have  ten  senses  at  its 
disposition,  which  is  perhaps  exag- 
gerated and  makes  us  think  that 
in  this  matter  one  must  not  forget 
common  sense...  consequently,  put- 
ting aside  the  theories  of  the 
American  and  German  regarding 
the  osseous,  visceral  senses  and 
those  of  pain  and  direction,  I  prefer 
to  return  to  the  sixth  sense  whose 
characteristics  I  have  described  and 
will  trace  the  bounds,  on  the  basis 
verified    by    psychoanalysis. 

This  sixth  sense  is  not  situated 
in  any  of  the  organs  for  the  func- 
tioning of  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
smell  and  taste.  For  the  moment 
we  are  studying  whether  the 
complete  lack  of  one  of  these  senses, 
and  especially  that  of  sight,  which 
is  the  most  important,  causes  in 
certain  subjects,  predisposed  by 
nature  and  temperament  or  some 
unknown  reason,  the  appearance  of 
this  other  sense  which  we  could  call 
intuitive,  but  which  through  succes- 
sive stages  would  make  of  a  blind 
man  a  sighted  one. 

It  is  well-known  and  Pierre 
Villey's  book  "  The  Blind  in  the 
World  of  the  Seeing  "  states  that  in 
distant  countries  and  in  old  civi- 
lizations, the  blind  man  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  prophetic  halo  and 
on  account  of  his  blindness  a  second 
interior  sight  was  attributed  to 
him  which  was  more  intimate  and 
deepseated.  The  centaur  Roicos, 
punished  with  blindness  by  the 
gods,  acquired  a  mysterious  gift  of 
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clairvoyance  and  the  Northern 
mythology  which  Wagner  intro- 
duced to  the  stage  shows  us  Wotan 
losing  an  eye  in  order  to  drink  at 
the  well  of  wisdom. 

In  symbols,  which  hide  under 
popular  legend  and  synthesize  a 
truth,  sealed  to  the  masses  but 
clear  to  the  initiated,  the  blind  man 
is  always  represented  as  one  gifted 
with  special  sight,  capable  of  giving 
things,  facts  and  events  an  unusual 
interpretation.  In  all  religions, 
from  Buddhism  to  Christianity, 
blindness,  the  aristocracy  of  pain, 
.suffering  and  renunciation,  makes 
one  think  of  a  world  of  unexpected 
mystery.  The  Uspanishad,  several 
thousand  years  old,  and  the  blind  of 
the  Gospel  tell  the  same  truth. 

Popular  belief  in  legends  and 
prevalent  faith  through  allegories 
of  religions  have  decidedly  contrib- 
uted in  forming  in  conscience  the 
air  of  mystery  which  surrounds 
blindness. 

But  the  sixth  sense,  the  occult 
power  to  perceive  by  other  means 
than  the  ordinary  ones  of  touch, 
taste,  hearing  and  smell,  spiritual 
atmosphere  which  gives  color,  a 
rythm  and  particular  atmosphere 
to  the  pictures  of  different  realities, 
this  power  of  intuition  which  at 
times  succeeds  in  piercing  walls 
and  hearts,  in  reversing  the  laws  of 
time  and  space,  is  obviously  not 
the.  exclusive  patrimony  of  the 
blind  nor  of  all  the  blind. 

Decidedly  we  only  see  a  few  steps 
in  front  of  us,  and  often  we  are 
deaf  and  blind  to  certain  signs 
which  arise  from  things,  coinci- 
dences and  the  cross-roads  of  fate. 

What  is  more  :  modern  civiliza- 
tion, of  which  we  are  so  proud,  has 
eliminated,  through  the  daily  haste 
which  carries  us  away,  leisure 
moments  in  our  existence  which 
permitted  the  soul  to  become  self 


conscious,  to  see  the  reflection  of 
these  sentiments  and  to  get  an 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  symbols 
which  surge  from  the  tangle  of 
things,  passions  and  events. 

Perhaps  there  is  too  much  light 
around  us  for  us  to  see.  The 
rythm  of  our  life  is  perhaps  too 
hasty  for  us  to  understand  the 
value  of  self-communion  which 
civilization,  such  as  we  know  it, 
has  suppressed  because  it  is  unpro- 
ductive. 

I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  self-communion  is  really  useful 
and  practical  as  it  is  favorable  to 
the  dawn  and  development  in  our 
heart  of  that  delicate  process  of 
purification  which  is  the  essence  of 
the    sixth    sense. 

It  is  not  essential  to  be  blind  to 
develop  this  interior  life  which 
Hindu  civilization  pre-eminently 
knew  how  to  lead  to  such  a  degree 
of  wisdom.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  a  man  who  thinks  deeply  or 
prays  closes  his  eyes;  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  the  Yogi,  who 
can  interpret  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Veda,  close  their  eyes  to  see 
the  unfathomable  ;  nor  is  it  without 
reason  that  the  admirable  Ruys- 
broeck,  who  wrote  glowing  pages 
under  the  blazing  limes  in  the 
Flemish  forest  of  Groenendael,  read 
with  closed  eyes  the  symbol  of  the 
Infinite. 

This  faculty  of  probing  the  depths 
is  always  coupled  with  the  necessity 
of  shutting  out  present  reality.  The 
result,  which  the  ordinary  man 
obtains  temporarily  by  voluntarily 
closing  his  eyes,  is  automatically 
achieved  by  the  blind  man  by 
living  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of   his   material   and   spiritual   life. 

Above  all  one  must  not  believe 
that  those  who  have  become  blind 
in  later  years  are  the  victims  of 
hallucinations    when     they     affirm 
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that  the  soul  leads  an  independent 
existence  and  totally  unknown  to 
material  corporeal  being.  We  blind 
have  an  interior  life  which  the 
sighted  can  rarely  imagine.  Even 
if  it  is  not  nurtured  by  philosophy 
or  enhghtened  by  faith  there  are 
occasions,  certainly  not  too  frequent 
but  unquestionable,  when  this  life 
permits  consciousness  to  release  one 
of  those  flashes  of  intuition  or 
premonition  which  constitute  the 
most  evident  phenomena  of  the 
sixth  sense. 

Constant  communion  with  our- 
selves, the  complete  lack  of  outside 
distractions,  the  great  facility  for 
isolation,  the  power  of  retiring 
within  oneself  or  of  elevating  one's 
mind  makes  the  soul  of  the  blind  a 
powerhouse  of  ideality,  a  workshop 
spiritually  equipped  so  that  these 
phenomena  come  into  being  and 
grow  at  their  convenience. 

What  Emerson  considered  an 
intimate  miracle  of  many  souls,  is 
for  the  spiritually  cultivated  blind 
a  daily  experience,  so  much  so  that 
many  of  us  to  a  different  extent, 
according  to  our  sensibility,  health 
and  surroundings,  are  able  to  record 
a  number  of  experiences  in  existence 
controlled  by  a  sense  other  than 
those  we  possess,  and  this  has 
opened  a  new  pathway  and  unknown 
horizons  to  us.  It  is  without  any 
doubt  a  question  of  dim  phenomena 
as  it  is  concerning  everything  with 
regard  to  the  sixth  sense  discovered 
by  Charles  Richet  in  very  sick 
people  as  in  great  mystics.  But 
this  very  small  note  allows  us  to 
guess  that  there  does  exist  a  mys- 
terious symphony  of  which  we  are 
still  ignorant. 

For  everyone,  seeing  or  blind, 
there  are  moments  when  one  could 


say  that  the  soul  flies  beyond 
immediate  realities  in  search  of  the 
truth  which  belongs  to  it.  These 
moments  easily  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  seeing  for  reasons  stated  above. 
But  the  blind  see,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  during  those  moments. 
To  say  how,  why  and  when  is  a 
dehcate  matter,  especially  as  it 
varies  in  different  people. 

I  reiterate  that  one  must  not 
confuse  timid  outlines  of  illumined 
psychism  with  barefaced  endeavours 
of  shameless  charlatans. 

In  conclusion,  if  I  cannot  affirm 
that  the  blind  all  have  a  sixth  sense, 
I  am  able  to  declare,  comparing  my 
present  life  with  that  of  formerly, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  blind 
possess,  even  if  it  be  onl}^  in  an 
embryonic  state,  a  mysterious  sense 
which  is  neither  that  of  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  touch  nor  taste.  It 
is  something  more  subtle,  I  might 
say  almost  ethereal,  capable  in 
specific  circumstances  of  spiritual 
calm  and  nervous  equipoise,  of 
penetrating  near  and  distant 
spheres.  By  sphere  I  mean  that 
ensemble  of  indefinite  things  which 
the  Germans  call  "  Stimmung  " 
which  describes  exactly  an  atmos- 
phere and  a  moment. 

This  sixth  sense,  and  I  repeat  it, 
which  is  not  the  exclusive  prerog- 
ative of  the  blind  and  which 
contains  nothing  miraculous  and 
occult,  acts  as  a  very  sensitive 
antenna  apt  to  receive  and  transmit 
waves  and  vibrations  of  a  whole 
world  ignored  by  the  other  five 
senses.  This  wonderful  interior 
life,  the  source  of  delicate  intu- 
itions, often  makes  me  feel,  in  spite 
of  the  night  in  my  eyes,  that 
blindness  is  not  a  burden,  it  is  not 
bondage  but  a  promise. 
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EDITORIAL 


For  various  reasons  beyond  our 
control,  the  publication  of  our  bul- 
letin "...AND  THERE  WAS 
LIGHT"  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended a  year  ago.  Several  of  our 
members  pointed  out  that  in  these 
times  of  depression  and  social  unrest 
our  bulletin  seemed  somewhat  elab- 
orate and  perhaps  too  costly. 
While  endorsing  and  approving 
its  contents,  they  felt  that  it 
might  be  wiser,  for  the  time  being 
to  devote  our  entire  resources  for 
direct  aid  to  the  blind. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  contrib- 
utors have  written  expressing  their 
regret  and  the  hope  that  we  would 
find  a  way  to  resume  the  magazine 
which  keeps  them  in  close  contact 
with  our  activities. 


The  situation  was  carefully  consi- 
dered by  our  President,  Mr.  William 
Nelson  Cromwell,  who  on  the  i8th 
of  May  1937  wrote  to  us  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  resumption  and 
distribution  of  "...AND  THERE 
WAS  LIGHT"  and  hoping  that  it 
will  be  made  more  important  in 
subject  matter,  include  current 
public  news,  and  information  as  to 
our  various  foreign  plants  and 
activities  of  every  sort,  interesting 
not  only  to  the  blind,  but  to  our 
Members  who  thus  will  give  us 
support  by  subscription,  by  lega- 
cies, etc. 

Moreover,  in  order  that  all  the 
monies  contributed  to  our  organiza- 
tion shall  serve  directly  the  purpose 
of   the  blind,   Mr.   William   Nelson 
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Cromwell  sent  his  personal  check, 
for  the  revival  and  continuance  for 
the  current  year  of  our  journal 
"...AND   THERE  WAS  LIGHT". 


* 
*  * 


The  French  Committee  of  the 
"Talking  Book  for  the  Blind"  has 
been  formed.  The  object  of  the 
Committee  is  to  popularize  a  new 
and  remarkable  process  of  books 
recorded  on  discs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind,  which  has  been  perfect- 
ed by  the  American  Braille  Press. 

Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
President  of  the  American  Braille 
Press,  has  been  appointed  Honorary 
President  of  this  Committee. 

Its  Board  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

President:  M.  Albert  Con  an, 
President  of  the  Union  of  War 
Blind. 

Vice-Presidents  :  M.  Louis  Re- 
NAUX,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy;  M.  Paul 
GuiNOT,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Civilian  Blind. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  M.  George 
L.  Raverat,  Secretary  General  of 
the  American  Braille   Press. 

It  is  under  the  official  patronage 
of  the  Ministers  of  Public  Health 
and  Post,  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 

The  Minister  of  Post,  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  has  been  kind  enough 
to  make  the  following  arrangement 
regarding  the  postal  rates  under 
which  the  records  of  the  "Talking 
Book"  will  be  listed. 

For  inland  and  French  colonial 
service,  the  gramophone  discs  on 
which  a  text  is  recorded,  serving  as 
reading  matter  and  sent  to  the 
blind  by  specially  named  institu- 
tions, or  returned  by  the  blind  to 
the  said  institutions,  shall  be  subject- 
ed to  the  following  postal  rates: 


Up  to  and  including  500  gr.: 
2  centimes. 

Over  500  gr.:  5  centimes  each 
500  gr.  or  fraction  thereof,  to  a 
maximum  weight  of  3  kilos. 

The  packages  from  these  institu- 
tions must  be  mailed  exclusively  at 
Post-Offices  named  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Post-Master  General  of  Paris. 

Special  labels  must  be  used  for 
the  addresses  of  the  packages. 

The  packages  must  be  easy  to 
verify  and  the  records  must  bear 
the  following  inscription: 

On  one  side:  the  name  of  the 
work  and  that  of  the  author  in 
Braille,  as  a  guaranty  that  it  is  not 
a  commercial  enterprise,  and 

On  the  other  side:  the  name  of  the 
American  Braille  Press. 


* 
*  * 


Judging  by  the  numerous  letters 
which  we  continue  to  receive,  many 
of  the  French  and  foreign  blind 
have  regretted  and  still  regret  the 
supression  of  the  "BraiUe  Magazine." 
This  is  a  fact,  yet  we  would  like  to 
state  immediately  that  this  opinion 
must  not  be  regarded  in  a  critical 
spirit,  no  matter  how  slight,  towards 
the  productions  edited  by  the  plants 
which  we  have  created  in  France  or 
towards  other  Associations  which 
publish  Braille  papers.  However, 
regret  is  constantly  expressed  that 
the  American  Braille  Press  does  not 
publish  any  more  magazines. 

This  question  has  been  the  topic 
of  several  discussions  with  our  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
and  a  very  recent  interview  with 
him  revealed  that  he  shares  the 
views  of  the  correspondents  above. 
Mr.  Cromwell  remains  convinced 
that  Braille  is  still  the  best  means 
of  communication  between  the  blind 
and  for  the  blind,  without  detracting 
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from  the  interest  and  the  immense 
possibihties  presented  by  the  Talking 
Book  which  we  have  created,  espe- 
cially for  those  blind  who  have 
difficulty  in  reading  Braille.  The 
outcome  is  that  Mr.  Cromwell  invit- 
ed us  to  study  the  publication  of  a 
new  monthly  magazine,  devoted  to 
general  and  international  questions, 
of  special  interest  to  the  blind  and 
particularly  to  intellectuals. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  "...ET  LA  LUMIERE 
FUT"  will  be  published  monthly  in 


future  on  72  pages  by  the  Amer- 
ican Braille  Press.  The  first  num- 
ber will  appear  in  June;  the  annual 
subscription  for  it  both  in  France 
and  abroad  will  be  20  French 
Francs. 

The  considerable  work  which  such 
a  publication  entails,  as  well  as  the 
high  costs  involved,  have  been 
happily  reduced  to  nought  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  William  Nelson 
Cromwell  who  has  expressed  the 
wish  to  assume  personally  the  defi- 
cit. 
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THE  TALKING  BOOK 


Three  years  ago  the  American 
Braille  Press  decided  to  instal  one 
of  the  most  modern  laboratoiries 
at  their  new  headquarters,  4  rue 
de  Montevideo,  equipped  with  the 
latest  meters,  for  research  work  in 
connection  with  various  methods 
of  recording,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
furnish  the  blind  with  the  Talking 
Book. 

After  having  experimented  suc- 
cessfully with  recording  at  78  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  on  wax,  flexible 
records,  film  engraving,  photo- 
electrical recording  on  a  film  of 
fixed  or  variable  density  as  well 
as  the  method  on  steel  wire  ;  we 
dropped  the  different  methods  one 
by  one  for  the  following  reasons  : 

i^  The  recording  at  78  revolutions 
per  minute  limits  the  duration  of 
an  audition  to  4-1/2  minutes  on 
each  side,  which  would  demand  a 
large  number  of  records  for  each 
book; 

2P  The  wax  record  is  too  fragile 
and  wears  out  too  quickly,  the  noise 
of  the  nedele  too  is  an  important 
factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration; 

30  The  flexible  disc  for  direct 
recording  is  resistant  but  its  print- 
ing is  very  limited  and  the  cost 
price  for  more  than  15  copies  is, 
for    technical   reasons,    prohibitive; 


40  Constant  duration  speed  would 
offer  great  advantages  from  the 
standpoint  of  quality  and  constancy 
of  sound,  but  the  machine  is  heavy 
and  it  is  fragile  to  use; 

50  Excellent  results  were  obtained 
with  film  engraving  but  the  cost 
price  was  so  high  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question; 

6°  Photo-electrical  recording  with 
variable  or  fixed  density  as  used 
by  the  cinematograph  necessitated 
a  reproducer  which  proved  also  too 
expensive — the  cost  price  was  more 
than  $   100.; 

70  Recording  on  steel  wire  could 
not  be  adopted  for  the  Talking 
Book  as  the  sound  proved  insuffi- 
cient. 

So  the  only  experiment  left  was 
the  one  at  33  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  had  been  given  up 
by  Gramophone  and  Cinematograph 
companies  as  the  recording  was 
not  even;  it  was  low-toned  in  the 
center  and  shrill  at  the  outside 
and,  in  many  cases,  indistinct. 

The  American  Braille  Press 
decided  to  concentrate  all  its  efforts 
on  the  recording  at  33  revolutions 
per  minute,  to  achieve  a  result  for 
which  it  had  sought  in  vain,  through 
all  the  different  above-named 
methods,    and   on   May   8th,    1935 
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we  patented  the  recording  devices 
which  we  had  perfected. 

The  devices  are  as  follows  : 

1°  A  tone  equalizer  automatically 
controlled  by  the  movement  of  the 
recording  style  which  enables  an 
even  tonality  to  be  obtained  whether 
it  be  in  the  center,  middle  of  the 
record  or  on  the  edge. 

2°  An  automatic  volume  equal- 
izer, functioning  together  with  the 
tone  equalizer  and  controlled  by  a 
pick-up  and  its  monitor  amplifier. 

In  this  way,  we  obtained  a  record 
lasting  twelve  minutes  a  side,  which 
was  increased  successfully  to  14, 
15,  17,  19,  22  and  23  minutes  a 
side. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  we  were 
obliged  to  study  the  means  of 
making  and  manufacturing  in  our 
work-shops  a  double  recording 
machine  as  well  as  a  precision 
machine  to  enable  eight  discs  to 
be  recorded  simultaneously. 

At  the  same  time  we  set  about 
a  very  complex  problem  :  the 
manufacture  of  the  record. 

We  adopted  a  disc  whose  basis  is 
aluminum  coated  with  a  cellulose 
varnish.     We  were  about  to  perfect 
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a  sonorous  paint  which  must  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  very  exacting 
technical  demands  and  which  we 
made  imperative  in  order  to  obtain 
a  material  capable  of  standing  the 
many  grooves  which  we  had  to 
make  on  a  small  surface  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  pictures,  6-1/4  grooves 
per  millimetre. 

If  these  pictures  are  examined 
minutely  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
groove  is  45/000  of  a  mm.  deep 
and  126/000  mm.  wide  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  space  between  the 
grooves  is  42/000  mm.  So  one 
will  realize  the  plasticity  of  the 
material  used  both  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  virgin  discs  as  well 
as  for  the  final  ones. 

With  the  result  which  we  obtained 
from  our  experiments  we  were  now 
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to  enlarge  our  output  of  virgin  discs. 

In  our  workshops  an  ingenious 
machine  is  conceived,  perfected, 
then  patented,  and  in  this  way  the 
possibiHtes  of  manufacture  are 
enormous. 

After  having  studied  the  different 
stages  towards  the  perfecting  of  the 
Talking  Book  there  only  remains 
for  us  to  manufacture  it. 

The  aluminum  disc  is  covered 
with  two  coats  of  special  cellulose 
varnish;  after  drying  it  is  placed 
on  a  metal  turntable  of  the  record- 
ing machine  which  is  put  into 
action  by  means  of  an  asynchronous 
synchronized  motor  and  its  reducing 
precision  gear. 

The  micrometer  screw  of  the 
swivel  is  going  to  shift  the  engraving 
device  and  its  style  from  the  center 
to  the  edge.  The  operator  places 
the    style    on    the    virgin    disc.     A 


shaving  is  loosened  by  means  of  a 
ventilation  device  operating  in  the 
axle  of  the  style  and  blowing  away 
the  shaving  which  winds  itself  in 
the  center  around  the  screw  cap. 

The  speaker  in  the  studio  gets  the 
signal  to  begin.  The  sound  emitted 
by  him  causes  the  sound  box  of 
the  microphone  to  vibrate  which 
transforms  these  very  weak  vibra- 
tions into  a  modulated  current 
ranging  about  a  millivolt,  which 
will  be  amplified  by  a  one-tube 
pre-amplifier,  then  by  a  double 
stage  amplifier. 

At  the  exit  it  enters  an  apparatus 
called  a  mixer,  intended  to  regulate 
the  sound  intensity  and  to  apportion 
several  sources  of  sound  or  to  effect 
a  soundgiving  arrangement  through 
superimpression . 

After  being  passed  by  the  mixer, 
our   modulated   current,   which   by 


fitcKophonc 


Schematic  diagram 
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this  time  ranges  about  i/io  of  a 
volt,  will  attack  simulatneously 
the  automatic  tone  equalizer  and 
the  volume  equalizer,  to  pass  then 
into  an  amplifier  which  will  enable 
it  to  attack  the  range  of  Push- 
PuU  volume. 

The  current  will  come  out  with 
the  entire  strength  of  its  12  modulat- 
ed volts  to  attack  the  regulating 
apparatus  and  the  recording 
engraver. 

The  style  will  then  engrave  in 
the  paint  the  vibrations  of  the 
speaker's  voice  ;  the  grooves  thus 
formed  will,  in  turn,  set  a  pick-up 
in  motion  which  is  a  few  centimeters 
away  and  will  permit,  with  the  aid 
of  its  amplifier,  the  quality  of  the 
recording   to   be   regulated   at    the 


same  time  as  the  volume  to  be 
equalized. 

Once  the  original  disc  is  at  an 
end,  it  must  be  silvered  before 
being  dipped  into  a  bath  of  electro- 
plating. After  soaking  for  hours  it 
is  taken  out,  heavy  with  a  copper 
deposit.  It  is  then  separated  from 
the  deposit  which  reproduces  per- 
fectly the  reverse  of  the  disc,  as 
the  grooves  are  in  relief. 

This  copper  plate,  called  a  matrix, 
is  handled  with  care.  It  will  serve, 
once  mounted  on  a  very  powerful 
and  very  hot  hydraulic  machine,  to 
press  the  sheets  of  paper  covered 
with  the  plastic  matter  made  with 
a  base  of  cellulose  acetate,  which 
will  become  in  a  few  moments  the 
flexible  record  of  the  Talking  Book. 


Louis  BRAILLE 
1809-1852 


A  MONUMENT  TO   LOUIS   BRAILLE 

IN   PARIS 


The  Blind  of  France  desire  to 
raise  to  Louis  Braille,  the  brilliant 
inventor  of  their  alphabet,  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  his  magnificent 
work. 

This  idea,  which  has  been  trying 
to  find  expression  for  many  years, 
is  being  presented  to-day  under 
conditions  whereby,  from  now  on, 
its  success  is  assured.  In  fact  the 
time  could  not  have  been  better 
chosen.  1937  coincides  with  the 
centenary  of  the  printing  of  the 
first  book  in  Braille.  On  the  other 
hand  the  International  Exhibition, 
at  which  so  many  brilliant  and 
talented  people  will  unite  in  Paris 
for  the  study  of  the  realization  of 
a  complete  program  of  human  aspi- 
rations, will  also  enable  the  blind 
from  all  countries  to  meet  on  our 
soil.  The  most  valuable  assistance 
has  been  ensured  through  the  Head 
of  the  French  Government,  who  has 
accepted  to  be  Honorary  President, 
the  Ministers  of  Education  and  of 
Public  Health,  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  give  their  patronage- to 


all  the  Associations  of  the  Blind 
and  Associations  working  in  behalf 
of  the  Blind,  all  closely  united  in  an 
Executive  Committee  for  the  reali- 
zation   of    their    dearest    project. 

At  present  too  much  could  not  be 
related  about  Louis  Braille  and  his 
work  of  which  we  give  a  brief 
account. 

Those  working  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  strove  to  place  them  in  a 
position  of  productive  activity  by 
trying  to  afford  them  the  means 
to  read  and  to  write,  and  all  the 
efforts  which  were  made  before 
1829  constitute  a  glorious  story  of 
human  energy,  which  however 
yielded  no  practical  results.  If  the 
blind  in  the  course  of  anterior 
centuries  have  escaped  from  the 
prison  of  their  blindness  and  its 
depressing  handicap,  it  was  only 
through  some  superior  and  partic- 
ular effort  on  the  part  of  the  person 
interested  or  of  the  friends  who 
surrounded  him;  a  blind  man  of 
some  standing  and  well-favoured 
before    1830    was    able    to    escape 
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from  intellectual  inertia,  but  the 
means  through  which  he  could  do 
so  were  not  applicable  to  all.  After 
intelligent  and  sincere  efforts  of 
numerous  generations,  Louis  Braille 
discovered  a  definite  system  for 
reading  and  writing,  and  by  doing 
this,  he  placed  himself  among  men 
of  genius.  Yes,  of  genius — for  his 
method  bears  all  the  characteristics 
of  genius:  simplicity — the  blind  learn 
Braille  just  as  the  seeing  learn  to 
read  and  write;  completeness — the 
method  answers  all  requirements,  it 
translates  intellectual  works,  poetry, 
dead  and  living  languages,  science 
and  music,  with  precision  and  per- 
fection in  entirety  and  detail;  uni- 
versality— all  civilized  peoples  have 
adopted  it;  perpetuity — if  in  future 
complications  were  to  arise  in  the 
written  language,  in  science,  in 
music,  or  if  a  new  language  were 
created,  Louis  Braille's  system  would 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  prog- 
ress. 

Invented  in  1830  to  transcribe 
Auber's  or  Adam's  music,  it  tran- 
scribes to-day  with  mathematical 
precision  Ravel's  or  Debussy's  com- 
positions ;  Esperanto  did  not  find 
it  lacking  as  a  bond  between  all  the 
blind  of  the  world.  So  it  is  indeed 
a  work  of  genius.  Since  this  marvel 
how  many  others  have  been  added 
to  us  through  Louis  Braille's  inven- 
tion and  how  many  fields  for 
conquest  have  been  opened  to  us. 
All  that  we  are  to-day  we  owe  to 
the  style,  the  slate  and  clever 
arrangement  of  the  6  dots  in  Braille. 

This  brilliant  invention  is  also 
a  beneficent  one  which  makes  our 
noble  fellow-sufferer  (for  Braille  was 
blind)  not  only  our  great  benefactor 
but  a  great  benefactor  of  all 
humanity.  What  a  mighty  pean  of 
gratitude  would  rise  if  all  countries 
of  the  world  could,  in  concert,  sing 
his  praise. 


^  The  invention  of  Braille,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  great  human 
achievements,  crossed  the  narrow 
belt  of  frontiers.  In  fact,  consider 
the  thousands  of  men,  English, 
German,  American,  Russian,  Italian 
as  well  as  French  -soldiers  who 
returned  home  after  the  war  with 
their  eyes  closed  for  ever,  finding 
the  invention  of  our  countryman 
the  only  door  providing  an  outlet 
to  their  everyday  existence.  Louis 
Braille  is  indeed  a  genius  and  a 
great    benefactor    of    humanity. 

A  large  number  of  men  who 
would  have  been  doomed  to  inertia 
have,  for  nearly  a  century,  through 
his  invention  provided  the  world 
in  all  latitudes  with  eminent  pro- 
fessors, remarkable  organists,  writ- 
ers and  talented  lawyers,  univer- 
sity professors,  and  innumerable 
people  participating  in  intellectual 
and    social    life. 

All  these  men  who  have  regained 
a  social  value  wish  to  demonstrate 
jointly  to-day  an  act  of  justice  and 
gratitude,  which  has  been  too  long 
delayed. 

We  must  not  add  to  the  moral 
sufferings  which  Louis  Braille  en- 
dured during  his  life — for  his  method 
was  not  understood  and  disputed — 
more  than  a  century  of  ingratitude. 

Each  time  the  beneficiaries  of 
his  invention  have  visited  the  hum- 
ble resting  place  of  their  benefactor 
they  have  grieved  to  have  done  so 
little  for  him  and  their  greatest 
wish  was  to  do  real  honor  to  his 
work. 

Is  not  this  the  time  to  ask  society 
to  rectify  an  injustice  or  rather 
to  delay  no  longer  the  homage 
which  it  owes  to  one  of  its  genii? 
While  so  many  men  of  various  ranks 
have  a  statue  raised  to  them  in 
Paris  should  he  remain  a  little 
grand  man  of  his  village?  Eve- 
ryone   who    saves    a    fragment    of 
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humanity  have  right  to  humanity's 
gratitude.  Besides,  many  who  awak- 
en seeing  in  the  morning  are 
affhcted  with  bhndness  ere  evening 
for  sight  is  so  fragile! 

Has  Louis  Braille  not  a  right  to 
a  statue,  a  magnificent  statue  erect- 
ed on  one  of  the  best  sites  of 
Paris?  Would  any  war  or  civilian 
blind,  foreigner  or  Frenchman,  hesi- 
tate for  an  instant  in  his  heart  to 
participate  in  the  plan;  would  any 
clear-sighted  Frenchman  refuse  to 
exalt  one  of  the  most  glorious  sons 
of  France  who  is  easing  the  burden 
of  one  of  the  most  frightful  calam- 
ities, and  whose  work  is  spreading 
the  wondrous  name  of  his  country 
throughout  the  world?  Would  a 
man  of  any  country  whatsoever  re- 
fuse to  adhere  to  our  righteous 
manifestation  and  to  help  furnish 
a  grain  of  stone  destined  to  glorify 
the  triumph  of  human  intelligence 
over  the  brutal  forces  of  misery  and 
slavery? 

The  subscription  list  opened  in 
France  must  become  an  interna- 
tional list.  To  this  end  the  French 
blind  are  making  an  urgent  appeal 
to  their  brethren  throughout  the 
world  which  at  the  present  will 
give  to  the  world  an  example  of 
unity,  moral  grandeur  and  frater- 
nity. Every  nation  must  be  repre- 
sented on  the  base  of  the  statue. 

Let  us  put  into  realization  the 
apotheosis    of    Louis    Braille    in    a 


manner  as  great  as  was  his  work, 
and  let  us  conclude  with  the  watch- 
word: Act  quickly,  act  well  and  act 
nobly! 
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THE  ARTHUR  SUNSHINE  HOME 

AND   NURSERY  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  Center  for  the  Study,    Care  and   Training 
of  Visually-Handicapped  Preschool   Ct[ildren 

By  Kathryn  E.  MAXFIELD,  Director 


During  the  last  twenty  years 
increasing  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  educational  and  psychological 
problems  of  school-age  blind  chil- 
dren. This  awakening  interest  is 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  who  began  his 
program  of  research  into  the  edu- 
cation and  psychology  of  the  blind 
twenty  years  ago  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  and  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  His  adapta- 
tion of  the  Terman-Binet  Test  has 
been  an  outstanding  contribution  in 
itself,  and  his  use  of  educational 
tests  in  schools  for  the  blind  gave 
the  first  objective  criteria  for  the 
comparison  of  blind  and  seeing  chil- 
dren in  educational  achievement. 

At  the  preschool  level,  however, 
little  research  work  has  been  done 
which  could  offer  guidance  to  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  develop- 
mental  training   of   visually-handi- 


capped children.  The  Board  of  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 
School  for  the  Blind  became  so 
impressed  with  the  need  for  research 
dealing  with  the  visually-handicapp- 
ed preschool  child  that  they  changed 
their  entire  plan  of  operation,  about 
three  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  such  a  program. 

Eventually,  it  is  expected  that  the 
activities  of  the  organization  will 
cover  a  residential  training  center, 
a  research  department,  a  field  ser- 
vice through  which  children  will  be 
trained  in  their  own  homes,  and  an 
information  service  through  which 
the  general  public  will  be  educated 
to  recognize  the  need  for  the  training 
and  study  of  physically-handicapped 
preschool  children  whatever  their 
handicap  may  be. 

The  residential  training  center  is 
maintained  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  offers  a  laboratory  for  the  initia- 
tion of  research  studies.  Also,  it 
seems  to  fill  a  genuine  need  for  a 
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home  to  which  visually-handicapped 
babies  and  preschool  children  can 
be  sent  from  parts  of  the  country 
which  do  not  at  present  make  pro- 
visions for  such  children. 

Although  financial  reasons  have 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  discon- 
tinue our  extension,  or  field,  service 
temporarily  this  activity  is  an  im- 
portant complement  to  the  residen- 
tial training  center.  It  is  our  belief 
that  every  visually  -  handicapped 
child  should  be  trained  in  his  own 
home  at  least  until  he  reaches  school 
age,  provided  that  that  home  is  qual- 
ified to  give  him  the  care  and  train- 
ing he  needs.  Our  brief  experience 
with  the  field  service  was  sufficient 
to  show  us  that  many  parents  were 
able  to  respond  to  guidance  from 
a  trained  field  worker.  They  can 
be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of 
giving  their  visually-handicapped 
child  the  same  amount  of  affection — 
and  no  more  —  that  they  give  their 
other  children.  They  can  be  trained 
to  see  the  importance  of  insisting 
that  the  blind  child  wait  upon  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  and  that  he  be 
taught  to  do  all  of  the  things  which 
his  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  do,  in 
so  far  as  his  lack  of  sight  will  permit. 

Even  in  the  best  of  homes,  howev- 
er, situations  are  found  sometimes 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  family  to  take  a  normal  attitude 
toward  the  child  or  for  them  to  meet 
the  complex  problem  with  which 
they  are  faced.  For  instance,  any 
baby,  blind  or  seeing,  is  likely  to 
become  a  "problem  child"  if  he  has 
had  to  spend  most  of  his  first  year 
of  life  in  a  hospital  bed.  In  the 
case  of  a  blind  child  such  restraint, 
even  when  it  is  unavoidable,  works 
serious  havoc  on  the  child's  person- 
ality. Even  such  a  tiny  baby  can 
find  a  joy  in  being  inert  and  lazy,  if 
he  has  never  had  a  chance  to  find 
pleasure    in    constructive    activity. 


It  is  our  feeling  that  such  a  child 
needs  the  specialized  care,  study,  and 
training  which  can  be  given  only  in 
a  Home  such  as  ours.  It  may  be 
that  he  should  stay  in  an  institu- 
tional home  only  long  enough  to 
help  the  parents  revise  their  emo- 
tional attitude  toward  him,  or  until 
he  himself  has  developed  construc- 
tive interests  and  activities.  Wheth- 
er he  should  be  kept  in  the  Arthur 
Home  for  one  month  or  for  two  or 
three  years  depends  entirely  upon 
the  individual  situation. 

A  program  such  as  ours  calls  for 
close  cooperation  between  the  resi- 
dential training  center  and  the  field 
service.  Through  this  close  cooper- 
ation it  is  possible  to  admit  parents 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  visually- 
handicapped  child,  for  brief  periods 
of  training.  If  people  live  in  distant 
states  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
practicable  way  to  help  them,  when 
it  does  not  seem  advisable  or  neces- 
sary to  admit  their  blind  child  as  a 
regular  pupil. 

Furthermore,  close  affiliation  be- 
tween the  activities  of  the  residential 
center  and  the  field  service  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  give  training  to 
child  welfare  workers  who  are  ini- 
tiating programs  for  the  visually- 
handicapped  preschool  child  in  their 
own  states. 

Another  department  of  our  work 
which  has  yet  to  be  developed  is  the 
information  service.  Through  this 
service  we  want  to  do  what  we  can 
to  promote  legislation  which  will 
further  the  welfare  of  visually-hand- 
icapped preschool  children  ;  we 
want  to  educate  doctors,  public 
health  nurses,  child  welfare  social 
workers,  and  parents  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  the 
developmental  possibilities  of  this 
particular  group.  Educational  films 
are  being  prepared,  the  first 
of  which  have  already  proved  the 
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value  of  this  method  of  instruction. 
Through  these  and  various  other 
pubhcity  methods,  judiciously  ap- 
plied, it  is  hoped  that  we  can  make 
the  general  public  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  physically  handi- 
capped children  under  school  age 
whose  welfare  needs  consideration. 
Because  of  the  severe  reduction 
in  the  income  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine 
Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the 
Blind  the  research  program  has  not 
been  able  to  function  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  would  have  been 
desirable.  However,  during  the  last 
two  years  we  have  initiated  a  study 
of  the  language  development  of 
preschool  visually-handicapped  chil- 
dren which  will  be  continued  over 
a  period  of  years.  The  first  publi- 
cation connected  with  this  study  has 


recently  made  its  appearance.  (The 
Spoken  Language  of  the  Blind  Pre- 
school Child:  A  Study  of  Method. 
Kathryn  ErroU  Maxfield,  Ph.  D.  Ar- 
chives of  Psychology  201.  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York).  The 
first  article  on  another  study  will 
appear  in  print  shortly.  This  relates 
to  the  adaptation  for  use  with 
visually-handicapped  preschool  chil- 
dren of  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity 
Scale.  This  Scale  checks  the  devel- 
opmental progress  of  the  individual 
in  terms  of  his  ability  to  take  care  of 
himself  in  a  social  situation  and  to 
take  his  part  among  other  indivi- 
duals as  a  social  being.  Since 
social  maturity  and  social  accep- 
tability are  fully  as  important  to 
visually-handicapped  people  as  is 
mental  ability,   we  feel  that  some 


Gloria,  aged  two  years,  operated  in  by 

Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  now  sees  colors  and 

lights  with  one  eye. 
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diagnostic  instrument  is  necessary 
for  checking  the  development  of 
preschool  visually-handicapped  chil- 
dren in  their  social  relationships. 
For  this  purpose  the  Vineland  Social 
Maturity  Scale  appears  to  be  the 
most    adaptable. 

The  language  study  and  the 
Social  Maturity  study  are  both 
longitudinal  in  character,  since  they 
follow  the  development  of  the  same 
children  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
A  third  investigation  which  is  under 
way  at  the  Arthur  Home  is  quite 
different  in  character  although  direct- 
ly related  to  the  language  study. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  content  of 
the  most  widely  used  primers  and 
first  readers  which  are  in  braille. 
Through  a  study  of  the  vocabularies 
of  these  primers  and  readers  we 
want  to  find  out  their  practicability 
for  use  with  blind  beginners.  We 
also  want  to  find  out  what  preread- 
ing  experiences  blind  children  should 
have  before  they  are  introduced  to 
the  primers  and  readers. 

When  funds  permit,  an  extensive 
investigation  will  be  made  of  play 
materials  for  use  with  visually-hand- 
icapped babies,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding    out    what    things    have    a 


stimulating  and  constructive  effect 
on  the  children  and  what  things 
bring  forth  merely  negative  or  auto- 
matic reactions.  Many  other  stud- 
ies are  in  prospect  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arises  for  putting  them  into 
effect. 

Working  closely  with  all  phases 
of  our  program  we  have  an  excellent 
medical  service  directed  by  Dr.  Con- 
rad Berens,  the  well-known  New 
York  ophthalmologist.  Thanks  to 
the  active  interest  of  Dr.  Berens 
and  his  associates  the  children  in 
our  residential  training  center  receive 
the  best  possible  medical  care. 

The  program  of  the  Arthur  Sun- 
shine Home  and  Nursery  School  for 
the  Blind  seems  to  fill  a  real  need 
in  the  work  for  the  visually-handi- 
capped. In  a  few  places  throughout 
the  country  preschool  blind  and 
low-visioned  children  are  being  cared 
for  in  institutions  or  in  their  own 
homes.  So  far  as  is  known,  however 
this  is  the  only  organization  which  is 
correlating  both  a  residential  train- 
ing center  and  a  field  service  and 
which  is  conducting  research  looking 
toward  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  this  particular  group 
of  children. 


HOME  TEACHTING 
or  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

By  Kate  M.  FOLEY 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  California  State  Library 


"A  voice  came  in  the  darkness, 

And  lifted  the  curtain  of  Mind  ; 
I  found  that  fingers  could  he 

Also  eyes  to  the  blind. 
I  touched,  I  thought,  I  saw, 

And  the  dark  shades  rossed  aside  ; 
So  to  you  my  heart  pays  tribute, 

Dear  teacher,  friend  and  guide." 


These  lines  were  sent  by  one  of 
my  pupils  after  he  had  learned  to 
read  and  write  and  use  a  type- 
writer. They  express  the  purpose 
of  re-educatoin  of  the  adult  blind, 
and  indicate  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  attained.  Blindness 
has  increased  alarmingly  during  the 
past  half  century,  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  industrial  accidents, 
excessive  eye  strain,  and  many 
other  causes.  So  the  problem  of 
providing  for  this  unfortunate  class 
has  assumed  proportions,  and  chal- 
lenges the  best  effort  of  those 
interested  in  humanitarian  work. 

The  California  State  Library  has 
been  engaged  in  the  re-education 
of    the    blind    adult    ever    since    it 


opened  its  Books  for  the  Blind 
Department  in  1904.  At  first  this 
service  benefited  only  those  who 
knew  how  to  read  raised  type- 
graduates  from  the  school,  and 
other  blind  who  had  come  to  Cali- 
fornia to  live.  Thus  the  need  of  a 
home  teacher  became  known  long 
before  the  state  library  was  in  a 
position  to  employ  one.  I  offered 
my  services  to  the  library,  and 
taught  as  a  volunteer  for  ten 
years,  until  in  1914,  I  was  appointed 
as  home  teacher  of  the  blind,  which 
position  I  still  hold. 

The  scope  of  the  work  as  carried 
on  by  the  library  is  to  teach  raised 
type  reading,  writing  and  typing 
to    the    adult    blind,    persons   need 
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not  be  totally  blind  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service;  to  find  children 
of  preschool  age,  help  their  parents 
with  their  early  training,  and  induce 
them  to  send  them  to  a  school  for 
the  blind.  We  also  teach  invalid 
children  in  their  homes.  We  carry 
on  a  ceaseless  campaign  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  public,  and 
an  equally  persistent  effort  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  vision.  Largely 
through  our  efforts,  the  first  sight 
saving  class  in  the  state  was  started 
in  San  Francisco  in  1922. 

Early  in  the  work,  we  found  that 
there  was  no  age  limit  at  which  an 
adult  could  learn  to  read  with  the 
fingers,  if  the  mind  was  clear  and 
alert,  and  no  physical  condition, 
such  as  diabetes  or  locomotor  ataxia, 
interfered  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
touch.  Our  oldest  pupil  was  ninety- 
five  when  she  started,  after  having 
been  blind  for  sixteen  years.  For 
the  remaining  four  years  of  her  life, 
she  was  able  to  read  books  of  his- 
tory and  travel  and  the  Bible, 
claiming  she  had  "no  time"  for 
fiction.  She  learned  to  read  Moon 
type,  a  large  raised  letter,  easily 
felt  by  the  inexperienced  finger. 
We  usually  recommend  this  type 
to  persons  past  sixty  though  often, 
after  reading  it  awhile,  they  are 
able  to  master  Braille.  While  train- 
ing the  fingers  to  perform  their 
new  functions,  I  strive  to  renew 
hope  and  courage  in  the  hearts  of 
the  pupils,  assuring  them  that  much 
good  work  may  yet  be  done,  and 
that  others  have  blazed  a  trail 
which  they  may  follow,  if  they 
will.  Finger  reading  requires  great 
concentration,  and  this  is  why  it  is 
so  valuable,  and  often  the  means  of 
preserving  reason,  and  reviving  in 
the  soul  the  desire  to  take  up  the 
struggle  of  life  once  more.  When 
the  blind  adult  is  able  to  read  and 


write  again,  perhaps  to  use  the 
typewriter,  his  confidence  is  re- 
stored, and  the  way  is  opened  to 
new  and  hitherto  undreamed  of 
possibilities.  Old  aims  and  pur- 
suits, relinquished  when  the  eyesight 
failed,  are  once  more  remembered 
and  discussed,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, resumed,  thus  bringing  back 
the  light,  not  to  the  eyes,  but  to 
the  Mind,  through  Work.  John 
Newton  says:  "You  cannot  shove 
the  darkness  out  of  a  room,  but 
you  can  shine  it  out."  I  see  this 
miracle  performed  every  day,  yet 
to  me  it  is  ever  new,  ever  wonderful, 
stimulating  me  to  greater  efforts 
for  my  people,  because  the  blind 
are  my  people,  and  their  joy  and 
sorrow,  triumph  or  defeat  finds  an 
echo  in  my  heart.  The  blind  adult 
is  in  need  of  some  one  who,  recog- 
nizing his  undeniable  calamity  and 
loss,  is  yet  ready  to  lend  a  steadying 
hand,  encourage  the  uncertain  feet 
to  their  old,  free  movements,  lead 
the  troubled  thoughts  into  other 
channels,  and  find  new  methods  of 
doing  old  things.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  will,  in  time,  resume  his  normal 
attitude.  We  admit  his  handicap, 
but  help  him  to  work  it  off,  and 
soon  all  his  fighting  blood  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  he  says,  with  Emer- 
son, "The  king  is  the  man  who  can". 
I  give  this  sentence  to  my  pupils, 
and  their  spirit  leaps  to  the  call, 
and,  holding  to  my  hand  for  the 
first  few,  uncertain  steps,  trusting 
to  my  assurance  that  very  soon 
they  will  find  their  way  along  this 
new  path,  the  bent  shoulders  straight- 
en, the  bowed  head  is  lifted,  the 
darkness  is  dispelled  by  the  light  of 
Hope,  soul-sight  replaces  physical 
sight,  and  they  are  ready  to  face 
life  again,  undaunted  and  unafraid. 
What  a  wonderful  privilege,  what 
a  rare  opportunity  for  service,  to 
guide    these    heroes    of    the    dark 
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along  the  path  whose  rocks  and 
crevices  I  have  long  since  learned 
to  avoid:  "When  the  song  goes 
out  of  your  life,  you  cannot  start 
another  while  it  is  ringing  in  your 
ears;  but  let  a  bit  of  a  silence  fall, 
and  then,  may  be,  a  psalm  will 
come  by  and  by."  To  live  by  a 
song  is  aU  very  beautiful  and 
wonderful,  but  to  live  by  a  psalm 
is  braver  and  worthier.  In  the 
case  of  the  blind  adult,  the  read- 
justment period  may  be  called  the 
interim  between  the  song  and  the 
psalm.  In  these  trying  days,  the 
adult  should  not  be  left  alone  to 
fight  his  way  "out  of  darkness, 
through  blood,  into  light".  He 
should  have  immediate  and  com- 
petent care  at  the  hands  of  one  who 
is  familiar  with  his  needs,  and  famil- 
iar, too,  with  the  possibilities  of 
his  altered  condition.  An  occu- 
pation, however  light,  the  adult 
should  have,  must  have,  for  "in 
idleness  alone  there  is  perpetual 
despair".  And  this  is  why  the 
home  teaching  service  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  should  be 
made  available  to  all  who  can  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  teacher  goes 
into  the  homes  of  the  blind,  and, 
in  addition  to  teaching  reading, 
BraiUe  writing  and  typing,  helps  to 
make  necessary  household  read- 
justments looking  to  the  comfort 
and  weU-being  of  the  pupils.  We 
work  very  closely  with  county  and 
state  departments  for  the  blind, 
and  recommend  their  facilities  when- 
ever the  adult  is  mentally  and 
physically  able  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  We  trained  a  typist  who 
is  now  doing  fine  work  in  the  office 
of  the  County  Welfare  department 
of  San  Francisco  County.  She  lost 
her  eyesight  at  twenty-six,  and  is 
now  supporting  her  mother. 

When  I  attended  the  school  for 
the  blind   at  Berkeley,   there   was 


also  a  department  for  the  deaf.  I 
learned  to  use  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  spent  many  profitable  hours 
helping  the  deaf  who  were  learning 
to  articulate.  Because  of  my  deep 
joy  in  being  able  to  speak  and  hear, 
I  tried  to  make  up  to  them  for 
their  limitations,  not  realizing  that 
they  felt  equally  sorry  for  me. 
My  early  interest  in  the  deaf  has 
been  turned  to  the  service  of  the 
deaf -blind  in  these  later  years.  A 
number  of  deaf  people  have  lost 
their  eyesight  in  adult  life,  and  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  teach 
them  to  read  the  raised  types, 
spelling  the  explanation  in  their 
hands  by  means  of  the  same  manual 
alphabet  I  learned  when  a  child  at 
school.  Their  isolation,  their  un- 
broken silence,  calls  forth  my  best 
efforts  and  deepest  sympathy. 

Books  are  loaned  from  the  State 
Library  at  Sacramento  to  the  homes 
of  the  blind,  and  are  sent  free  of 
postage.  Our  department  for  the 
blind  is  the  third  largest  in  the 
country,  and  our  collection  num- 
bers over  thirty  thousand  volumes. 
We  are  also  a  distributing  centre 
for  the  Talking  Book  records,  and 
these  are  loaned  just  as  are  the 
books.  The  Talking  Book  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  elderly  blind,  and  to 
those  whose  touch  is  not  keen  enough 
to  enable  them  to  learn  to  read. 
Our  young  people  enjoy  it,  too,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  possibilities 
of  the  machine  are  limitless,  and 
that  soon  it  will  be  in  more 
common  use,  in  schools  and  colleges 
for  teaching  history,  languages,  etc. 

In  addition  to  giving  oral  in- 
struction, I  have  worked  out  a 
system  of  correspondence,  by  means 
of  which  many  persons  are  reached 
in  parts  of  the  state  where  it  is  not 
feasible  to  give  oral  lessons.  Since 
ours  is  a  regional  library,  and  we 
loan  books  to  the  states  closest  to 
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US  that  have  no  Ubraries  for  the 
bUnd,  I  teach  persons  by  corres- 
pondence in  a  number  of  western 
states.  In  this  way,  many  are 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  reading 
who  would  otherwise  spend  lonely, 
unprofitable  hours. 

In  my  efforts  to  interest  newly 
blind  adults,  I  find  the  radio  of 
great  assistance,  since  it  can  be 
enjoyed  at  home,  without  the  effort 
of  going  out  among  people.  Then, 
too,  while  listening  to  radio,  many 
of  the  limitations  are  forgotten,  for 
is  not  every  one  else  listening  also? 
I  am  often  able  to  induce  a  man  or 
woman  to  learn  just  enough  Braille 
characters  to  enable  them  to  play 
cards  with  their  friends.  After 
they  have  learned  these  few  char- 
acters, they  are  willing  to  keep 
on  studying,  and  soon  learn  to 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
When  a  blind  person  is  able  to  play 
a  game  of  cards  with  his  sighted 
friends,  one  barrier  to  his  social 
intercourse  has  been  removed.  I 
have  a  very  simple  method  of  mark- 
ing the  ordinary  deck  of  cards 
with  Braille  characters  and  with 
practice,  the  adult  is  able  to  play 
a  very  accurate  game.  The  win- 
ning of  the  first  game  is  an  event, 
and  I  am  always  enthusiastic  over 
it.  The  courage  and  patience  of 
the  pupils  is  a  constant  inspiration 
and,  in  the  beginning,  many  of  them 
learn  just  to  please  the  teacher, 
though  they  are  later  glad  they 
persisted. 


After  the  World  War,  we  taught 
a  number  of  returned  blind  sol- 
diers. The  first  American  soldier 
to  lose  his  eyesight  was  from  San 
Jose,  California.  We  were  fortu- 
nate, however,  to  have  very  few 
from  this  state,  and  not  more  than 
five  hundred  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  State  Library  is  doing 
its  share  toward  the  re-education 
of  the  blind  adult,  and  its  field  of 
service  is  limited  only  by  its  capac- 
ity to  serve.  There  are  thousands 
of  sightless  men  and  women  whose 
lives  have  been  blessed  and  brighten- 
ed, not  only  through  the  books 
provided,  but  through  the  under- 
standing sympathy  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions of  those  whose  similar 
handicap  gives  to  their  work  a 
deeper  significance  and  consecra- 
tion. In  this  paper,  I  hope  I  have 
proven  that  home  teaching  means 
infinitely  more  than  training  the 
fingers  to  become  fair  substitutes 
for  eyes,  and  provide  a  pleasant 
pastime;  it  means  the  planting  of 
courage  in  the  human  soul  groping 
in  the  engulfing  darkness  for  the 
light  suddenly  extinguished;  it 
means  stimulating  the  paralyzed 
will  to  live;  training  the  adult  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  strange,  new 
conditions,  and  arousing  within  him 
the  desire  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
life  again,  just  where  it  fell  from 
his  startled,  nervous  fingers — in 
short,  home  teaching  means  recons- 
truction, re-education — means  so- 
cial service  in  its  very  highest  form. 


THE  SIGNATURE  OF  THE  BLIND 


By  Maurice  CINTRAT,  Paris  * 


After  all  that  has  been  written 
on  this  subject  in  the  many  publi- 
cations concerning  the  blind,  it  may 
possibly  seem  daring  for  us  in  our 
turn  to  speak  of  it.  Yet  we  con- 
sider it  an  ever  new  subject  and 
that,  so  much  the  more,  as  on  all 
sides  efforts  have  been  redoubled 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind  and 
to  realize  to  the  utmost  their  social 
emancipation.  As  the  signature  is 
indispensable  to  consent  to  many 
expressions  of  human  activity,  it  is 
right  that  the  blind  should,  if  they 
can,  be  taught  to  sign  their  name, 
as  that  gives  them  the  greater  in- 
dependence to  which  they  generally 
aspire. 

On  the  whole,  the  blind  who 
have  lost  their  sight  when  they 
have  become  adults  or  aged  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  and  practice  of 
ordinary  writing;  it  is  easy  for 
them,  with  a  little  practice,  to  con- 
tinue to  be  able,  at  least,  to  sign 
their  names  and,  as  an  English 
correspondent    writes    to    us,    the 
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signature  of  a  blind  person  is  often 
more  legible  than  that  of  a  sighted 
one,  as  the  blind  man  must  pay 
more  attention  when  writing  the 
ordinary  hand.  There  are  also 
young  people  who  have  become 
blind  before  they  have  acquired  the 
art  or  practice  of  ordinary  hand- 
writing; there  may  be  among  them 
who,  less  gifted,  do  not  succeed  in 
writing  clearly  enough  for  their 
signature  to  be  accepted;  however, 
the  exception  should  not  set  a  rule 
for  the  generality. 

It  is  known  that  criticism,  reser- 
vation and  even  opposition  have 
been  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
the  signature  of  the  blind,  the 
argument  being  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  allow  a  blind  person  to  append 
his  signature  as  he  cannot  possibly 
check  the  text  which  he  must  sign. 
Certainly  it  would  be  denying  evi- 
dence if  we  contested  this  danger, 
which  is  much  more  theoretical 
than  actual;  the  blind  are  too 
prudent,  some  say  even  too  suspi- 
cious, to  risk  their  signature  lightly, 
and  when  they  consider  it  advisable 
they   are   aided  by   a  third  seeing 
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party,  in  whom  they  have  confi- 
dence, to  read  the  text  to  them 
before  they  sign.  For  this  reason 
it  is  regrettable  that  in  certain 
countries,  especially  in  Belgium, 
legislation  regarding  people  who 
cannot  write  includes  the  blind. 
However,  we  must  admit  that  such 
legislation  is  not  always  applied  in 
those  countries  although  by  right 
it  should  be.  The  signature  of  a 
blind  person  is  accepted  in  fact 
even  in  such  countries  by  public 
bodies.  In  other  countries,  as  in 
France,  where  there  is  no  legal 
ruling  affecting  the  civil  capacity 
of  the  blind,  their  signature  is 
accepted  by  public  administrative 
bodies. 

In  Germany,  the  blind  who  are 
able  to  sign  in  ordinary  writing 
have  their  signature  accepted  by 
all  public  administrative  services 
without  exception,  as  well  as  by 
all  banks  and  by  notaries.  Those 
who  do  not  know  how  to  sign  their 
names  must  make  a  sign  which 
must  be  witnessed  by  a  seeing 
person  before  a  notary  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  second  notary. 

As  one  knows,  business  with 
banks  calls  for  frequent  signatures, 
and  the  attitude  of  these  establish- 
ments with  regard  to  the  signa- 
ture of  the  blind  is  worth  mention. 
Our  American,  Canadian,  English 
and  Belgian  correspondents  tell  us 
that  in  their  respective  countries 
the  blind  who  can  write  find  banks 
who  will  accept  their  signature.  In 
France  if  some  banks  accept  the 
signature  of  a  blind  person  others 
"advise"  him  to  give  power  of 
attorney  to  a  third  seeing  party, 
on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  blind  to  check  the  text 
which  he  is  signing.  He  cannot 
take  exception  to  the  advice  and  if 
he  gives  a  power  of  attorney  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 


is  solely  to  facilitate  matters.  Then 
other  banks  will  only  accept  blind 
clients  on  condition  that  they  give 
a  special  power  of  attorney  (in  the 
presence  of  two  notaries  while  the 
power  which  a  seeing  person  confers 
requires  the  presence  of  only  one 
notary)  giving  to  the  agent  the 
exclusive  power  to  sign  for  him, 
the  blind  clients  reserving  the  right 
to  choose,  to  revoke  and  to  change 
their  agent. 

By  not  permitting  the  blind  per- 
son to  sign  when  he  knows  how  to 
do  it,  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  right 
to  contract  by  himself,  which  is 
anti juridical  in  France  and  in  all 
countries  where  the  blind  enjoy  full 
civil  rights,  in  the  same  capacity 
and  under  the  same  conditions. 

It  may  become  necessary,  for 
family  or  other  reasons,  to  give 
power  of  attorney  to  a  blind  person. 
Those  banks  which  object  to  a 
blind  man  signing  for  his  business 
will  not  accept  the  signature  of  a 
blind  proxy.  However,  in  France 
at  least,  everyone  has  the  right  to 
choose,  without  opposition,  the 
proxy  he  wants,  the  principal  taking 
ipso  facto  the  responsability  of 
contracts  signed  in  his  name  by 
his  proxy;  thus  a  minor,  who  may 
not  manage  his  own  business  affairs, 
may  manage  the  affairs  of  a  prin- 
cipal. Under  these  conditions  it 
seems  to  us  antijuridical  for  the 
banks  to  refuse  a  power  of  attorney 
given  to  a  blind  person,  whose 
civil  status  is  otherwise  in  perfect 
order,  especially  as  these  same 
banks  are  bound  to  accept  a  proxy 
given  to  a  minor. 

Surprise  may  be  expressed  that 
we  insist  on  the  clearly  negative 
attitude  regarding  the  signature  of 
the  blind,  seeing  that  they  can 
always  find  some  banks  who  are 
willing  to  accept  their  signature. 
It   is   that   the  position   of   certain 
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opponents  is  such  that  they  might 
influence  others  to  foHow  their 
example.  In  fact,  among  the  oppo- 
nents are  particularly  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  the  Credit  Foncier  de 
France,  which  may  well  be  banking 
houses  preferred  by  the  blind  as 
well  as  by  the  seeing,  on  account 
of  their  semi-official  position,  as 
their  Governors  and  Deputy  Gover- 
nors are  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  hope  that  in  other  countries, 
banks  of  the  same  high  standing 
have  a  more  just  understanding  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  blind  and 
that,  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
blind,  opposition  of  this  kind  is 
solely  a  French  monopoly,  of  which 
we  cannot  be  proud. 

The  case  of  private  agreements  or 
deeds  executed  by  a  notary  may 
occur  less  often  yet  they  are  none 
the  less  important,  but  there  again 
the  signature  of  the  blind  person  can 
be  appended  without  risk. 

With  regard  to  private  agree- 
ments; a  blind  person  can  type  the 
necessary  documents;  with  a  little 
attention  and  skill  he  can  mark 
the  place  where  he  must  sign — 
that  of  course  before  he  takes  the 
sheet  of  paper  off  the  machine.  In 
typing  the  copies  himself  the  blind 
person  is  certain  of  what  he  signs; 
the  contracting  party  or  parties  are 
always  able  to  verify  by  sight. 
Every  seeing  person  dealing  with 
a  blind  person  can  propose  that  the 
blind  man  type  his  own  documents 
and  so  the  sighted  person  is  relieved 
of  responsibility.  If  the  blind  man 
is  unable  to  type  his  own  documents 
he  can  always  have  the  text  verified 
by  a  third  party. 

From  information  gathered  con- 
cerning the  attitude  of  French  nota- 
ries respecting  the  signature  of  the 
blind  we  learn  that  some  notaries 
accept   the   signature   while   others 


require  the  blind  to  give  power  of 
attorney  to  a  third  party;  the 
objection  being  the  same,  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  blind  person  to 
check  what  he  must  sign,  so  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments 
and  answers.  As  for  the  notaries 
who  require  a  blind  person  to  give 
a  proxy — this  requirement  seems 
to  us  unjustified:  as  one  knows  in 
practice  the  contracting  parties  are 
satisfied  to  write  by  hand  the  words 
"read  and  approved"  and  to  sign, 
but  they  never  verify  the  text 
which  the  notary  reads  to  them. 
Why  should  not  the  same  mutual 
confidence  reign  between  notary 
and  contracting  parties  in  the  same 
circumstances  when  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  blind? 

We  suppose  that  the  attitude 
adopted  by  certain  notaries  toward 
the  signature  of  the  blind  is  over- 
scrupulous but  we  regret  that  nota- 
ries arrive  at  a  decision  which 
obliges  the  blind,  by  giving  a  power 
of  attorney,  to  inform  another  party 
of  an  act  which  might  have  been, 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  prin- 
cipal, ignored  by  the  proxy. 

We  do  not  deny  the  spirit  of 
protection  which  inspires  the  au- 
thors of  legislative  measures  con- 
trolling the  signature  of  those  who 
do  not  know  how  to  write,  but  we 
must  repeat  that  it  is  regrettable, 
particularly  in  Belgium,  that  the 
blind  are  required  to  have  deeds 
witnessed  by  two  persons,  as  we 
are  informed  by  our  Belgian  corre- 
spondent. 

Our  Canadian  correspondent  stat- 
es that  in  his  country  the  signature 
of  the  blind  who  can  write  is  accept- 
ed to  execute  deeds,  but  he  adds 
that  often  this  signature  has  to  be 
certified;  it  is  true  that  even  in  the 
case  of  seeing  people  this  must  be 
done  in  some  cases  and  in  such 
cases  we  do  not  consider  that  the 
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certification  required  can  be  con- 
sidered as  imposed  on  account  of 
the  blindness  of  the  signatory. 

Our  American  correspondent  in- 
forms us  that  no  law  exists  to  his 
knowledge  in  the  U.S.A.  (federal 
legislation  or  otherwise)  affecting 
the  signature  of  the  blind,  with  the 
result  that  the  blind  can  sign  just 
as  the  sighted,  i.e.  without  the 
attestation  of  witnesses. 

The  case  of  the  blind  who  do  not 
know  how  to  sign  their  names  is 
somewhat  different.  For  them  the 
only  resource  is,  in  any  case,  the 
thumb  print  or  the  cross  which  must 
usually  be  witnessed  until  power  of 
attorney  has  been  given. 

Before  concluding,  we  will  recall 
a  case  which  interests  particularly 
the  most  afflicted  among  the  blind — 
the  blind  and  deaf.  A  French 
notary  who  had  to  draw  up  a  deed, 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
which  was  blind  and  deaf,  asked 
the  Valentin  Haiiy  Association,  who 
accepted  his  request,  to  transcribe 
a  copy  of  the  deed  in  Braille.  The 
person  entrusted  by  the  Valentin 
Haiiy  Association  with  the  tran- 
scription witnessed  the  signature  to 
the  deed  and  certified  on  the 
Braille  copy  that  it  was  true  copy 
of  the  ink  text.  The  blind  and 
deaf  person  to  whom  the  Braille 
copy  had  been  given  beforehand 
signed  the  deed  in  ordinary  writing 


and  the  Braille  transcription.  The 
Braille  copy  remains  joined  to  the 
ink  copy.  The  authentic  will  which 
cannot  be  made  when  the  testator 
is  blind  and  deaf,  can  be  made  it 
seems  to  us  in  the  aforementioned 
manner. 

To  sum  up  and  in  conclusion, 
the  signature  of  the  blind  who 
know  how  to  sign,  when  it  is  not 
actually  refused  is  rather  "admit- 
ted" than  accepted;  this  sense  of 
quasi  tolerance  has  the  drawback 
of  uncertainty,  of  despotism.  It 
is  to  obviate  it  that  the  project  of 
French  law  of  the  representative 
Louis-Dreyfus  on  the  social  statute 
of  the  blind  which  stipulated.  Arti- 
cle III,  that  the  signature  of  the 
blind  can  be  neither  discussed  nor 
contested  from  the  fact  of  their 
infirmity.  This  projet  de  loi,  it  is 
true,  is  old  but  it  can  be  retaken. 

It  would  be  both  logical  and 
human  to  shake  off  all  shackles 
concerning  the  signature  of  the 
blind  in  every  country  where  they 
still  exist  and  to  adopt  legal  means, 
where  necessary,  to  recognize  explic- 
itly the  right  of  the  blind  to  sign 
just  as  and  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  others  who  know  how  to 
write.  And  in  this  way  another 
step  will  be  taken  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  blind. 
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EDITORIAL 


You  who  are  able  to  read  these 
hnes,  imagine  that  in  a  few  moments 
you  were  to  lose  your  sight  through 
a  sudden  accident,  fire,  automobile 
collision,  explosion,  derailment  of  a 
train,  aeroplane  accident,  and  that 
instead  of  enjoying  your  sight  you 
became  suddenly  blind.  Think  for 
a  few  moments  of  the  resulting 
consequences  in  your  life;  imagine 
what  your  personality  would  become 
in  its  milieu  of  activity  and  affection, 
in  business,  in  home  life,  vis  a  vis 
all  that  up  to  the  present  has 
constituted  for  you  a  source  of 
interest  or  intellectual  formation 
and  moral  development.  In  future 
you  will  lack  what  is,  with  hearing 
and  touch,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant   senses,    for    your    connection 


with  the  outside  world.  To  be 
able  to  see  nothing,  or  to  see  no 
more  after  once  having  seen,  after 
having  known  light,  colors,  nature, 
writing,  books,  numbers,  it  means 
to  be  henceforth  relegated  to  prison. 
Just  as  the  ability  to  work 
consists  in  constant  progress,  so 
the  blind  man,  in  spite  of  all  the 
talent  he  may  feel  within  himself, 
would  be  discouraged  in  bearing, 
in  continual  darkness,  this  terrible 
burden  which  weighs  him  down. 
Something  must  be  done  about  it. 
Nature  aids  somewhat  in  a  gradual 
and  remarkable  development  of 
touch  and  hearing,  as  well  as  a 
peculiar  sharpness  of  brain,  which 
is  no  longer  interrupted  by  any 
distraction,  seen  by  the  eye. 
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Valentin  Haiiy,  Louis  Braille  have 
added  their  wonderful  inventions 
for  printing,  for  dotted  writing; 
and  thanks  to  this  cooperation  the 
blind  are  able  to  read  and  to  write. 
But  reading  letter  by  letter  with  the 
fingers  is  naturally  slow,  demanding 
minute  attention,  although  Braille 
remains  necessarily  the  best  means 
of  working  and  communication 
among  the  blind  and  for  the  blind. 
Wireless  has  come  and,  like  an 
animated  talk,  a  melody,  a  dialogue 
or  an  orchestra,  offers  its  services 
to  keep  them  company.  Yet  can 
intelligence  be  content  with  this 
simple  distraction  which  hardly 
affords  regular  or  serious  study? 
Science  has  done  still  more  for  the 
blind  man  in  bringing  to  him  the 
"Talking  Book",  that  is,  the  book 
recorded  on  a  special  disc,  a  very 
special  one  because  of  its  component 
parts  as  well  as  its  manufacture, 
which  is  cut  with  6  grooves  per 
millimeter,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  records  for  a  book,  and 
which  improves  on  the  original 
fragile  gutta  percha  records  making 
them  lighter  and  flexible.  The 
turntable  itself  has  also  been  perfect- 
ed adding  to  its  special  amplifier  a 
very  light  diaphragm  and  a  mixed 
motor,  making  either  33  or  j% 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  audi- 
tion of  one  side  of  a  disc  making  33 
revolutions  lasts  18  minutes  as 
compared  with  4  minutes  of  an 
ordinary  record,  so  the  interruptions 
are  reduced  as  well  as  the  tone 
of  recording. 

Thus  comes  to  the  blind  the 
ideal  interpreter  between  him  and 
the  world  and  of  which  he  has 
dreamed:  the  book  which  his  eyes 
can  no  longer  read,  which  his 
fingers  would  be  slower  to  decipher 
on  the  numerous  dots  in  relief, 
assembled,  letter  by  letter — the 
consequence   of   an   admirable   and 


very  useful  labor — relates  its  own 
story,  especially  to  him  who,  having 
lost  his  sight,  has  not  acquired  an 
understanding  and  clever  touch. 
It  is  like  a  visitor  who  would  give 
everyone  his  lecture  at  home,  or 
in  an  assembly  hall  where  it  is 
broadcast.  And  as  recording  into 
the  microphone  is  done  only  by 
excellent  speakers  or  artists  the 
pleasant  voice  adds  the  charm  of 
diction  to  the  worth  of  the  chosen 
text;  no  scratching,  the  groove  is 
as  smooth  as  it  is  regular,  the  sound 
is  perfect.  The  hearer  has  only 
to  listen  and  his  expectant  mind 
increases  the  sharpness  of  his  ear 
to  grasp  the  thought  with  the 
"words.  There  is  yet  another  ad- 
vantage which  he  will  find  very 
agreeable  and  that  is  the  possi- 
bility of  modifying,  by  means  of 
a  very  simple  manipulation  of  the 
apparatus,  the  speed,  the  volume 
of  sound  and  the  tone  of  voice. 
In  this  way  he  can,  if  he  wishes, 
begin  a  part  of  the  work  over 
again,  make  the  "speaker"  repeat 
and  if  he  did  it  five  hundred  times 
the  record  would  not  be  worn  out 
for  experiments  have  proved  it. 
The  speaker  is  nothing  more  now 
than  a  machine  which  obeys,  an 
instructor  when  he  is  wanted,  but 
with  closed  eyes  one  would  think 
that  he  is  present  in  flesh  and 
blood.  A  mere  phonograph,  the 
outsider  would  say;  no,  some- 
thing better,  much  better  than 
anything  which  has  been  done 
until  now;  of  a  different  character 
since  the  manufacture,  protected 
by  patent,  has  no  commercial  but 
only  a  philanthropic  aim,  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  blind;  of  a 
different  quality  too  both  in  the 
plastic  recording  matter  and  its 
manufacture  as  weU  as  in  the 
artistic  rendering. 

The      organization      which      is 
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Talking  book  machine  connected,  with  a  radio. 


being  formed,  and  which  adds  to 
the  moral  and  practical  signifi- 
cance of  this  creation,  is  of  great 
consequence  to  the  life  of  the 
blind.  The  records  coming  from 
the  factory,  these  "talking  books" 
will  be  assembled  in  centers  called 


"discotheques",  just  as  books  in 
a  library.  The  blind  have  only 
to  ask  for  them  to  be  lent  or  to 
be  sent  to  them  free;  so  all  of 
them,  war  or  civilian  blind,  can 
profit  in  turn  of  all  the  books 
through  the  intermediary   of  their 
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associations  or  unions.  It  is  their 
circulating  library.  Some,  this  is 
less  usual,  buy  the  records. 

An  ordinary  book  demands  ten 
discs  recorded  on  both  sides,  each 
side  giving  an  audition  of  over 
i8  minutes;  the  thickness  of  ten 
records  put  together  is  hardly  more 
than  a  centimeter;  their  total  weight 
is  550  grammes.  Only  a  very  long 
and  finely  printed  book  such  as 
Flaubert's  Salammbo  requires 
18  records  and  the  length  of  au- 
dition is  in  proportion.  The  choice 
of  works  is  undertaken  with  care 
so  as  to  interest  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  listeners;  in  the 
domain  of  thought  it  has  a  vast 
field.  For  instance,  without  being 
exclusive,  a  story  of  adventure 
will  be  chosen  among  those  in 
which  well  written  travel  descrip- 
tions are  combined  with  a  docu- 
mentary story  which  has  been  put 
to  proof,  introducing  countries 
which  one  will  never  see;  other 
works  more  serious  if  not  more 
scientific  may  follow  those  which 
awaken  the  imagination.  So  the 
book  becomes  a  friend,  who  is  well 
informed  and  who  talks  with  you. 
To  the  blind  man  whose  hands 
are  his  light,  this  innovation  is  a 
magnificent  gift:  his  thought  instead 
of  retiring  within  itself  and  believ- 
ing itself  inferior  as  the  body,  or 
wounded  as  the  optical  nerve,  finds 
access  to  a  large  open  bay,  to  a 
healthy  outlet,  through  which  life- 
giving  intellectual  activity  may 
enter.  The  "talking  book"  consti- 
tutes the  eyes  of  the  mind  and 
through  them  there  opens  hence- 
forth a  whole  horizon  of  acqui- 
sition, formation,  instruction,  and 
distraction;  intellectual  strength, 
limited  by  blindness,  extends  its 
frontiers  and  a  part  of  life  which 
was  lost  is  restored. 

Those  who  do  not  live  shut  up 


in  their  egotism  as  in  an  ivory 
tower,  into  which  nothing  from 
outside  can  penetrate,  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  this  expose — moral 
as  well  as  technical.  A  blind  man 
speaking  to  some  seeing  people 
said  one  day:  'Tn  life  one  must 
know  how  to  gather  the  flowers 
and  leave  the  rest."  Perhaps,  after 
all  the  gaiety  which  is  character- 
istic .  of  the  blind  comes  from  a 
certain  detachment  from  exis- 
tence. How  can  they  find  within 
their  reach  this  new  "flower,"  this 
interesting  creation,  which  would 
be  so  useful  to  fill  their  long  days? 
The  "Talking  Book"  is  a  production 
as  costly  as  it  is  delicate.  While 
gutta  percha  discs,  simple  masses 
of  warm  matter,  compressed  by 
machinery  are  turned  out  in  large 
quantities,  the  elaborate  manufac- 
ture of  the  new  and  precious  disc, 
light,  flexible,  unbreakable,  easily 
transportable,  almost  everlasting, 
with  its  innumerable  grooves,  is 
expensive,  as  much  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  its  basic  elements, 
which  we  have  just  briefly  studied, 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  various 
artisans  which  it  requires  to  perfect 
it. 

Its  vulgarization  must  be 
sought  however  not  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  but  in  a  humani- 
tarian and  social  sense,  as  can  be 
easily  understood,  so  that  the  pro- 
ducers may  overcome  the  econom- 
ic obstacle  and  continue  the  pro- 
duction, i.e.  cover  part  of  their 
expenses  and  pay  the  artisans, 
from  studio  to  producing  plant, 
who  are  working  on  its  manufacture. 

The  records  in  the  "disco- 
theques", where  the  blind  may 
borrow  them  cost  free,  must  be 
multiplied;  their  cost  price  must 
be  such  that  an  individual  who 
particularly  likes  a  work  may  be 
able  to  purchase  it  for  himself  to 
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hear  it  again  whenever  he  feels 
incUned.  But  the  number  of  Asso- 
ciations or  Unions  of  the  BUnd  is 
hmited  and  still  more  their  re- 
sources; the  producer  who  pays 
several  thousand  francs  cost  price 
for  the  edition   of  a  work  cannot 


pay  his  way  unless  he  sells  each 
record  at  2/3  of  its  cost  price,  i.e. 
the  cost  of  metal,  plastic  matter, 
chemical  products,  labor  and  de- 
preciation of  the  plant.  Isolated, 
the  blind  man  whose  means  are 
always  limited,  even  if  exceptionally 
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he  be  pensioned,  will  hesitate  to 
acquire  a  book  of  which  the  10-15 
records  demand  an  expenditure 
too    large    for    his    means. 

Therefore  modern  philanthropy 
must  assume  new  forms,  and  the 
ingenuity  and  generosity  of  seekers 
and  inventors  must  find  a  response 
in  comprehensive  souls,  when  social 
benefit  is  unquestionable.  Here  is 
a  page  on  which  those  of  our 
contemporaries  may  write  their 
names  gloriously  who  will  have 
understood  that  the  Talking  Book 
record  is  doubtless  a  formula  of 
the  future.  Authors  and  editors 
have  supported  this  splendid  enter- 
prise in  foregoing  their  royalties 
for  the  books  which  have  been 
recorded  up  to  the  present.  Every 
edition  of  a  complete  work  covered 
by  a  gift  which  would  correspond 
with  the  cost  of  production  should 
be  given  the  following  notice:  the 
name  of  the  donor,  or  donors, 
would  be  engraved  on  the  record 
and  announced  by  the  loud 
speaker  after  the  title  of  the  work 
and  the  name  of  the  author.  For- 
merly the  names  of  benefactors 
were  graven  in  marble — in  future 
they  will  be  quoted  and  called  out 
by  a  loud  speaker. 

The  Comite  Fran9ais  du  Livre 
Parlant  pour  les  Aveugles  (French 
Committee  of  the  Talking  Book 
for  the  Blind)  at  4,  rue  de  Monte- 
video, Paris,  inspired  by  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  the  United 
States,  where  widespread  and  faith- 


ful assistance  for  this  interesting 
novelty  has  been  found,  solicits 
the  generosity  of  those  who  realize 
the  object  to  be  attained  and  who 
can,  through  their  gifts,  help  to 
achieve  it;  it  is  a  case  of  giving 
life  to  those  who  no  longer  see. 
Already,  England,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many have  followed  America  in 
taking  a  firm  initiative  in  this 
matter;  why  is  France  lingering 
behind? 

There  are  gestures  which  signify 
honor,  let  us  make  them.  Where 
medical  science  and  surgical  inter- 
vention end  human  solidarity  should 
intervene.  Then  too  one  might 
add  riches  carry  obligations,  even 
in  depreciation  days.  Such  utili- 
zation, such  sure  intervention  will 
however  remain  an  unquestionable 
form   of  benefaction. 

Blindness,  whatever  its  origin 
may  be  a  war  with  the  multiple 
sacrifices  of  a  few  for  all  the  others, 
an  accident  during  work,  sickness, 
or  birth,  impels  one  to  gain  ground 
over  it  just  as  one  has  been  vic- 
torious over  the  worst  physical 
ills.  In  a  nation  the  blind  re- 
semble the  galley  slaves  of  old, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  outside 
world,  nothing  what  was  happen- 
ing even  during  a  fight,  except 
what  was  told  to  them.  For  those 
living  in  the  dark  one  must  develop 
the  sources  of  knowledge  and  of 
light,  multiply  these  recording  discs 
and  let   the  Talking  Book  talk. 


LOUIS    VIERNE 


By  George  BERNARD 


A  great  voice  is  silenced.  The 
,  colossal  organ  which  for  thirty- 
seven  years  has  been  the  pulsating 
heart  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  has 
ceased  to  lavish  on  faithful  worship- 
pers the  treasure  of  his  inspired 
soul.  Like  a  soldier  at  his  post 
Louis  Vierne  was  overcome  by 
death  at  his  organ — the  kind  of 
death  which  he  had  often  said  he 
would  choose.  What  other  end 
could  we  have  wished  for  him  who 
loved  his  organ  so  deeply  during 
the  whole  of  his  life?  Even  death 
was  not  to  separate  them. 


*  * 


He  was  a  romanticist.  He  believ- 
ed in  music  with  all  his  being  and 
with  a  sincere  fervor  which  gives 
certain  artists  a  bewildered,  almost 
childish,  soul — being  one  of  those 
to  whom  art  proposes  to  man  an 
aim  which  is  sufficient  unto  itself. 

He  possessed  to  the  highest  degree 
the  gift  of  withdrawing  himself 
into  the  dream  of  creating,  realising 
Pierre  Louys'  definition  which  he 
loved  to  recall: 


"Everyone  can  easily,  in  thought, 
embroider  the  real  and  imagine 
the  impossible.  Some  possess  this 
faculty  of  metamorphosis  to  such 
a  degree  that  to  them  the  imaginary 
world  is  as  living  and  far  more 
precious  than  the  real  world:  they 
are  artists." 

Vierne  was  above  everything  else 
an  artist.  Perhaps  no  one  of  our 
period  will  have  loved  everything 
of  beauty  more  than  he,  nor  will 
anyone  have  contributed  especially 
that  vital  impulse  which  gives  itself 
unrestrainedly.  "11  faut  savoir  y 
aller  de  son  voyage"  he  often  said. 
What  words  could  describe  Vierne 
better  than  that  familiar  picture. 

His  concept  of  music  was  essen- 
tially lyrical  in  this  sense  that,  for 
him,  the  sole  interest  of  musical 
being  was  the  transcription  of  the 
heart.  Debussy,  and  colorists  and 
impressionists  in  his  wake,  had  pass- 
ed without  touching  or  arresting  his 
attention.  Franck  and  Widor  ap- 
pealed to  him  and  with  reason. 
Soaring  above  them  the  great  shad- 
ow of  Wagner  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him,  not  so  much 
his  esthetic  conception  as  the  form 
of  his   sensitiveness.     He   confided 
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to  the  organ,  a  preeminently  severe 
instrument,  the  torrents  of  a  lyri- 
cism whose  impulsiveness  made  the 
cold  machine  vibrate  victoriously, 
breaking  all  in  its  way  and  plying 
a  rebellious  subject  to  the  fire  of 
an  irrestible  emotion.  He  believed 
in  inspiration  as  in  an  element  of 
nature,  as  indispensable  as  water 
and  fire  and  moreover  as  evident 
as  they.  He  rebelled  energetically 
against  all  "intellectual"  interpreta- 
tion of  art.  A  lyricist — a  great 
lyricist:  from  the  gallery  of  a 
cathedral  the  last  lights  of  roman- 
ticism will  have  been  projected. 


* 
*  * 


Louis  Vierne  was,  through  success 
in  a  public  competition,  appointed 
titular  organist  of  Notre-Dame  at 
Paris  at  30  years  of  age.  His  first 
compositions  were  already  showing 
signs  of  a  temperament  overflowing 
with  romanticism.  From  his  First 
Symphony  written  in  i8g8  to  the 
Seventh,  which  remained  unfinished, 
he  will  have  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  more  than  impassive  music 
can  be  written  for  the  organ. 
Heir  to  Widor's  tradition  and  to 
the  secrets  of  his  compositions, 
which  were  largely  polyphonic,  Vier- 
ne asserted  immediately  an  unusual 
harmonic  and  thematic  originality. 
Attracted  by  the  resourcefulness 
of  chromatic  aberration,  he  made 
use  of  it  to  express  the  ardour  of 
his  restless  soul.  In  this  way  he 
created  for  himself  an  entirely  new 
language  of  which  the  systemizing 
will  carry  him  into  an  excess  of 
research  but  which  will  aid  his 
thought  marvellously  every  timxe 
he  considers  it  a  simple  means  of 
expression,  subordinate  to  the  devel- 
opment of  composition  and  to  the 
unfoldment  of  melodies.  In  an  en- 
tirely    different     conception    from 


Debussy,  he  invented  a  charac- 
teristic harmonic  syntax,  indispen- 
sable to  himself,  baneful  to  his 
imitators.  Such  is  the  law  of  art: 
a  language  only  is  of  value  and  lives 
in  the  measure  in  which  it  is  the 
interpreter  of  genius;  as  soon  as 
it  is  exploited  for  itself  it  withers 
and  dies. 

At  the  same  time  as  he  was  creating 
a  language  of  his  own  Vierne  was 
extending  the  bounds  of  symphony 
such  as  Widor  had  conceived  it. 
Uniting  Franck  on  this  side  of 
Widor  he  tried  to  strengthen  the 
unities  of  the  different  parts  and 
to  create  a  bond  between  them 
which  would  not  be  entirely  arbi- 
trary. Risky  as  it  may  be — for  it 
runs  the  risk  of  leading  up  to  arti- 
ficial construction — cyclical  com- 
position offers  a  rich  field  of  action 
to  those  who  know  how  to  make 
proper  use  of  it.  Vierne  had  an 
early  presentiment  of  it  and  he  was 
to  evolve  something  extraordina- 
rily new  out  of  this  form.  While 
he  demanded  a  unique  theme  to 
bear  the  foundations  of  an  entire 
monument,  and  deducting  from 
these  foundations  the  thematic  ele- 
ments amplified  and  modified 
which  support,  on  their  part, 
the  wings  of  the  building,  he 
bound  together  blocks  which  were 
formerly  independent  with  invis- 
ible cement,  so  that  after  the  tradi- 
tional succession  of  Preludes,  Alle- 
gros, Andantes,  Scherzos,  Toccatas 
— mixed  up  according  to  the  com- 
poser's fancy  in  some  respects  in 
paradoxical  intimacy — there  succed- 
ed  a  coherent  effect,  dominated 
by  one  central  idea.  Disparate  sym- 
phony gave  way  to  the  symphonic 
poem  the  style  of  which,  sometimes 
grave  or  joyful,  rythmical  or  melod- 
ic, was  in  fact  only  a  different 
reflection  of  the  same  picture;  a 
difficult  but  fruitful  conception. 
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Sustained  •  inspiration  animates 
Vierije's  symphonies  which  will  re- 
main the  most  beautiful  lyrical 
landmark  of  contemporaneous  organ 
musig  (i). 

The  glorious  Adagio  and  the 
flashing  Final  of  the  Third  Sym- 
phony doubtless  represent  the  apex 
of  an  emotional  work.  Yet  as  we 
write  this  we  regret  to  separate 
these  two  pieces  from  the  brilliant 
setting  in  which  they  are  incrusted 
as  we  should  cite  all  in  this  produc- 
tion where  nothing  is  inferior  be- 
cause everything  in  it  beats  to  the 
rythm  of  a  large  heart. 


* 
*  * 


A  wounded  spirit — a  grieving 
heart. 

"A  heart  distressed  to  be  alone 
in  the  world...  "  there  is  the  painful 
secret  of  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 

For  as  Vierne  would  never  admit 
a  separation  between  his  music  and 
his  life  neither  would  we  separate 
in  Vierne  the  artist  from  the  man. 

Life  had  been  hard  to  him.  An 
intermittent  blindness,  complete  for 
many  years,  had  submerged  him  in 
the  darkness  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered at  birth.  He  kept,  like  a 
buried  secret,  the  souvenir  of  the 
time  when,  half-seeing,  he  had  been 
able  in  a  vague  mist  to  guess  the 
forms    and   colours   of   the    outside 


world.  He  cultivated  in  himself  the 
remembrance  of  these  visions,  im- 
perceptibly modelling  the  universe 
to  the  form  of  his  inner  dream. 
Yet  he  owed  to  his  souvenirs  a  devel- 
opment of  being  which  prevented 
him  from  sinking  into  the  retiring 
abstraction  of  the  blind.  In  this 
way  his  Sixth  Symphony  which  he 
composed  one  summer  looking  upon 
the  sea  at  Mentone,  retains  some- 
thing Mediterranean.  A  breeze  per- 
vades it,  laden  with  spray  and  per- 
fume, and  at  times  proffers  that 
delicious  quivering,  that  suspended 
cessation  of  glowing  southern  coun- 
tries. 

Blindness,  however,  was  only  one 
station  of  his  Cross.  He  experienced 
many  other  trials,  material  diffi- 
culties, mourning,  grief,  neglect — 
but  they  were  softened  during  his 
last  years  by  great  devotion.  Nev- 
ertheless, accustomed  for  so  long 
to  misfortune,  it  had  left  its  imprint 
on  this  sensitive  soul  and  looking 
at  him  it  seemed  as  if  suffering  had 
relentlessly  carved  its  own  image  in 
the  soul  and  face  of  Vierne.  I  recall 
him  at  Notre  Dame:  dimmed  eyes, 
mouth  slightly  open  and  sadness, 
as  it  were  a  cry  of  anguish,  in  his 
wasted  face.  He  stood  out  against 
the  grey  stone.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Oedipus  and  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  crushed  hero  came  to 
my  lips: 


(i)  We  know  the  tedium  caused  by  a  general  list  of  works,  as  well  as  that  of  a  resume  which 
in  no  way  makes  up  for  the  study  of  the  score.  For  that  reason  we  are  merely  sketching  here  in  large 
outlines  the  figure  of  an  artist.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice  information  of  documentary  value 
in  our  wish  to  schematize.  We  should  especially  regret  not  to  point  out  that  Vierne's  works  are  very 
numerous  and  that  besides  what  he  wrote  for  the  organ  (six  symphonies,  a  high  Mass  for  two  organs 
and  choirs,  two  low  Masses,  24  pieces  in  free  st3'le,  24  Pieces  of  Fantaisie,  an  inedited  Triptych), 
his  works  as  a  composer  were  enough  to  bring  to  him  alone  fame  as  a  musician  even  if  he  had 
not  taken  upon  himself  the  ignominious  functions  of  an  organist.  (It  is  known  that  in  France  a 
composer  who  is  also  an  organist  does  not  thereby  better  his  position:  he  cumulates  misfortune.) 
His  chamber  music  (a  Quintet  with  piano,  a  Quartet  for  stringed  instruments,  a  Sonata  for  violin 
and  piano,  a  splendid  Sonata  for  Violincello  and  piano);  compositions  for  the  piano  (Nocturnes, 
Preludes  and  various  pieces);  for  singing  (Spleen  and  Grief,  Love  Song,  and  a  number  of  scattered 
melodies);  symphonies,  etc.  were  sufficiently  great  to  bring  him  glory.  But  the  public  distrusts 
churchmen! 
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"O  Citheron,  why,  when  I  came 
into  the  world...  "  It  was  a  dis- 
tressing sadness. 


* 
*  * 


What  beautiful  souvenirs  Notre- 
Dame  recalls  to  us,  his  disciples. 

Whether  October  wind  whirled 
summer's  last  golden  leaves  around 
the  Cathedral  or  the  rain  lashed  in 
squalls  on  the  slippery  square,  or 
a  blazing  sun  turned  it  into  a  fur- 
nace, we  always  found  the  little 
door  leading  to  the  great  organ  on 
the  jar.  Opposite  the  Presbytery 
on  the  right  of  the  Cathedral  it  can 
hardly  be  seen  from  the  outside, 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  arches 
and  flying-buttresses.  On  entering 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  long  spiral 
staircase  up  which  many  breathless 
experiences  have  taught  us  to  go 
quietly.  One  must  in  fact  climb 
the  height  of  a  five-storey  house  to 
reach  the  level  of  the  organ  loft, 
perched  up  near  the  arches.  Half 
way  up  we  begin  to  hear  a  sort  of 
distant  grumbling  which  comes  in 
gusts,  shaking  the  stone  with  a  dull 
vibration.  The  Master  is  at  the 
organ  and  is  beginning  to  play.  As 
we  go  up  the  noise  becomes  clearer, 
a  din  still  muffled,  a  rumbling  which 
becomes  louder  at  each  step.  A 
feeling  of  vague  anguish  seizes  us  at 
the  thought  of  the  fettered  monster 
which  is  roaring  and  from  which 
two  doors  yet  separate  us,  for  we 
have  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
We  pass  through  a  lobby  leading  to 
the  side  galleries.  A  heavy  iron 
door  gives  access  to  a  narrow  tam- 
bour resembHng  a  diver's  helmet, 
and  one  minute  for  adaptation  is 
not  too  much  before  pushing  open 
the  glass  door  behind  which  we  see 
the  distant  ghttering  of  Cathedral 
lights. 


No  words  can  describe  the  impres- 
sion which  we  suddenly  feel  at  the 
sight  before  us  and  at  the  shock 
of  the  waves  of  sound.  While  a 
deep-toned  blast  seizes  us  in  its 
violence  we  stagger  up  to  the  bal- 
cony of  the  organ  loft.  Down  below 
the  altar  appears  to  be  a  miniature 
one.  From  beneath  us  the  dull 
noise  of  the  crowd  mounts  adding 
to  the  mystery  of  the  place.  The 
long  nave  stretches  out,  enclosed 
by  slender  pillars  which,  resem- 
bling high  trees,  make  it  look  like 
an  immense  avenue  lost  under  its 
leaves  of  stone.  Sifted,  colored  by 
the  reflection  of  the  marvellous 
multicolored  stained-glass  windows, 
the  light  floods  the  edifice  with  a 
bluey-green  transparency,  accen- 
tuating the  illusion  of  some  temple 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  dedicated 
to  divinity. 

For  a  moment  the  organ  is  silent 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  respite, 
we  turn  towards  the  back  of  the 
loft  and  contemplate,  not  without  a 
thrill,  the  gigantic  instrument  with 
its  enormous  front  pipes  like  fuses 
ready  to  flare  up.  The  console  is 
impressive:  its  ninety-six  stop-keys 
arranged  in  tiers  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, its  five  keyboards,  pedal- 
board,  the  various  composition  ped- 
als, the  telephone — all  presents 
an  impressive  switchboard.  How 
could  we  call  this  action  station  by 
another  name,  station  from  which 
the  organist  is  about  to  command 
the  great  musical  manoeuvres  ? 

At  the  keyboard  sits  a  small  man 
with  a  clean-cut,  determined  pro- 
file. The  pensive  face,  to  which 
the  absence  of  eyes  adds  a  pathetic 
note,  is  raised  towards  the  vaults, 
following  attentively  the  thread  of 
an  imaginary  song.  The  small  and 
fine  hands  seek  gropingly  in  the 
palette  of  multifarious  sounds  those 
which,  in  a  few  moments,  will  trans- 
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late  the  fineness  of  his  inmost  dream, 
then  wander  with  an  instinctive 
movement  over  the  white  keys  of 
the  first  keyboard.  One  is  aware 
of  complete  unity  between  the  artist 
and  the  instrument,  that  almost 
animal  pliancy  which  enables  the 
mount  to  respond  to  the  least  im- 
pulse of  its  rider.  "My  second 
self",  he  liked  to  say  of  his  organ. 
And  nothing  could  better  express 
the  sentimental  bonds  which  united 
them  than  those  words. 

A  bell  ends  the  organist's  dream 
and  awakens  him  to  the  reality  of 
the  situation.  He  takes  the  tele- 
phone, says  a  few  words  in  a  low 
voice  and  while  he  hangs  up  the 
receiver  with  his  right  hand,  the 
left  one  alights  on  the  first  row  of 
the  keyboard:  Vierne  is  about  to 
improvise.  The  right  hand  is 
brought  in  line  to  contribute  to  the 
rich  polyphony  which  swells  into 
an  orderly  composition.  In  the 
first  bars  he  is  seeking  himself: 
sometimes  setting  out  without  any 
fixed  ideas  the  sound  itself  furnishes 
the  constructive  elements  for  his 
improvisations.  Gradually  the  mist 
of  the  beginning  clears,  a  theme 
appears,  a  rythm  starts.  As  a 
flower  breaks  loose  from  its  sheath, 
the  song  swells  and  blossoms.  With 
all  his  strength  the  musician  sculp- 
tures his  song  in  a  sonorous  plaster 
the  voluptuous  richness  of  which 
nothing  can  describe.  The  whole 
organ  seems  to  be  deeply  affected 
by  contact  with  this  soul  which 
galvanizes  it.  The  verses  are  linked 
one  to  another:  the  liquid  flutes, 
and  harsh  viola  are  succeeded  by 
silver  trumpets,  the  shrill  oboe,  the 
hoarse  cromorna,  the  plaintive  cla- 
rinets, the  whole  range  of  wonderful 
solos  which  stand  out  against  a 
subdued  background  of  bourdons. 
Intermingled  with  diapason,  the 
mixture  stops  appear,  unfurling  their 


sparkling  draperies  in  a  thousand 
hues.  Now  the  reed  stop  enters 
into  action,  which  takes  the  part 
of  the  brass  instruments  of  an  or- 
chestra. They  do  not  appear  all 
together  but  in  continual  progres- 
sion, steadily,  irresistible.  Here  we 
are  beyond  the  harsh  shocks  of  the 
orchestra.  The  sound  swells  slowly 
as  if,  under  its  tremendous  pressure, 
it  would  burst  the  frame  of  the 
cathedral  and  grows  to  a  paroxysm. 
A  last  pedal  produces  the  final 
posaune:  we  instinctively  lower  our 
heads  to  shelter  from  this  fusillade. 
The  instrument  buzzes  like  an  engine 
and  when  the  awe-inspiring  pedal 
is  brought  into  play  one  would  think 
that  an  abyss  would  open  beneath 
the  organist  who,  with  two  feet  and 
ten  fingers,  urchains  this  tempest. 
Suddenly  there  is  silence.  Silent 
as  those  around  him  Vierne  gets  up, 
agitated  by  this  great  exertion  and, 
with  the  halting  step  of  a  conva- 
lescent returning  too  quickly  to 
normal  daily  life,  he  leaves  the 
console  and  goes  to  rest  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  small  room  adioining 
the  gallery,  which  serves  a  as  retir- 
ing room  during  the  intervals  of 
religious  services. 

How  many  times  have  we  follow- 
ed our  master,  eager  to  listen  to 
his  intelligent  conversation,  precise, 
always  kind  !  There  he  was  among 
his  pupils,  glad  to  chat  with  them 
for  they  were  all  his  friends.  We 
reciprocated  although  his  mocking 
fancy,  following  abruptly  on  so 
much  beauty,  kept  us  somewhat 
at  a  distance.  Very  soon  he  put 
us  at  our  ease  and,  unfailingly,  to 
our  greatest  joy,  he  began  to  tell 
us  a  "story"  (one  remains  always 
a  boy  !).  With  his  inexhaustible 
memory  he  recalled  souvenirs  of 
his  long  and  fruitful  career  with 
exquisite  humor  which  was  one  of 
the    charms    of    his    conversation. 
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Louis  Vierne  left  Poitiers,  where 
he  was  born  in  1870,  at  an  early  age. 
As  a  pupil  of  the  Institution  for 
Young  Blind  People  at  Paris,  he 
entered,  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
the  Organ  Class  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, of  which  Caesar  Franck  was 
professor  and  of  whom  he  was  one 
of  the  last  pupils.  Widor  succeeded 
Franck  and  took  Vierne  as  his  assis- 
tant, in  his  class  as  well  as  at  the 
great  organ  of  Saint  Sulpice.  It 
is  under  these  auspices  that  Vierne 
inaugurated  his  triple  career  of  vir- 
tuoso, composer  and  professor.  A 
splendid  career,  during  which  he 
taught  the  majority  of  contempo- 
rary organists  and  which  led  him 
through  the  whole  world.  Every- 
where he  spread  and  glorified  the 
renown  of  the  French  School  of 
Organ.  He  brought  his  masters, 
Franck,  GuUmant  and  Widor  to 
life  again,  and  it  was  touching  to 
hear  our  dear  master  speak  of  his 
instructors  with  the  same  respectful 
admiration  as  that  which  we,  in 
our  turn  gave  to  him.  It  was  a 
wonderful  connection  which,  through 
a  living  bond,  linked  us  to  those 
great  departed  men. 

Vierne's  tuition  was  excellent;  he 
was  always  simple  and  affectionate, 
possessing  the  marvellous  secret  of 
adroitly  combining  the  qualities  of 
professorship  with  the  privileges  of 
friendship.  If  some  of  Vierne's  pu- 
pils have  gone,  those  who  remain 
are  enough  to  testify  as  to  their 
study  under  a  master  who  was,  above 
all,  careful  to  encourage  his  dis- 
ciples to  share  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  to  awaken  their  young  spirits 
to  appreciate  anything  of  beauty. 
Perhaps  the  writer  will  be  accused 
of  undue  enthusiasm  and  a  fervor 
which  skeptics  will  call  childish. 
What  does  that  matter  ?  We  all 
become  attached  to  some  illustrious 
man  whom  we  make  our  idol. 


Among  all  of  us  who  accompa- 
nied Louis  Vierne  to  his  last  resting 
place,  there  was  certainly  not  one 
who  was  not  deeply  affected  and 
who  did  not  echo  in  the  depth  of 
his  heart  the  touching  farewell 
which  Emmanuel  Chabrier  addressed 
to  Franck  at  his  open  grave:  "Adieu, 
Master,  and  we  thank  you  for  you 
have  done  much  good.  You  have 
transmitted  the  flame  and  we  will 
perpetuate  your  memory'. 


* 
*  * 


In  truth  this  organ  loft  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  our  hearts  expanded 
to  music,  will  remain  a  blessed  spot 
to  us.  Up  there  we  have  lived  some 
enchanting,  almost  historical,  hours. 

January  7th.  1933.  The  National 
Funeral  Rites  for  Joffre.  France 
is  in  mourning.  On  a  misty  morn- 
ing we  thread  our  way  with  diffi- 
culty through  a  serried  crowd  in  the 
Square  of  Notre  Dame.  An  unfor- 
gettable scene  !  The  coffin,  draped 
with  the  tricolour  flag  is  borne  into 
the  Cathedral.  Vierne  is  improvis- 
ing. 

A  long  melodic  passage  punctuat- 
ed by  the  tolling  bell,  begins,  solemn, 
mournful.  It  rises  and  falls  like 
the  tide.  Suddenly  from  the  depths, 
a  light  emerges.  A  familiar  rythm 
makes  us  turn  our  heads — yes!  it  is 
the  Marseillaise!  Slow,  played  in 
the  minor  key  like  an  immense 
anthem,  the  heroic  theme  stands 
out  like  a  ship  proceeding  to  sea. 
Shadows  pass,  but  the  National 
Anthem,  solemnized,  finishes  on  a 
triumphant  note.  Is  not  France 
honoring  the  Conqueror  of  the 
Marne?  She  is  carried  away  with 
joy,  and  flags  of  victory  are  flapping 
in  the  wind. 

June  loth.  1934.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  great  restored  organ  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris.     In  the  organ 
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loft  are  the  two  greatest  figures  of 
the  French  Organ,  whom  death 
has  united  within  a  few  weeks: 
Widor  and  Vierne.  The  latter  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  had  called 
upon  his  old  master  to  play.  They 
succeeded  one  another  at  the  organ 
— a  touching  collaboration  of  Saint- 
Sulpice  and  Notre  Dame.  Corneille 
adds  his  voice  to  that  of  the  kindly 
and  sensitive  Racine. 

April  2ist.  1935.  Vespers  on 
Easter  Day.  A  sunny  day.  The 
preacher's  voice  is  hushed.  The 
shrill  song  of  the  choristers  rises 
from  below.  The  end  of  the  ser- 
vice is  immanent.  From  the  noisy 
echo  of  clattering  chairs  on  the 
stone  floor  we  imagine  a  moving 
crowd.  An  extraordinary  peace  per- 
vades the  holy  place,  the  living 
and  meditative  heart  of  old  Paris. 
The  bell  at  the  altar  sounds  and 
at  its  call  the  kneeling  congregation 
bends  and  wavers  like  corn  in  the 
breeze.  A  moment  of  silence.  Then 
from  above  gushes  forth,  as  it 
were,  the  hymn  of  resurrection. 
The  beginning  notes  of  Haec  Dies 
serve  as  an  aid  to  one  of  the  finest 
improvisations  of  the  great  artist. 
That  evening  Vierne  possess  an  invis- 
ible wing  which  we  call  inspiration 
and  a  great  breeze  sweeps  through 
the  Cathedral.  How  bright  and 
close  is  joy,  and  how  great  is  this 
momentary  halt  in  life  which  is  so 
drab!  A  few  listeners  come  after 
the  service  to  acclaim  Vierne  on 
his  way  out,  because  it  is  great  to 
be  possessed  of  genius.  Notre  Dame 
falls  asleep  in  a  pale  rose  light. 
Recollection  of  a  glorious  day. 

June  2nd.  1937.  Tristan's  Death. 
Vierne  takes  part  in  a  recital  of 
his  own  works.  On  that  day  it  is 
decided  that  this  recital  will  be 
the  last,  so  as  not  to  augment  the 


number  of  concerts  at  the  Cathedral. 
Suddenly  the  decision  assumes  a 
tragic  significance.  Vierne  plays  an 
unedited  triptych.  The  "Stele", 
which  closes  it,  is  also  going  to 
mark  the  close  of  his  own  existence. 
He  is  about  to  improvise,  makes  a 
gesture  and  does  not  finish... Reflect- 
ing over  it,  how  touching  is  this 
last  colloquy  and  how  sweet  must 
be  the  look  which  the  Madonna 
fastens  upon  the  aged  organist 
who,  for  the  last  time,  allowed 
his  heart  to  sing  in  the  calm  of 
the  sanctuary  he  loved  so  well! 
She  would  not  allow  the  agony 
of  death  to  lay  hold  on  him  and 
it  is  by  a  miracle  of  an  infinitely 
gentle  transition  that  he  was  gather- 
ed, still  vibrating  with  music,  into 
the  merciful  arms  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin. 


* 
*  * 


Dear  and  great  Master,  it  is  now 
that  the  great  dawn  has  begun  to 
glow  for  you  and  we  must  become 
ever  more  aware  of  your  absence. 
As  a  dream  which  vanishes,  your 
face  grows  dim  and  you  vanish, 
a  shadow  into  the  land  of  shadows. 

Without  you  there  will  be,  cer- 
tainly, some  beautiful  moments, 
but  the  same  heart  will  not  be 
there.  It  is  hard  to  leave  you  : 
you  have  taught  us  so  much,  you 
have  given  us  so  much!  But  your 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  Hght  and 
your  tormented  heart  has  at  last 
found  rest.  You  leave,  at  least  to 
those  who  loved  you,  an  immense 
hope,  for  they  know  that  this 
grand  dream  of  beauty  which  you 
pursued  on  earth  will  be  fulfilled 
in  conquered  joy  and  peace  there — 
in  the  Beyond. 


ESPERANTO 

A  VALUABLE  AUXILIARY  TO  BRAILLE 

AND  THE  TALKING  BOOK 


By  A.  MASSELIER* 

Secretary  General  of  the  French  Society  of  Blind  Esperantists 


1837  marked  the  appearance  of 
the  first  book  in  Braille  at  the 
National  Institution  for  Young  Blind 
People  at  Paris. 

1887,  the  appearance  of  Espe- 
ranto, the  international  auxiliary 
language  founded  by  the  occulist, 
L.L.   Zamenhof. 

1937,  the  perfecting  by  the  Amer- 
ican Braille  Press  of  a  Talking  Book 
for  the  BHnd. 

What  a  field  Braille  has  covered 
since  its  starting  point — or,  I  should 
say,  its  six  little  points,  or  dots. 
In  less  than  fifty  years  it  has 
become  the  universal  alphabet  of 
the  blind,  while  the  seeing,  after 
centuries,  have  succeeded  neither 
in  unifying  their  various  alphabets 
nor  in  introducing  the  idea  of  an 
alphabet  to  the  Chinese,  whose 
civilization  is  the  oldest  and  most 
brilliant  in  the  world. 


*  war  blind. 


Valentin  Haiiy,  an  eminent  poly- 
glot, had  already  contributed  to 
the  founding  of  many  institutions, 
emulators  and  disciples  of  the 
National  Institution  for  Young  Blind 
People  at  Paris,  in  those  countries 
of  Europe  whose  languages  had  the 
greatest  international  influence.  It 
was  the  language  of  Valentin  Haiiy, 
of  Braille,  of  Ballu  (pioneer  of 
counterpoint  printing),  and  of  Mau- 
rice de  Sizeranne,  founder  of  the 
first  great  welfare  work  for  and 
by  the  blind,  which  these  educators 
of  the  blind  people  were  desirous  of 
teaching  and  using  in  their  insti- 
tutions. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  campaign, 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the 
crusade  against  blindness  by  means 
of  reading  and  writing  was  imbued 
with  universal  humanitarianism 
which  sought  only  progress,  obliv- 
ious of  political,  economic  and 
philosophical  rivalry  which,  in  so 
many   other   domains,   never  cease 
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to  set  nations  and  individuals  against 
one  another,  compromising  the 
future  of  humanity  more  rapidly 
than  its  scientific  and  industrial 
civilization  can  develop  itself. 

So  French  was  unquestionably  the 
language  which  played  the  principal 
role  during  the  last  century  in  world 
collaboration  to  find  the  best  social 
adaptation  for  the  blind  people. 
For  it  is  a  question  of  a  real  people, 
of  a  real  large  family,  whose  mem- 
bers are  scattered — and  especially 
because  they  have  the  feeling  of 
isolation  in  the  midst  of  their 
fellow-citizens  and  often  even  in 
their  own  families —  becoming  con- 
scious, particularly  through  the  uni- 
versal benefit  of  Braille,  of  their 
solidarity  in  the  face  of  a  common 
enemy,  that  of  blindness,  against 
which  the  unity  of  all  is  essential 
to  ensure  strength  for  a  victory  in 
common. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  their 
desire  may  be,  the  blind  will  not 
succeed  any  more  than  diplomats  in 
imposing  or  maintaining  the  hege- 
mony of  one  national  language  over 
all  others  in  any  field  of  international 
collaboration.  The  supremacy  of 
one  language  is  the  necessary  su- 
premacy of  those  who,  using  the 
language  the  most,  fill  their  con- 
sciousness with  certain  conceptions 
which  are  often  impossible  to  har- 
monize in  those  languages  which 
accept  the  pure  consciousness  of 
universal  human  solidarity.  The 
most  harmonious  and  beneficial 
development  and  activity  of  this 
consciousness  demands  either  abso- 
lute equality  of  all  languages,  wich 
is  an  impossibility,  or  the  auxiliary 
of  a  neutral  international  lan- 
guage. This  pressing  demand  has 
always  been  felt  by  all  those  whose 
mission  has  been  to  unite  peoples  of 
different  tongues  in  real  collabora- 
tion in  the  field  of  religion,  politics. 


economics,  science,  art  and  literature. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  our 
classical  dead  languages,  as  well 
as  Chinese,  could  never  be  more 
than  languages  artificially  com- 
pounded, to  facilitate  all  kinds  of 
exchange  between  peoples  of  differ- 
ent languages,  forced  into  contact 
by  events,  by  common  interests, 
or  by  common  aspirations.  The 
Empires  of  Rome,  in  the  west  as 
well  as  in  the  east,  even  Christianity 
itself,  have  only  been  able  to  impose 
these  artificial  languages  upon  an 
infinitesimal  number  of  scholars, 
who  moreover  would  be  very 
embarrassed  to-day,  even  after  many 
years  of  study  and  daily  practice, 
if  they  were  compelled  to  exchange 
their  opinions,  orally  or  verbally, 
in  those  languages,  on  most  current 
problems  concerning  humanity.  If 
a  language  however  practicable  to 
scholars  had  proved  equally  so  for 
the  people,  certainly  all  those 
practising  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
would  have  assimilated  Latin  long 
before  the  Reformation  and  the 
religious  wars  which  it  occasioned. 
It  was  not  by  pure  chance  that  these 
events  coincided  with  the  improve- 
ment of  printing  and  the  book 
brought  within  reach  of  all  who 
could  read.  Greek-Latin  humani- 
tarianism  of  the  Renaissance  came 
too  late  to  carry  out  the  Christian 
dream  of  universal  brotherhood,  not 
only  because  the  adepts  of  Erasmus 
could  only  become  a  too  limited 
"elite",  but  also  because  the  humani- 
ties, basis  of  culture  of  this  "elite", 
were  generally  more  inclined  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  an  impet- 
uous AchiUes  or  of  a  cunning 
Ulysses  in  the  government  of  man- 
kind, than  in  those  of  the  Apostles 
and  Martyrs,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  from  which  no 
human  soul  should  be  excluded 
through  frontiers  of  ambition  or  the 
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stvipidity  of  other  human  pastors. 

Tq  return  to  our  subject  and  the 
bhnd :  it  is  very  obvious  that  the 
indispensable  language  essential  to 
real  universal  collaboration  could 
not  be  any  one  of  those  languages 
whose  use,  even  simply  written,  is 
reserved  oijtside  ones  native 
tongue,  to  a  small  number  of  more 
or  less  competent  interpreters,  in 
spite  of  all  theii:  loyalty,  more  or 
less  great,  and  in  spite  of  their 
competence.  Such  a  language  must 
not  only  be  neutral  and  very  vigor- 
ous, but  its  abundant  use  requires 
that  its  oral  and  verbal  assimililation 
be  more  accessible  than  is  at  first 
seen. 

Of  all  experiments  seeking  an 
international  auxiliary  language, 
from  that  of  Ampere  to  the  praise- 
worthy volapiik  of  Abbe  Schleyer, 
the  only  language  which  has  proved, 
after  fifty  years  experience,  to 
possess  all  the  required  qualities  as 
a  liason-language  between  the  blind 
and  their  friends,  is  the  Esperanto  of 
the  occulist  Zamenhof.  The  under- 
lying reason  is  that  Dr.  Esperanto 
(Zamenhof  made  known  his  discov- 
ery in  1887  under  this  pseudonym) 
aimed  above  all  at  curing  peoples 
of  their  moral  blindness  "vis  a  vis" 
others.  He  was  an  amazing  poly- 
glot— knowing  nearly  thirty  lan- 
guages. Therefore  he  made  his 
language  a  veritable  composition  of 
all  that  was  most  logical  and  living 
in  all  the  others. 

Esperanto  is  strictly  phonetic — 
one  sound  cannot  be  written  in 
different  ways  and  the  accent  is 
always  on  the  same  syllable  of  a 
word — the  one  preceding  the  last. 
The  vocabulary  contains  only  a 
very  reduced  number  of  roots  chosen 
among  the  most  internationally 
known;  yet  thanks  to  a  sensible 
arrangement  of  suffixes  this  vocab- 
ulary  shows   a  volume   of   variety 


superior  to  that  of  the  most  volu- 
minous dictionaries.  The  grammar 
is  confined  to  sixteen  absolute  rules. 
For  instance,  as  in  English  "la"  is 
used  for  masculine,  feminine  and 
neuter  genders;  all  nouns  end  in 
"o"  in  the  singular:  cevalo,  varmo, 
horse,  heat.  All  adjectives  in  the 
singular  end  in  "a":  cevala,  relating 
to  horses:  varma,  warm.  All  plu- 
rals, both  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  are 
formed  by  adding  a  "j":  cevaloj, 
horses.  Gender  is  indicated  by  the 
suffixes  "vir"  or  "in":  cevalviro, 
stallion;  cevalino,  mare.  All  infin- 
itives of  a  verb  end  in  "i":  fini, 
to  finish;  lerni,  to  learn.  The  Indic- 
ative Present  (for  all  persons,  as 
the  subject  discloses  the  person) 
ends  in  "as",  the  past  in  "is",  the 
future  in  "os",  the  conditional  in 
"us",  the  imperative  subjunctive 
in  "u",  present  participle  (active) 
"anta",  past  participle  "inta", 
future  "onta",  present  participle 
(passive)  "ata",  past  participle"ita", 
future  "ota".  The  verb  "lerni"  can 
only  be  presented  in  the  following 
twelve  forms: 

lern-i,     lern-as,     lern-is,    lern-os, 

lern-us,  lern-u,  lern-anta,  lern-inta, 

lern-onta,  lern-ata,  lern-ita,  lern- 

ota. 

The  ending  "e"  indicates  an 
adverb;  fine,  finally;  varme,  warmly. 

That  is  approximately  all  the 
essential  grammar.  How  simple! — 
yet  always  clear  and  sufficient.  If 
one  wishes  to  express  an  opposite 
the  prefix  "mal"  is  used:  malvarma, 
cold.  The  beginning,  "ek":  eklerni, 
to  begin  to  learn.  Active  Voice, 
the  suffix  "ig":  malvarmiga,  cooling; 
lernigi,  to  teach.  Attenuation,  the 
suffix  "et":  varmeta,  lukewarm,  etc. 

Are  not  these  few  explanations 
enough  to  make  clear  the  irresistible 
attraction  to  the  blind  of  all  coun- 
tries of  this  valuable  complement 
to  Braille. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 

Professor    T.    Cart    of    the    Lycee 

Parisien  Henri-IV,    (died  in   1931), 

Professor  at  the  School  of  Pohtical 

Science,     out     of    gratitude    for    a 

miracle  which  saved  his  son  from 

blindness,  vowed  to  devote  himself 

to    the    propagation    of    Esperanto 

among   and   for   the   blind.     Aided 

by    generous    benefactors     (among 

them     the     Queen     of     Roumania, 

Carmen  Sylva)  and  by  some  blind 

persons    devoted   to    work   for   the 

blind,  he  printed  in  several  languages 

the  first  rudiments  of  Esperanto  and 

he     founded     "Esperanta     Ligilo" 

(Union  through  Esperanto)... 

"Kaj  repide  kreskas  la  afero 

Per  laboro  de  la  Esperanto]." 

"The  task  makes  swift  progress 

through  the  labor  of  those  who 

hope". 

All  Esperantists  echo  this  senti- 
ment in  their  one  hundred  per  cent 
international   manifestations. 

The  Esperantist  bond  proved  a 
link  to  an  increasing  number  of 
blind  people  in  varied  and  useful 
relationships  with  their  fellowmen. 
Several  among  them,  from  six  differ- 
ent countries,  had  already  met 
in  1907  at  Cambridge,  England,  and 
for  a  week  lived  like  a  family  of 
brothers  under  the  paternal  care 
of  Zamenhof  himself  and  "Pacjo" 
Cart,  the  "little  Father"  of  blind 
Esperantists,  a  name  bestowed  on 
him  for  eternity. 

The  first  real  International  Con- 
gress of  Blind  Esperantists  was 
planned  for  the  beginning  of  August 
1914,  at  the  cradle  of  the  Emanci- 
pating Crusade  in  behalf  of  the 
Blind,  at  the  National  Institution 
of  Paris,  The  World  War  frustrated 
it,  yet  the  bond  was  not  broken 
in  spite  of  the  great  European 
turmoil.  The  first  Congress  was 
held  at  Prague  in  Czecho  Slovakia 
in    1921.     In   1933    an    "Universal 


Association  of  Blind  Esperantists" 
("Universala  asocio  de  Blindaj  Espe- 
rantistoj")  was  created.  Blind 
Esperantists  of  this  U.A.B.E.  began 
to  organize  leagues  in  national 
groups,  with  the  sole  aim  (outside 
all  divergencies  in  connection  with 
blind  work)  of  spreading  Esperanto 
among  and  for  the  blind.  The 
most  important  workers  in  the 
blind  world  communed  increasingly 
in  the  same  sympathetic  consider- 
ation of  this  neutral  but  active 
movement.  The  paper,  "Esperanta 
Ligilo",  under  the  direction  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  Swede,  Harald  Thi- 
lander,  had  flourished  and  prospered 
on  contributions  from  all  sections 
of  the  blind  and  distributed  among 
them  the  universal  substance  of 
this  nourishing  food. 

April  1 93 1.  World  Conference 
at  New  York  with  a  view  to  a 
rational  organization  of  blind  people. 
A  grand  and  striking  manifestation 
of  a  unanimous  desire,  followed  by 
unforeseen  difficulties  in  its  accom- 
plishment. The  Esperantists  who 
constantly  dreamed  of  a  U.A.B.O. 
had  foreseen  those  difficulties.  The 
"Universala  Asocia  de  Blindul-Orga- 
nizajoj"  (Universal  Association  of 
Organizations  for  the  Blind)  was 
founded  January  I,  1932  "sur  neu- 
trala  lingva  fundamento",  that  is 
"on  the  rock  of  the  most  ideal 
equality  of  rights  in  matters  of 
international  comprehension".  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  unanimous  aspi- 
ration of  the  New  York  Conference 
could  not  harmonize  with  this  Espe- 
rantist preliminary.  Besides  the 
organizations  of  blind  Esperantists, 
the  U.A.B.O.  can  hardly  hope  to 
coordinate  the  various  movements 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  of  such 
nations  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Soviet  Russia, 
Japan,  etc.  as  long  as  these  national 
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organizations  for  the  blind  will  not 
decide  to  recognize  that  one  single 
language,  which  is  not  their  own, 
possesses  qualities  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  their  will  and  common 
efforts. 

One  need  not  seek  elsewhere  the 
fatal  reason  why  the  F.I.  (Interna- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind) 
founded  in  1933  by  the  F.N.A.C. 
(National  Federation  of  Civilian 
Blind)  and  I'Unione  Italiana  Ciechi 
has  not  proved  more  attractive  to 
other  organizations  of  the  blind  and 
workers  for  the  blind. 

During  this  time  the  U.A.B.O. 
without  important  material  means, 
without  great  effort,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  Esperanto  language, 
has  grouped  together  the  most 
important  blind  organizations  of 
Poland,  Spain,  Ireland,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Finland, 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Neither  of  the  two  International 
Federations  would  desire  to  monop- 
olize Esperanto  and  Esperantists 
against  its  rival,  but  necessity  has 
arisen  to  group  Esperantists  nation- 
ally and  internationally,  regardless 
of  their  particular  ideas  concerning 
blind  work,  with  a  view  to  spreading 
Esperanto  among  and  for  all  the 
blind.  Such  an  enterprise  can  and 
must  meet  with  the  active  sympathy 
of  all  organizations  of  the  blind 
and  of  workers  in  the  blind  world. 
Encouraging  the  widest  inter-com- 
prehension among  the  blind,  all 
these  organizations  will  facilitate 
the  realization  on  an  international 
plan,  their  own  peculiar  aims. 

One  essential  duty,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  these  organizations  for  work 
in  connection  with  the  blind,  is  to 
utilize  for  and  through  Esperanto 
aU  the  ressources  which  they  use 
for  and  through  their  respective 
national  languages. 

Through  Braille,  the  spoken  word. 


through  letters,  printed  book  or 
talking  books,  the  field  of  action 
in  the  international  blind  world  is 
absurdly  limited  and  cut  up  into 
allotments  rarely  interpenetrable  if 
the  cultivation  of  such  a  vast  field 
is  to  be  done  exclusively  with  one, 
a  few  or  all  national  languages. 
With  Esperanto  the  gardener  con- 
fined to  the  smallest  speciality  will 
never  be  a  stranger  to  the  agricul- 
turist with  vast  fields. 

Two  examples,  before  I  end  my 
article  (the  length  of  which  due  to 
its  importance  I  hope  the  reader 
will  pardon)  will  suffice  to  make 
clear  the  possibility  which,  through 
Esperanto,  the  occulist  Zamenhof, 
and  the  "Little  Father"  of  blind 
Esperantists,  have  offered  to  the 
fingers,  lips  and  ears  of  the  blind 
and  their  friends  to  accelerate  their 
better  social  adaptation,  and  espe- 
cially to  perfect  this  collective  edu- 
cation, without  which  the  blind 
people  will  never  attain  unity, 
either  internationally  or  nationally. 

From  all  countries,  particularly 
from  the  least  progressive  (from  the 
point  of  view  of  blind  work)  Espe- 
rantists ask  me  how  they  could 
sufficiently  assimilate  French  to  be 
able  to  use  it  for  themselves  as 
well  as  for  others,  by  teaching  it 
for  instance  in  their  own  country, 
too  isolated  by  a  national  language 
without  any  outside  dissemination. 
I  should  deserve  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  if  I  took  it  into 
my  head  to  propose  to  even  the 
largest  BraiUe  press,  the  greatest 
Committee  on  the  Talking  Book, 
that  an  edition  be  printed  in  each 
language,  i.e.  in  absurd  quantities 
of  copies,  of  all  the  manuals  and 
dictionaries  necessary  for  the  blind 
to  realize  the  above  expressed  desire, 
— desire  which  many  seeing  people 
would  not  be  able  to  achieve  in 
many  countries.     All  these  comrades 
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can  be  quickly  satisfied,  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  eternity. 
From  now  on  they  can  use  the 
French-Esperanto  and  Esperanto- 
French  vocabulaires  edited  in  Braille 
by  the  American  Braille  Press  and 
by  the  Association  Valentin-Haiiy 
respectively.  A  simple  record  of 
the  "Talking  Book"  for  the  blind, 
giving  the  careful  pronunciation  of 
all  the  French  texts  inserted  in 
examples  in  "Franca  gramatiko  por 
esperantistoj"  and  the  impending 
printing  in  Braille  by  the  Association 
Valentin-Haiiy  of  a  "French  Gram- 
mar for  Esperantists"  will  enable 
blind  Esperantists  in  the  world  to 
learn,  utilize  and  teach  the  tongue 
of  their  beloved  Valentin  Haiiy 
and  Louis  Braille. 

Naturally,  even  for  the  blind  who 
practise  Braille  with  some  difficulty 
and  even  for  many  seeing  Espe- 
rantists (who  would  willingly  pay 
well  for  such  a  service)  the  complete 
grammar  would  be  profitable,  and  I 
ask  you  is  not  an  enterprise  with 
the  certainty  of  success,  and  not 
one  with  possibility  of  ruin  for 
oneself,  one's  country  and  humanity, 
the  most  intelligent  and  noble  means 


to  overcome  the  world  depression. 

A  second  instance  and  my  elo- 
quence, dear  reader,  will  find  an 
end.  In  August  1932  I  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  organization  at  Paris 
of  an  International  Congress,  lasting 
one  week,  at  which  blind  people 
from  twelve  countries  would  partic- 
ipate. In  spite  of  my  complete 
blindness  I  carried  out  this  almost 
superhuman  task  better  than  any 
similar  enterprise  hitherto,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  participants  of 
the  World  Council  at  New  York. 
The  Congress  did  not  cost  more 
than  100.000  frs  in  all,  including 
the  expenses  of  participants  and 
delegates. 

I  am  not  a  miracle  man  but 
Esperanto  performs  and  will  perform 
as  many  miracles  as  one  likes,  for 
that  Congress  was  the  Eleventh 
International  Congress  of  Blind 
Esperantists,  which  was  held  at 
Paris  from  July  30— August  6,  1932, 
at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Valentin- 
Haiiy  Association  and  it  shed  its 
rays  in  all  blind  centers  of  Paris 
and  as  far  as  Louis  Braille's  native 
village,  Coupvray,  Seine-et-Marne. 
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THE  BLIND  OF  VENEZUELA 


There  existed  in  Venezuela  no 
Charitable  Societies  for  the  blind 
until  the  end  of  1935.  The  impecu- 
nious blind  lived  entirely  by  begg- 
ing. 

The  eminent  and  munificent  ocu- 
list, Mr.  J.  M.  Espino,  who  had 
visited  Blind  Institutions  in  Europe 
and  America,  was  deeply  touched 
by  the  complete  neglect  from  which 
his  blind  countrymen  suffered.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  Vene- 
zuela he  broadcast  a  conference 
with  the  object  of  making  known 
in  his  country  all  that  had  been 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind. 
He  concluded  by  asking  whether 
the  time  had  not  arrived  in  that 


country  to  remedy  the  tragic  situa- 
tion of  these  poor  outcasts,  strug- 
gling against  blindness.  The  confer- 
ence was  published  by  the  large 
daily  newspaper,  "El  Universal". 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  poht- 
ical  situation  at  that  time,  the 
appeal  did  not  meet  with  the 
response  which  could  have  been 
anticipated. 

At  the  beginning  of  1935  a 
Venezuelan  teacher,  residing  in  New 
York  where  she  was  particularly 
interested  in  matters  concerning 
the  blind,  returned  to  Caracas  with 
the  idea  of  founding  a  school.  She 
approached  the  government  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  the  means  to 
carry   out   her   enterprise   and   she 
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also  broadcast  a  conference,  which, 
for  the  same  above-named  reasons, 
remained   ineffective. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Flor- 
entin,  a  small  business  man  of 
Caracas,  who  had  lost  one  eye  and 
was  very  short  sighted,  realizing 
that  his  sight  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly weaker,  decided  to  go  to 
Paris  to  consult  specialists  of  repute. 
He  learned  there  that  his  suffering 
was  caused  by  a  cataract,  which 
was  spreading  over  his  only  eye, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  wait 
until  he  was  completely  blind  before 
an  operation  could  be  performed, 
which  would  not  only  be  serious 
but  gave  also  little  promise  of 
success. 

Refusing  to  be  discouraged  by  this 
terrible  prospect,  he  immediately 
decided  to  learn  Braille,  devoting 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  it,  for 
he  had  always  been  a  great  reader 
and  did  not  want  to  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  intellectual  food. 
(Mr.  Florentin,  who  was  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  schooling 
since  he  was  very  young  on  account 
of  his  short  sightedness,  is  a  self- 
taught  man). 

In  a  short  time  he  learned  Braille 
and  the  orthographical  abbrevia- 
tions; then  he  visited  various  Blind 
Institutions  to  gather  information 
about  the  methods  used  to  teach 
the  bUnd  as  he  had  in  mind  the 
idea  of  helping  his  blind  countrymen 
with  the  knowledge  he  would  acquire. 

He  returned  to  his  country  in 
December,  bringing  with  him  a 
dozen  alphabets  printed  on  zinc 
plates  which  the  American  Braille 
Press  had  presented  to  him  gra- 
tuitously, two  BraiUe  writing  slates, 
two  frames  for  arithmetic  and  five 
kilograms  of  paper,  and  with  this 
simple  stock  of  material  the  present 
"Venezuelan  Institute  for  the  Blind" 
began,  founded  by  the  "Society  of 


Friends  of  the  Blind".  It  was 
officially  inaugurated  in  Septem- 
ber 1936. 

Two  years  have  passed.  Mr.  Flor- 
entin is  again  in  Paris  and  as 
soon  as  he  called  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Braille  Press  he 
expressed  the  great  joy  which  he 
had  derived  from  the  results  obtain- 
ed, and  which  had  surpassed  all 
hope. 

How  did  he  succeed  in  winning 
public  opinion  and  the  Public  Powers 
for  the  blind?  How  was  he  able, 
in  such  a  short  time,  to  start  a 
Charitable  Institution  which  contin- 
ues to  develop?  Let  Mr.  Florentin 
give  us  a  detailed  account  of  it 
in  his  own  words: 

"When  I  returned  to  Venezuela 
"in  December  1935,  I  found  a 
"new  political  situation  which  was 
"very  favorable  to  my  schemes. 
"President  Gomez  had  just  died 
"and  a  democratic  government  had 
"been  formed  with  the  present 
"President,  General  Eleazar  Lopez 
"Contreras,  at  its  head.  Both  peo- 
"ple  and  Government  were  animated 
"with  a  deep  desire  for  social  resto- 
" ration  and  reform. 

"My  first  preoccupation  was  to 
"find  some  blind  people.  Walking 
"down  the  street  I  took  the  first 
"one  I  met  by  the  arm  and,  almost 
"against  his  will,  I  lead  him  to  the 
"back  of  my  shop  where  I  had 
"decided  to  instal,  temporarily,  my 
"little  school.  After  calming  the 
"fears  of  my  young  friend  and 
"assuring  him  that  I  had  no  inten- 
"tion  of  harming  him  but,  on  the 
"contrary,  of  helping  him,  I  told 
"him  that  I  intended  to  teach  him 
"to  read  and  write,  whereupon  he 
' ' burst  out  laughing  and  asked:  "How 
"are  you  going  to  make  me  see? 
"Are  you  a  sorcerer?"  Thanks  to 
"the  collaboration  of  devoted 
"friends,  I  succeeded  in  a  few  days 
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Mr.  Florentin  teaching  Braille  to  one 
of  his  first  pupils. 


"in  assembling  five  pupils  at  my 
"home. 

"To  begin  I  taught  them  the 
"Braille  alphabet  with  the  aid  of 
"the  zinc  plates  which  I  brought 
"from  Europe;  then,  as  I  had  only 
"two  writing  slates  I  made  them 
"write  in  turn,  A  Httle  later,  as 
"I  had  no  books  in  BraiUe  I  was 
"obUged  to  copy  every  evening  a 
"page  of  reading  matter  for  each 
"of  them;  but  their  progress  was  so 
"rapid  that  I  was  largely  rewarded. 

"Encouraged  by  this  beginning  I 
"considered  it  the  mr-ment  to  arouse 


"public  interest  so  that  a  Society 
"might  be  founded  for  the  moral 
"and  material  aid  of  the  blind. 
"It  was  a  very  hard  task  for  me 
"and  I  could  not  dream  of  undertak- 
"ing  alone  an  enterprise  on  so  large 
"a  scale. 

"I  therefore  appealed  to  the  press 
"and  set  forth  in  detail  all  that 
"could  be  done  to  assist  the  bUnd 
"and  I  asked  that  initiative  be 
"taken  to  found  a  Society  which 
"would  be  called  "Society  of  Friends 
"01  the  Blind".  My  suggestions 
"were     warmly     received     and     I 
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"encountered  kindness  and  goodwill 
"on   every   hand. 

"Among  the  representatives  of 
"the  large  newspapers  I  was  fortu- 
"nate  enough  to  call  on  Mr.  Juan 
"de  Guruceaga,  Director  of  the 
"large  daily  paper  "Ahora"  and  of 
"the  magazine  "Elite".  He  was 
"so  keenly  interested  in  the  subject 
"that  he  spontaneously  placed  his 
"paper  and  his  means  at  the  disposal 
"of  the  work.  I  regret  to  infringe 
"on  Mr.  Guruceaga's  modesty,  which 
"is  as  great  as  his  generosity,  but  I 
"must  reveal  facts  here  as  they  are. 

"A  short  time  before,  the  maga- 
"zine  "Elite"  had  published  an 
"interesting  article,  with  illustra- 
"tions,  on  the  work  done  for  the 
"blind  in  New  York  which  the 
"young  Venezuelan  scholar,  Mme 
"Blanca  Rosa  Lopez,  had  written. 

"Following  my  visit  to  the  Direc- 
"tor,  the  magazine  "Elite"  published 
"a  new  article  in  behalf  of  our  chari- 
"  table  work,  also  illustrated  by 
"pictures,  showing  the  objects  used 
' '  for  teaching  the  blind .  This  article 
"met  with  such  success  that  it  was 
"the  cause  of  a  Committee  being 
"formed,  consisting  of  generous  and 
"devoted  people,  under  the  effica- 
"cious  presidency  of  the  great  schol- 
"ar.  Dr.  Francisco  Risquez. 

"In  March  1936,  the  Committee 
"organized  a  meeting  to  which  the 
"intellectual  elite  of  Caracas  was 
"invited.  Dr.  Espino  submitted  our 
"program  and  the  poet  Antonio 
"Arraiz  gave  a  touching  address  on 
"the  tragic  situation  of  the  blind 
"in  Venezuela.  I,  in  my  turn,  held 
"a  discourse  on  the  life  of  Louis 
"Braille  and  his  work,  illustrated 
"in  practical  examples,  making  the 
"first  three  blind  Venezuelans,  whose 
"education  I  began,  read  and  write 
"in  turn.  These  demonstrations 
"inspired  the  audience  with  enthu- 
"§iasm,  the  majority  of  whom,  in 


"a  wonderful  spirit  of  eager  interest 
"immediately  joined  the  Society." 

...Mr.  Florentin,  who  is  a  great 
smoker,  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
light  one  of  his  innumerable  ciga- 
rettes, then  he  continued: 

"The  movement  had  taken  wing. 
"Applications  for  membership  con- 
"  tinned  to  flow  into  the  office  of 
"the  Society,  which  now  numbers 
"nearly  eight  hundred. 

"The  first  concern  of  the  Society 
"was  to  prepare  statistics  of  the 
"number  of  blind  in  Venezuela;  these 
"statistics  are  however  not  yet 
"completed.  Up  to  the  present 
"the  number  of  registered  blind 
"amounts  to  more  than  four  hun- 
"dred,  the  majority  of  whom  are  over 
"thirty  years  of  age  and  in  great 
"need.  A  Committee  of  Patron- 
" esses,  presided  by  Mme  Blanca 
"Rosa  Lopez,  efficiently  assisted 
"by  her  collaborators,  have  under- 
"  taken  to  visit  the  infirm  and  to 
"distribute  food,  clothing,  medi- 
"cine  etc.  with  touching  devotion. 

,, During  this  time,  lessons  were 
"continued  at  the  back  of  my  shop 
"and  about  a  dozen  pupils  took 
"part  in  them.  The  necessity  of 
"founding  a  school  equipped  with 
"indispensable  furniture  was  increas- 
"ingly  felt,  and  it  was  then  that 
"steps  were  taken  to  approach  the 
"Minister  of  Public  Instruction — 
"this  time  successfully.  The  Minis- 
"ter  acceded  to  our  request  with 
"alacrity  and  granted  us  a  sub- 
"vention  of  two  thousand  boUvars 
"a  month.  The  Committee  of  Wel- 
"fare  for  the  town  of  Caracas  also 
"granted  us  a  monthly  subvention 
"of  one  thousand  bolivars. 

"The  school  was  opened  on  Sep- 
"tember  16,1936.  It  now  has  thirty 
"blind  pupils  and  a  dozen  deaf- 
"mutes,  for  whom  a  special  section 
"has  been  formed.  All  the  students 
"are  day  boarders  and  in  addition 
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"to  free  instruction,  they  are  clothed, 
"given  medical  treatment  and 
"receive  remuneration  for  their 
"transportation  expenses. 

"The  first  year  of  study  has  in- 
"spiredme  with  the  greatest  hope: 
"students  have  not  only  learned  to 
"read  and  write  in  Braille,  but  also 
"the  abbreviations,  elementary  sol- 
"feggio  and  music  notation  in  Braille, 
"typewriting  and  the  fundamental 
"principles  of  general  instruction. 

"Mr.  Francisco  Hernandez,  Direc- 
"tor  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  and 
"Deaf-Mutes  at  Medellin,  Columbia, 
"as  well  as  one  of  his  brilliant 
"professors,  Mr.  Francisco  Grajales, 
"have  been  engaged  by  the  Commit- 
"tee  to  organize  the  pedagogical 
"education  of  our  Institution.  For 
"five  months  they  have  worked 
"unceasingly  to  establish  the  medi- 
" co-pedagogical  index  cards  for  each 
"pupil  and  have,  in  the  meantime, 
"taught  cane-bottoming  of  chairs." 

Mr.  Florentin  pauses  and  we  take 
advantage  of  it  to  ask:  "Have  you 
"many  plans  for  the  future?" 

"Yes,  we  have  plans.  We  are 
"only  making  a  start.  Our  needs 
"are  many  and  our  requirements 
"for  the  well-being  of  our  wards 
"are  great. 

"I  came  to  Paris  to  buy  material 
"for  a  printing  plant  as  we  have 
"no  school  text  books  whatever  and 
"we  are  planning  the  creation  of 
"a    little    educational    magazine    in 


'our  Institution.  I  am  also  learning 
'brush-making.  In  this  connection, 
'I  am  especially  happy  to  thank, 
'in  the  name  of  the  Committee 
'of  our  Society,  all  those  who  have 
'aided  me  in  my  task,  permitting  me 
'to  learn  stereotypy  here,  brush- 
' making  there,  and  furnishing  me 
'with  all  useful  information  for 
'our  work. 

"I  am  going  to  buy  musical  ins- 
'truments  and  we  shall  form  a  small 
'orchestra  from  among  our  pupils 
'as  soon  as  possible.  Moreover  we 
'intend  to  open  a  workshop  for 
'book-binding  and  brush-making. 
'Also  the  publication  of  an  ink 
'print  magazine  has  been  decided 
'upon  by  our  Committee  for  the 
'purpose  of  propaganda,  and  will  be 
'entitled  "ElTiflofilo  Venezolano". 

"Before  I  leave,  I  intend  to  visit 
'various  establishments  again — 
'which  specialize  in  the  teaching  of 
'the  blind — in  oder  to  accumulate 
'more  information  about  the  differ- 
'ent  methods  used  and  to  compare 
'the  most  modern  materials. 

"So  that  is  our  position!  You 
'may  proclaim  that  in  Venezuela 
'the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
'Blind  is  doing  and  will  continue 
'to  do  their  utmost  to  ameliorate 
'the  position  of  our  dear  country- 
'men  afflicted  with  blindness  and 
'to  lift  them  out  of  ignorance,  that 
'other  darkness  in  which  they  have 
'hitherto  been  submerged." 
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In  order  to  understand  the 
influence  which  blindness  exercises 
on  the  formation  of  personality  one 
must  realize  the  sharp  contrast 
existing  between  the  unlimited  inner 
life  and  the  great  exterior  depen- 
dence of  the  blind.  The  psycho- 
intellectual  value,  which  is  a  matter 
of  course  in  those  who  have  become 
blind  in  later  years,  is  also  a  factor 
in  the  young  blind,  as  long  as 
their  infirmity  is  not  allied  to  other 
defects.  Certainly  when  they  enter 
a  blind  institute  they  are  frequently 
backward  in  their  corporeal  and 
intellectual  development,  but  that 
is  not  an  inevitable  and  insurmount- 
able consequence  of  their  infirmity; 
the  cause  lies  rather  in  the  unfa- 
vourable conditions  under  which 
they  have  hiterto  lived.  As  their 
instruction  and  upbringing  from 
now  on  will  be  adapted  to  their 
particular  condition,  such  disabil- 
ities   will    be    overcome     and    the 


Blind 


young  blind  will  also  become  con- 
scious, and  rightfully  so,  of  their 
spiritual  value. 

If  the  seeing  are  not  always  fair 
concerning  these  facts,  it  is  on 
account  of  the  impression  which  the 
great  visible  dependence  of  the 
blind  makes  upon  them.  They 
cannot  go  around  alone  at  all  in 
unknown  places  and  only  in  a  very 
limited  scope  in  places  which  they 
know;  they  are  dependent  upon 
readers  in  spite  of  libraries  for  the 
blind,  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  compelled  to  confide  in  others 
their  personal  affairs  as  they  them- 
selves are  only  able  to  read  letters 
in  embossed  writing. 

As  imitation  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  them,  they  are  obliged  to 
inquire  about  manners  which  the 
average  person  sees  and  copies  from 
his  fellow  men.  The  blind  are  able 
to  acquire  so  much  which  normal 
people  experience  only  through  a 
second  person,  and  that  through 
reporting  and  description. 
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It  is  through  their  unUmited  inner 
Hfe  that  the  bhnd  are  so  painfully 
aware  of  their  outer  dependence, 
and  there  lies  the  real  crux  of 
suffering  in  their  infirmity.  Natu- 
rally the  young  blind  feel  sad  at 
times  that  the  world  of  light  and 
color  is  denied  them,  but  their 
sorrow  is  seldom  that  of  passionate 
suffering  to  the  point  of  endangering 
the  harmony  of  their  inner  life. 

The  commonplace  explanation 
that  they  are  not  conscious  of  the 
extent  of  their  lack  is  not  good 
enough,  for  as  long  as  they  live 
among  the  seeing,  manifold  expe- 
riences constantly  remind  them  of 
the  difficulties  engendered  by  their 
lack  of  sight.  The  real  reason  is 
that  their  suffering  does  not  emanate 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  limitation 
of  enjoyment,  but  from  outer  limi- 
tations which  they  feel  through 
their  psycho-intellectual  powers.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  whereas  those 
who  become  blind  later  in  life  suffer 
through  the  lack  of  visual  impres- 
sion, they  suffer  far  more  from  the 
outer  dependence  to  which  they  are 
doomed. 

To  realize  the  psychological  and 
practical  signification  of  these  cir- 
cumstances few  indications  are 
necessary.  As  blindness  in  itself 
does  not  limit  the  development  of 
intellectual  talents,  it  is  particularly 
grievous  for  the  blind  to  realize 
that,  in  their  serious  educational 
efforts  they  are  subject  to  purely 
technical  limitations.  It  is  not 
merely  the  fact  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  surmount  greater  diffi- 
culties to  acquire  knowledge,  this 
gives  rise  rather  to  a  feeling  of  joy 
and  satisfaction;  their  will-power, 
which  is  particularly  important  to 
them,  comes  to  the  fore.  It  is 
neither  the  great  effort  nor  the 
assiduity  demanded  by  their  aim 
which    depresses    them,    but    the 


ever-recurring  experience  that,  in 
spite  of  all  energy,  they  are  handi- 
capped by  outward  limitations. 

The  blind  man  who  has  not  the 
means  to  pay  for  a  reader  in  his 
free  time  cannot,  however  he  may 
try,  partake  in  intellectual  life 
commensurate  with  his  capability 
and  requirements,  simply  through 
technical  obstacles.  Only  one  who 
has  experienced  it  knows  the  bitter- 
ness of  longing  to  read  a  certain 
book  which  is  impossible  merely 
because  at  the  moment,  or  perhaps 
always,  the  necessary  helper  is  not 
at  hand.  No  one  to  whom  inde- 
pendence is  a  matter  of  course  can 
completely  comprehend  the  torment 
of  soul  which  dependence  in  daily 
life  causes  those  who  are  spiritually 
and  intellectually  normal. 

These  few  instances  show  how 
profound  is  the  spiritual  tension 
to  which  the  contrast  between  the 
unlimited  inner  life  and  the  great 
outer  dependence  leads.  This  strain 
of  mind  is  of  main  import  as  it 
constitutes  the  starting  point  for 
the  moulding  of  the  personality, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  under  the  influence 
of  blindness.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  young  blind;  for  the  inner 
compensation,  which  is  attributed 
to  them,  is  not  originally  in  them, 
and  does  not  result  from  their  infir- 
mity warding  off  the  struggle  and 
vicissitudes  of  life.  This  romantic 
idea,  from  its  spiritual  point  of 
view,  contradicts  the  truth,  espe- 
cially when  the  blind  come  more 
in  contact  with  the  seeing.  Their 
infirmity  does  not  shield  them 
from  the  usual  conflicts  of  real  life, 
but  necessarily  leads  to  an  inner 
tension,  which  is  far  more  radica 
than  most  depressions  from  which 
normal  people  suffer.  Moreover, 
the  young  blind  acquire  spiritual 
harmony  only  through  keen  struggle, 
and  once  attained  it  must  be   con- 
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stantly    guarded    against    discord. 

It  is  only  the  conviction  that 
Hfe  has  sense  and  value  that  enables 
the  blind  to  rise  above  their  inner 
tension.  As  their  incorporation  into 
the  community  alone  can  give  them 
the  right  to  this  conviction  it  is 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  blind, 
who  are  otherwise  free  from  defects, 
to  strive  for  such  incorporation.  Its 
most  characteristic  expression  is  in 
the  desire  for  a  career. 

A  working  career  signifies  to  the 
blind  the  possibility  of  a  normal 
development  of  their  psycho-intellec- 
tual powers  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  to  the  seeing.  In  his  working 
career  he  has  to  seek  a  compen- 
sation for  the  obstacles  which, 
through  his  outer  dependence,  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  activity  in  working 
out  a  career.  An  active  career 
eases  at  least  that  spiritual  tension 
which  the  blind  man  can  really 
only  overcome  through  pure  resig- 
nation, through  a  voluntary  inner 
renunciation  of  the  good  things 
from  which  his  infirmity  excludes 
him,  but  he  derives  the  strength  to 
do  this  precisely  from  an  appropriate 
activity. 

In  general,  the  blind  learn  to 
bear  their  outer  dependence  without 
complaint  and  to  sacrifice  so  many 
joys  without  bitterness  if  they  feel 
themselves  normal  men  and  women 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  career.  As 
they  suffer  more  from  the  limitation 
of  their  activities  than  from  the 
curtailment  of  their  pleasures,  their 
spiritual  harmony  demands  that 
they  find  an  active  career  propor- 
tionate to  their  strengh  and  capa- 
bilities. If  the  young  blind,  more 
frequently  than  one  imagines,  fail 
to  become  reconciled  to  their  fate, 
the  cause  can  be  found  largely  in 
the  fact  that  a  satisfactory  working 
field  has  been  denied  them.  It  is 
being  constantly  proved  that  after 


attaining  such  a  one  they  surmount 
their  inner  tension.  They  must 
naturally  then  constantly  maintain 
the  harmony  which  they  have 
achieved  against  shocks,  those  partic- 
ularly painful  cases  which  occasion 
their  outer  helplessness. 

The  incorporation  of  the  blind 
into  professional  life  raises  particular 
difficulties  because,  in  spite  of  their 
intellectual  capacities,  most  careers 
are  closed  to  them.  In  those  which 
are  open  to  them,  and  the  conditions 
of  which  they  can  fully  meet,  they 
are  dependent  upon  outside  help 
to  carry  theni  on.  These  obstacles 
in  themselves  are  oppressive,  yet 
added  to  them  the  blind  frequently 
experience  the  fact  that  the  seeing, 
through  misunderstanding  their  ca- 
pabilities, exclude  them  from  the 
possibility  of  work. 

The  consciousness  of  being  ham- 
pered in  making  full  use  of  their 
powers  through  an  infirmity  leads 
to  great  bitterness,  if  the  blind 
constantly  encounter  obstacles 
which  display  merely  misunder- 
standing and  lack  of  justly-expected 
fairness  on  the  part  of  their  fellow- 
men.  These  experiences  present  the 
danger  of  the  blind  man  losing  his 
self-confidence,  underestimating  his 
spiritual  and  intellectual  value  and 
falling  victim  to  an  inferiority  com- 
plex. To  the  question  what  signi- 
fication the  last-named  has  in  their 
inner  life  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  young  blind  and  those 
who  have  become  blind  in  later 
years.  A  blind  child,  who  has 
spent  his  life  solely  among  seeing 
people,  still  unconscious  of  his  capa- 
bilities, can  become  victim  to  an 
inferiority  complex  if  those  sur- 
rounding him  are  convinced  of  his 
incompetency  and  constantly 
express  it  in  their  contact  with 
him.  The  advantage  of  an  educa- 
tion in  common  with  blind  children 
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lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  their 
self-confidence  must  first  be  awaken- 
ed but  strengthened  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  development  appro- 
priate to  their  surroundings.  In  the 
company  of  those  suffering  from 
the  same  infirmity  young  people 
are  free  from  the  burdensome  im- 
pression of  the  superiority  of  the 
comrades  with  whom  they  have 
hitherto  played  and  consequently 
feel  happy  in  a  blind  institute. 
Although  life  in  an  institute  is 
beneficial  in  childhood  yet  it  is 
disadvantageous  for  families  to  keep 
their  children  too  isolated  during 
their  years  of  development,  because 
while  they  are  preparing  them  for 
a  suitable  professional  career  the 
blind  are  not  being  sufficiently 
prepared  to  live  among  seeing  people 
A  child  must  be  protected,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  company  of  his 
blind  brethern  from  excitement  and 
acquire  the  strength  essential  to 
surmount  future  struggles.  In  in- 
stitutional education  care  must  be 
given  to  encourage  contact  with 
seeing  children  of  the  same  age 
so  that  on  attaining  adolescence  the 
blind  do  not  feel  inwardly  estranged 
to  the  life  into  which  they  are  being 
launched.  If  this  be  neglected,  the 
suffering,  which  they  cannot  fail  to 
encounter  when  seeking  a  congenial 
working  field,  will  be  very  sensibly 
aggravated. 

The  mentally  sound  young  blind 
enter  upon  public  life  filled  with 
the  happy  conviction  that,  in  spite 
of  outer  obstacles  to  those  psycho- 
intellectual  qualities  essential  to  a 
normal  person,  they  are  able  to 
accomplish  something  worth  while. 
II  these  young  people  constantly 
find  that  the  seeing  have  no  confi- 
dence in  their  competency  and 
power,  their  suffering  amounts  to 
real  anguish  of  the  soul.  They 
know  that  their  handicaps  are  purely 


outward  and  that,  in  spite  of  their 
limitations,  there  are  professions 
enough  which  they  can  fill  to 
perfection.  The  repelling  attitude 
which  the  seeing  adopt  from  the 
outset  does  not  even  give  the 
blind  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
worth;  it  is  a  painful  situation 
which  seriously  aggravates  their 
inner   tension. 

The  psychical  reaction  of  such 
a  struggle  differs  according  to  the 
individuality  of  the  blind  person. 
The  strongest  natures  do  not  become 
discouraged  for  very  long;  they 
become  inwardly  masters  of  the 
situation  and  take  up  the  struggle 
again  and  again  until  they  finally 
succeed  in  attaining  a  congenial 
working  sphere.  In  others  obsti- 
nacy and  bitterness  gain  the  upper- 
hand  and  prevent  them  from  real 
resignation .  A  third  group  is  con tam- 
inated  gradually  by  the  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
seeing.  As  confidence  which  people 
show  in  us  encourages  us  inwardly 
so  their  doubt  of  our  competency 
paralyzes  our  power;  the  man  who 
constantly  finds  that  people  have 
no  confidence  in  his  capability  finally 
loses   his   own   self-confidence. 

Young  blind  people  who  enter 
upon  life  conscious  of  their  full  value 
often  become  puzzled  because  people 
show  no  practical  faith  in  them. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  moments 
of  despair,  which  are  unknown  to 
those  who  are  spiritually  strong, 
but  of  a  real  inferiority  complex. 
Hours  of  despair,  such  as  the  awe 
of  life  inspires  in  us,  are  profitable 
in  so  far  as  they  produce  serious 
thought;  an  inferiority  complex, 
on  the  contrary,  is  paralyzing.  It 
consequently  threatens  the  health 
mentally  if  it  gains  the  upperhand 
and  this  may  be  the  consequence 
of  constant  disappointments  encoun- 
tered by  the  blind  in  their  ambition  for 
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incorporation  into  professional  life. 
Those  who  have  not  been  born 
blind  are  seized  by  an  inferiority 
complex  at  the  beginning  of  their 
blindness,  particularly  those  who 
are  young  and  not  yet  inwardly 
poised.  They  not  only  lack  the 
awareness  of  the  power  and  possi- 
bility to  work  which  remain  theirs, 
but  they  overvalue  in  their  emo- 
tional partiality  the  things  of  rela- 
tive importance  which  they  have 
lost  through  their  blindness.  They 
are  the  things  upon  which  they  have 
set  their  heart — the  nice,  colorful 
superficialities  of  life.  As  they  have 
not  reahzed  the  spiritual  values 
which  the  blind  may  acquire  to 
a  great  extent,  those  young  people 
who  have  become  blind  are  apt  to 
overvalue  their  irretrievable  loss; 
a  life  of  sacrifice  does  not  seem 
to  be  worth  living  and  the  man 
who  cannot  enjoy  an  active  life 
seems  inferior.  In  some  cases  the 
suffering  from  outer  dependence  is 
augmented  through  a  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  the  ugliness  of  help- 
lessness and  awkwardness.  The 
young  blind  find  this  disadvantage 
very  grievous;  yet  their  sense  of 
beauty  is  not  affected  because  it 
is  not  cultivated  in  this  domain. 
On  the  contrary  those  who  have 
become  blind  in  later  years  can 
be  painfully  aware  of  the  ugliness 
of  such  situations  which  they  can 
visualize.  Suffering  through  the 
awkwardness  of  their  movements  is 
experienced  by  them,  though  per- 
haps more  seldom  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  the  seeing  cripple  suffers 
on  account  of  his  infirmity.  If  an 
increasing  inferiority  complex  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  ruin  the  disturbed 
inner  life,  the  youthful  blind  who 
have  become  blind  later  must  attain 
a  really  keen  and  animating  interest 
in  spiritual  gifts.  Like  all  those 
who  become  blind  later  in  life  they 


must  become  aware  of  their  strength 
and  of  the  possibility  of  work.  More- 
over, their  association  with  people 
suffering  from  the  same  affliction 
would  seem  to  be  expedient.  Their 
spiritual  recovery  clears  the  way 
to  prove  that  a  blind  person  can 
also  be  a  normal  man. 

Complete  incorporation  into  the 
community  tends  in  some  of  the 
young  blind  to  exaggeration,  which 
I  have  designated  as  an  injudicious 
striving  after  equality.  It  concerns 
also  the  inner  attitude,  for  instance 
their  attitude  vis  a-vis  nature,  which 
they  think  they  can  enjoy  as  the 
seeing  do,  but  find  their  most 
evident  expression  in  endeavouring 
at  any  price  to  find  a  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  outer  actions.  It 
is  naturally  justifiable  and  education 
should  require  the  blind  to  pay 
attention  to  their  mode  of  dress 
and  manners,  so  that  they  be  not 
conspicuous;  to  consider  the  taste 
of  the  seeing  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  homes — by  hanging  pictures 
and  curtains.  Their  efforts  to  limit 
their  outer  dependence  to  a  mini- 
mum is  in  itself  healthy  and  inevi- 
table. The  yearning  for  equality 
is  questionable  if  too  much  effort 
is  used  to  this  end.  There  are  some 
blind  whose  main  ambition  is  to  be 
taken  for  a  seeing  person  by  those 
around  them,  who  pester  their 
confidents  with  questions  how  one 
does  this  or  that,  how  one  carries 
a  purse  or  an  umbreUa. 

Herein  lies  a  disproportion  be- 
tween constrained  energy  and  the 
true  value  of  accomplishment  attain- 
ed; it  is  a  question  on  a  wide  scale* 
of  accomplishments  which  have  no 
true  value.  Such  an  effort  for 
equality  is  particularly  injudicious 
because  it  is  the  misunderstanding 
of  the  systematic  possibilities  of 
success  as  well  as  of  actual  success. 
The  attempt  to  overcome  spiritual 
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tension  in  this  way  can  only  seem 
hopeful  to  those  who  are  not  clear 
about  the  disabilities  of  blindness. 
As  certain  limitations  of  the  infir- 
mity cannot  be  removed,  even 
through  the  substitution  of  the 
greatest  power,  the  lack  of  self- 
analysis  alone  can  produce  the 
conviction  that  the  adaptation  is 
entirely  successful.  Beyond  certain 
limits  there  is  no  true,  but  only 
imaginary,  success.  So,  injudicious 
striving  after  equality  leads  to 
illusions;  it  signifies  a  vain  attempt 
to  escape  one's  fate  instead  of 
meeting  it  honestly.  One  might 
be  inclined  to  admit  such  illusions, 
that  they  offer  forgetfulness,  if 
not  escape;  but  the  attempt  is  not 
only  vain,  but  contains  spiritual 
danger.  As  the  blind  only  rise 
above  their  inner  tension  in  appear- 
ance, so  every  failure  of  which 
they  are  conscious  throws  them 
back  on  their  own  resources. 
Moreover,  indiscreet  striving  after 
equality  impairs  the  complete  incor- 
poration into  the  community  for 
those  who  want  to  attain  it.  The 
outer  adaptation  is  not  conclusive 
of  deep  spiritual  membership;  that 
rests  more  upon  the  unselfish  spirit 
which  we  manifest  towards  the 
community  and  its  members.  The 
fact  that  real  community  life  is 
never  possible  without  some  sacrifice 
is  particularly  true  for  the  blind 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
although  their  outer  dependence 
is  less  felt  in  real  community  life 
with  the  seeing.  Those  blind  people 
who  have  finally  attained  a  state 
of  resignation  renounce  many  a 
secret  desire  which  they  could  expect 
to  be  provided  by  their  helper, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  strength 
and  respect  for  the  private  life 
of  loved  ones.  The  consciousness 
of  the  insurmountable  limitations 
which  their  infirmity  causes  them 


is  felt  particularly  in  marriage, 
which  happiness,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, naturally  is  only  granted 
the  blind  man.  Although  much 
sacrifice  is  required  of  his  wife,  it 
is  not  as  one-sided  as  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight  because  the 
reahzation  that  he  requires  more 
and  is  able  to  offer  little,  especially 
in  outward  respects,  strengthens 
his  desire  to  create  a  substitute  in 
the  domain  of  spirit  and  spiritually- 
intellectual  gifts.  He  can  do  this 
as  he  gives  up  his  inner  life  complete- 
ly to  his  wife —  which  is  rare  in 
the  case  of  seeing  husbands.  The 
blind  who  are  dominated  by  indis- 
creet striving  for  equality  can  only 
live  in  a  circle  of  loving  and  unselfish 
people,  undisturbed  in  their  illusion 
that  they  are  in  no  wise  different 
from  the  seeing  in  their  outer 
dependence  and  enjoyment,  and 
need  not  renounce  anything  on 
account  of  their  infirmity.  The 
cause  and  effect  of  this  error  is 
often  to  take  inconsiderate  advan- 
tage of  the  strength  of  those  who 
serve  them  in  a  spirit  of  loving 
sacrifice.  In  this  way  their  exagger- 
ated desire  for  equahty  wrongs  their 
unselfish  spirit  and  consequently 
their  most  intimate  membership  in 
the  community  and  shuts  them  out 
of  the  much-desired  incorporation. 
The  unreserved  inner  incorpora- 
tion into  the  community  is  often 
made  difficult  by  the  seeing  whose 
lack  of  understanding  is  a  matter  of 
general  complaint.  Sympathy  with 
the  extraordinary  hves  of  the  blind 
can  only  be  felt  when  one  is  familiar 
with  their  peculiar  conditions  of  life 
and  their  spiritual  consequences; 
this  knowledge  is  not  so  easy  and 
can  only  be  acquired  by  serious 
observation  and  constant  contact. 
While  the  question  as  to  how  the 
outer  and  inner  life  is  formed 
without  visual  impression  is  beyond 
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the  grasp  of  the  seeing.  As  long  as 
the  seeing  do  not  come  into  personal 
contact  with  the  blind,  the  latter 
will  be  forced,  through  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  position,  to  study  the 
mode  of  existence  of  the  seeing. 
So,  under  like  conditions,  the  blind 
understand  normal  men  more  easily 
and  better  than  they  understand  the 
blind  unless  they  come  into  personal 
or  professional  contact  with  the 
blind.  That  the  blind  cannot  count 
in  general  upon  confidence  in  their 
peculiar  situation  is  not  a  matter  of 
complaint  ;  it  is  rather  prejudice 
which  is  the  cause  and  not  so  much 
the  infirmity  as  the  lack  of  under- 
standing in  their  fellow-men  which 
produces  the  most  grievous  impres- 
sion upon  those  who  become  blind 
later  in  life. 

As  the  seeing  are  not  clear  about 
their  lack  of  confidence,  they  meet 
the  blind  with  prejudged  opinions, 
which  in  reality  are  nothing  but 
superficial  prejudice  and  which  ex- 
clude or  make  the  possibility  of 
comprehension  extremely  difficult. 
As  their  preconceived  opinions  con- 
sider that  no  further  proof  is 
required,  they  misapprehend  the 
psycho-intellectual  value  and  possi- 
bilities of  achievement  in  the  blind, 
and  through  their  thoughtless  beha- 
viour they  jeopardize  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  blind  into  professional 
life  and  so  the  reconciliation  with 
their  fate. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  the  seeing 
very  often  express  their  sympathy 
with  the  blind  which  tends  to 
depress  them.  Only  one  with  an 
infirmity  knows  how  distressing 
and  troublesome  it  is  and  how 
frequent  is  the  expression  of  pity 
devoid  of  real  feeling.  The  comfort 
which  people  find  in  their  expression 
of  sympathy,  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  feeling  for  a  person 
like  themselves  but  the  expression 


of  their  sympathy  is  in  reality  the 
satisfying  of  their  curiosity,  the 
expression  of  their  superiority  in 
happiness  and  strength  which  they 
feel  vis  a  vis  the  blind,  or  the 
satisfaction  of  their  good  heart.  The 
way  in  which  the  blind  react  to  such 
sympathy  shows  that  they  under- 
stand it  correctly.  If  they  cannot 
shake  it  off  it  hurts  and  annoys  them 
to  think  that  someone  wishes  to 
satisfy  this  curiosity  at  their 
expense,  that  be  condescends  to 
them  merely  because  he  is  superior 
to  the  blind  in  outward  conditions 
of  life.  And  even  the  unselfish  pity 
on  the  part  of  the  seeing  often  turns 
to  torment  when  the  blind  reahze 
that  understanding  is  lacking.  In 
such  cases  pity  is  not  founded  on 
real  feeling,  in  which  we  place 
ourselves  in  another's  position,  and 
try  to  forget  self  and  to  see  his 
situation  from  his  viewpoint,  with 
his  eyes  and  try  to  imagine  how  we 
would  feel  if  we  were  deprived  of 
light. 

However,  in  this  way  the  seeing 
get  a  false  picture  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  blind  as  they  do  not 
understand  his  unlimited  inner  life, 
his  capacities  and  his  feeling  regard- 
ing his  infirmity.  As  pity  is  not 
based  on  a  real  comprehension, 
people  are  often  filled  with  pity 
concerning  certain  experiences  which 
are  not  at  all  grievous  nor  important 
to  the  blind;  and  on  the  contrary, 
consider  some  matter  unimportant 
from  which  the  blind  suffer  deeply. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  fact 
that  the  limitations  of  his  amuse- 
ments are  of  far  less  importance  in 
his  infirmity  than  the  limitations 
he  meets  in  working  out  his  destiny. 

The  lack  of  understanding  is 
particularly  noticeable  when  it  is 
offered  where  there  is  no  actual  need 
and  is  withheld  where  necessity  is 
the  greatest. 


THE    MICHIGAN    SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Josef  G.  Cauffman, 
Superintendent 


Michigan  School  for  the  Bhnd, 
although  not  the  oldest  school  in 
the  United  States  has  a  most 
enviable  record  of  service  for  the 
blind  of  Michigan.  Organized  in 
1854  in  connection  with  the  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Flint,  Michigan,  it 
soon  outgrew  its  quarters.  In  1879 
it  was  therefore  moved  to  Lansing 
to  its  present  site.  Mr.  J.  F. 
McElroy,  the  first  superintendent  of 
Michigan  School  for  the  Bhnd,  was 
a  man  of  broad  experience  and 
sound  judgement  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  policies  and  innovations 
made  by  him  in  his  first  years  as 
superintendent.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  stressed  health  and  service. 
His  graduates  were  made  to  feel 
that  they  owed  a  service  to  human- 
ity which  might  be  fulfilled  by 
becoming  self-supporting  contribut- 
ing members  of  society.  In  1893 
after  short  administrations  by  seve- 
ral superintendents,  Mr.  Church 
came  to  the  School.  Mr.  Church 
made  the  school  truly  a  school. 
Kindly,     lovable,    big    souled,    he 


literally  gave  his  life  for  the  school 
and  died  at  the  helm  in  1901.  It 
was  due  to  his  excellent  leadership 
that  formal  education  became  the 
recognized  agent  of  culture  and  his 
students  still  speak  of  him  with 
reverence  and  respect.  In  1902 
Clarence  Holmes  began  his  thirty- 
two  year  administration  of  the 
school.  He  found  the  school  a 
poorly  housed  institution  and  he 
set  about  rebuilding  it.  Today, 
four  new  buildings  stand  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  To  him 
also  goes  the  credit  for  opening 
the  doors  of  Michigan  State  College 
to  our  graduates.  At  present  eleven 
graduates  are  pursuing  courses  in 
higher  education  at  this  fine  college. 
The  present  superintendent,  Josef 
G.  Cauffman,  has  been  the  head 
of  the  school  since  February  1934, 
the  date  of  Mr.  Holmes  retirement. 
Today  there  are  203  students 
resident  at  the  school,  of  which 
there  are  139  boys.  They  range 
in  age  from  seven  to  twenty  three 
or  four,   although  no  students   are 
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admitted  after  the  age  of  nineteen. 
When  admitted,  the  student  may 
stay  twelve  years  if  it  requires 
that  amount  of  time  to  finish 
his  education.  The  school  operates 
under  the  public  school  laws  of 
the  state  and  attendance  at  the 
school  is  compulsory  for  the  visually 
handicapped  students  if  there  are 
no  braille  classes  in  their  home 
school. 

Besides  the  regular  academic 
classes  the  school  has  a  fine  voca- 
tional department  where  the  usual 
trades    for    the    blind    are    taught. 


Shoe  repairing  is  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  and  this  we  believe  is 
the  only  school  for  the  blind  where 
this  trade  is  stressed.  The  instruc- 
tor in  this  department  is  a  blind 
man  who,  besides  instructing  at 
the  school,  maintains  a  shoe  shop 
of  his  own  very  successfully.  Power 
driven  machinery  of  the  latest  kind, 
stitcher,  finisher,  trimmer,  etc.,  is 
a  part  of  the  regular  equipment 
of  the  shoe  shop.  Several  graduates 
are  making  a  living  at  this  trade. 
The  deaf-blind  department  of 
the  school  has  three  pupils  under 


A  blind  worker  at  his  bench. 
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The  shoe  shop  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 


the  charge  of  a  teacher  who  took 
the  training  course  at  Perkins. 
These  children  are  truly  deaf  and 
blind  but  are  making  splendid  pro- 
gress. 

To  enumerate  the  work  of  the 
various  departments  would  prove 
difficult  as  each  is  manned  by 
trained  loyal  teachers  who  seek  only 
to  serve.  A  Summer  training  course 
for  teachers  of  the  blind  is  a  regular 
feature  of  the  school. 

This  year  the  school  aim  is 
"socialization"  of  the  students.  To 
this  end  activities  of  all  sorts  are 


being  tried  and  evaluated.  Those 
of  proven  worth  already  well 
established  on  the  campus  are 
football,  basketball,  track.  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Hi-Yi,  Girl 
Reserves,  Cub  Scouts,  and  Students 
Forum.  An  extra-curricula  pro- 
gram for  the  students  is  carefully 
worked  out  and  each  student 
through  his  activity  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  sighted  world 
as  far  as  can  be  managed. 

The  school  is  truly  co-educational 
and  social  affairs  are  so  planned 
that  the  boys  and  girls  may  have 
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social  contacts  with  each  other. 
The  results  to  date  are  highly 
satisfactory. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
is  very  proud  of  its  achievements 
and  proud  of  its  graduates  many 
of  whom  are  men  and  women  in 
responsible  positions.  College  pro- 
fessors, a  judge,  a  physio-therapist, 
musicians,  etc.,  are  all  numbered 
on  the  roll  of  honor.  Not  only 
these  famous  ones,  but  all  over  the 
great  state  of  Michigan  will  be 
found    happy,    contented,    cultured 


men  and  women  who  are  fulfilling 
the  traditional  obligation  of  all 
graduates  of  the  school-" SERVICE" 
Even  those  who  are  unable  to 
secure  employment  can  say  with 
Milton:  "they  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait" — for  they  know 
that  the  influence  of  a  life  well 
lived  can  never  be  over  estimated. 
These  ideals  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  has  taught  for  nearly 
eighty  years,  and  on  them  will 
rest    her   fame. 
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PENSIONS 
FOR    BLIND    CANADIANS 

By  Harris  TURNER 

Director  of   Publications,   The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


On  the  first  of  October,  1937,  the 
first  pension  cheques  payable  to 
Canadian  civilians  on  account  of 
blindness,  were  mailed.  Although 
pensions  to  the  blind  have  been  paid 
in  Great  Britain  for  several  years 
and  pensions  for  the  blind  are  an  old 
story  in  many  of  the  states  of  the 
American  Union  and  in  several  other 
countries,  it  was  not  until  this  year 
that  Canada  finally  adopted  and  put 
into  operation,  such  a  plan. 

Men  and  women  who  are  interest- 
ed in  welfare  work  for  the  blind 
and  who  know  something  of  the 
Canadian  programme  of  industrial 
employment  and  commercial  place- 
ment, of  the  campaign  for  the 
conservation  of  sight  and  of  Canada's 
excellent  schools  for  blind  children, 
may  be  excused  for  being  surprised 
that  Canada  was  so  slow  to  adopt  a 
pension  scheme,  but  when  the  situa- 
tion is  understood,,  a  partial  expla- 
nation  becomes    evident. 

The  reason  why  Canada  was  so 
slow  in  coming  into  line  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  more  progressive  of 


the  American  States  was  not  because 
Canadians  lack  sympathy  for  those 
afflicted  or  handicapped  or  because 
her  politicians  are  more  hard-hearted 
than  those  of  other  countries,  or 
not,  except  during  recent  years, 
because  the  money  could  not  be 
found.  The  causes  for  the  delay 
were  two,  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant being  the  geography  of  the 
country  and  the  distribution  of  the 
population,  and  the  second  was  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Canada's  population  of  less  than 
eleven  million  people,  is  spread 
over  an  area  of  over  three  million, 
seven  hundred  thousand  square 
miles:  a  larger  surface  than  that  of 
The  United  States  with  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  people. 
In  Canada  there  are  only  two  cities 
with  more  than  half  a  million  popu- 
lation and  only  two  others  with  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  Montreal 
and  Toronto,  the  two  largest  centres, 
are  over  three  hundred  miles  apart 
and    the    fact    that    about    eighty 
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percent  of  the  people  in  Montreal  are 
French-speaking  makes  the  cities 
still  further  apart.  This  means  that 
there  is  no  great  concentration  of 
blind  people  in  one  area  like  there 
is  in  The  United  States  and  in 
European  countries.  At  the  end 
of  last  year  there  were  less  than 
nine  thousand  people  of  Canada 
known  to  be  blind.  This  compara- 
tively small  number  was  scattered 
over  an  immense  territory.  They 
spoke  a  considerable  variety  of 
languages  although,  of  course,  the 
majority  of  them  spoke  English 
and  a  very  large  number,  French. 
As  the  blind  themselves  were  not 
concentrated,  public  attention  was 
not  focussed  upon  them  The  prob- 
lem of  the  blind  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  in  any  one  place 
to  make  a  great  impression  on  the 
public  conscience.  That  is  probably 
the  chief  reason  why  legislation 
for  the  social  betterment  of  the 
blind  was  not  introduced  in  Canada 
until  quite  recently:  the  problem 
was  not  sufficiently  obvious  or 
obtrusive  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public.  The  blind  suffered, 
like  a  losing  hand  at  bridge,  from 
too    general    a    distribution. 

The  other  main  factor  in  delaying 
the  adoption  of  pension  legislation 
for  the  blind  in  Canada,  was  the 
nature  of  the  Canadian  government. 
Canada  is  a  federation  of  provinces 
or  states  somewhat  analagous  to  the 
set-up  in  The  United  States  with 
the  difference  that  in  Canada  the 
separate  units  probably  have  less 
power  than  the  different  American 
states.  Canada  has  a  federal 
government  and  nine  provincial 
governments.  To  the  provinces  is 
delegated  legislation  relating  to  edu- 
cation, administration  of  natural 
resources  and  matters  relating  to 
labour  and  social  services.  Some 
of  these  spheres  of  legislation  were 


not  clearly  defined  and  although 
it  was  generally  understood  that 
such  a  matter  as  pensions  for  the 
blind  would  come  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  provincial  government, 
there  was  a  disposition  to  assume 
that  it  really  should  be  a  federal 
responsibility.  Some  of  the  prov- 
inces were  much  better  off  finan- 
cially than  others.  Those  having 
financial  difficulties  would  not  con- 
sider pensions  and  those  more  wealth- 
y  held  to  the  position  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  have  pensions 
in  one  part  of  The  Dominion  and 
none  in  others,  and  that  it  was 
really  a  matter  for  federal  action. 
The  truth  is  that  the  question  was 
not  seriously  considered  until  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  division  of  legislative  author- 
ity made  it  possible  to  erect  excuses 
for  inaction.  When  those  interested 
in  obtaining  pensions  for  the  blind 
first  began  to  take  the  idea  ear- 
nestly, they  were  never  quite  sure  of 
the  location  of  the  field  of  battle: 
they  did  not  know  whether  to 
concentrate  on  Ottawa,  the  federal 
capital,  or  mass  their  assault  against 
the  nine  provincial  centres  of  govern- 
ment. 

Before  pensions  became  establish- 
ed in  Canada,  these  two  obstacles 
had  to  be  overcome,  the  geograph- 
ical difficulty  and  the  constitu- 
tional difficulty.  Public  interest 
was  attracted  to  blind  people  by  the 
return  from  the  War  of  some 
Canadian  blinded  soldiers  who  had 
been  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's  in 
England.  The  attempts  to  train 
the  soldiers  called  attention  to  the 
lack  of  training  for  the  adult  civil 
blind.  Some  prominent  blind  civil- 
ians who  had  been  trying  for  some 
years  to  arouse  the  public  and  the 
blind  people  themselves  to  the 
necessity  of  some  kind  of  a  national 
organization  found  support  amongst 
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the  returned  soldiers  with  the  result 
that  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  was  formed.  Within 
a  year  or  two  this  organization  had 
established  itself  across  Canada  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  founding 
of  the  Dominion,  there  was  a  general 
awakening  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  the  blind  and  the 
necessity  for  the  training,  em- 
ployment and  education  of  the  civil 
adult  blind.  The  expansion  of  the 
Institute  not  only  aroused  interest 
amongst  sympathetic  sighted  people, 
but  it  also  aroused  the  blind  people 
themselves  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  numbers  and  their  poten- 
tialities, with  the  result  that  orga- 
nizations of  the  blind  themselves 
were  formed  to  an  extent  not  before 
thought  possible.  Pensions  were 
paid  to  the  blind  in  Great  Britain: 
pensions  were  paid  to  the  blind  in 
some  of  the  American  states  adjoin- 
ing Canada:  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  absence  of  pensions  in 
Canada  became  the  source  of  much 
concern  amongst  these  organizations 
for  and  of  the  blind.  These  bodies 
were  in  a  position  to  make  them- 
selves heard:  they  were  able  to 
conduct  an  organized  campaign  and 
thus  secure  the  active  support  of 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  educational 
organizations  and  service  clubs.  It 
was  not  long  before  every  provincial 
government  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  well  were  presented  with  a 
definite  request  for  pensions  for  the 
blind.  The  geographical  difficulty 
had  been  overcome:  the  scattered 
forces  had  been  able  to  concentrate. 
There  still  remained  the  consti- 
tutional difficulty.  The  provinces, 
in  whose  hands  the  power  of  legislat- 
ing on  the  subject  seemed  to  lie, 
were  timid  about  acting.  They  were 
not  backward  in  passing  resolutions 
calling  upon  the  federal  government 
to       act.     Fortunately       for       the 


blind  people  a  precedent  had  been 
established  some  years  before  in 
connection  with  Old  Age  Pensions. 
In  order  to  handle  these  pensions 
the  federal  government  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  each  one 
of  the  provincial  governments  and 
had  agreed  to  pay  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  pensions  awarded  under 
that  act.  If  it  could  be  done  with 
Old  Age  Pensions,  it  could  be  done 
with  pensions  for  the  blind.  And 
so  that  is  how  it  was  finally  arranged: 
the  different  provinces  administer 
the  pensions  and  pay  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  their  costs:  the  Dominion 
or  federal  government  assumes  sev- 
enty-five   per    cent. 

The  pension  is  payable  to  blind 
people  over  forty  years  of  age. 
The  basic  rate  is  twenty  dollars  per 
month.  Unmarried  blind  people  are 
permitted  to  earn  $200.00  a  year 
before  their  pension  is  adversely 
affected.  The  limit  set  upon  earn- 
ings of  married  people  before  pension 
is  affected  is  $400.00.  There  is 
one  curious  provision  of  the  Act: 
in  order  to  discourage  the  marriage 
of  blind  persons  to  each  other,  the 
full  pension  may  not  be  paid  to 
both  partners  of  such  a  union 
unless  they  were  married  before  the 
passage   of   the  Act. 

Although  $20.00  a  month  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  princely 
income,  it  is  expected  that  the 
regular  receipt  of  such  a  sum  wiU  be 
a  tremendous  boon  to  many  blind 
people  in  the  Dominion.  There  are 
a  great  many  who,  either  through 
age  or  some  physical  incapacity, 
are  debarred  from  remunerative 
employment  and  to  men  and  women 
in  such  circumstances,  particularly 
in  semi-rural  districts,  the  pension 
will  mean  a  definite  increase  in 
their  standard  of  comfort  and  an 
assurance  of  security  hitherto  un- 
known to  them. 


RESOLUTIONS 

OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL 

BLIND     CONGRESS,      WARSAW. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter 
together  with  the  document  which  we 
are   making   a   point   of   publishing. 

Editor. 


Stocksund,  October  1937. 

Sirs: 

We  know  the  admirable  work 
which  is  being  done  by  your  Organ- 
ization in  behalf  of  the  blind  and 
we  think  that  the  resolutions  unani- 
mously passed  at  the  International 
Blind  Congress  held  a  tWarsaw 
(7-15  August  1937)  will  be  of  inter- 
est  to   you. 

If  these  aspirations  have  been 
realized  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  the  case 
in  other  countries  where  there  re- 
mains very  much  to  be  accomplished. 

Thanking  you  for  your  continuous 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  bUnd  com- 
rades, we  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Jan  Silhan, 
President. 

Harald  Thilander, 

Secretary  General. 


Warsaw,  7-15  August  1937. 

The  International  Blind  Congress, 
including  the  third  general  meeting 
of  delegates  to  the  Universal  Asso- 
ciation of  Organizations  for  the 
BHnd,  and  the  fourteenth  inter- 
national congress  of  blind  Esperan- 
tists,  met  in  Warsaw  from  the 
7th  to  the  15th  August,  1937, 
114  persons  from  14  countries  taking 
part. 

On  the  basis  of  23  papers  read, 
the  chief  problems  relating  to  the 
blind  were  discussed,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  resolutions 
which   were   unanimously  adopted: 


The  necessity  of  energetically 
combatting  blindness,  by  raising 
health  standards  of  the  people, 
by  the  application  of  remedies 
against  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
accidental  blindness  resulting  in 
industry,  and  by  the  rational  appli- 
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cation    of    the    principles    of    race 
development  was  emphasised. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  competent  authorities  maintain 
that  50%  of  blindness  could  be 
easily  avoided  and  that  by  carrying 
out  certain  conditions  another  25% 
could  be  prevented.  A  vast  field 
of  activity  is  open  to  both  Society 
and  the  State  to  lessen  the  number 
of  their  blind. 


ligent  blind  persons  should  be 
employed  as  teachers,  especially  in 
schools  for  the  bhnd,  than  at 
present.  Blind  teachers  should 
receive  more  thorough  specialised 
training  in  separate  courses  or 
schools,  similar,  for  example,  to 
the  State  Institution  for  the 
specialised  training  of  teachers  in 
Poland. 


The  resolution  passed  by  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1932,  embody- 
ing the  opinion  that  every  State 
should  consider  it  a  duty  to  intro- 
duce free  and  compulsory  instruction 
to  blind  children  and  that  the 
blind  should  be  educated  in  special 
schools  or  classes  for  the  blind 
adjoined  to  those  of  seeing  children. 
The  curriculum  should  be  the 
same  as  that  of  State  schools.  The 
State  should  ensure  to  the  blind 
and  partially  sighted  both  general 
and  professional  instruction.  The 
necessity  for  the  proper  care  of 
blind  children,  and  for  separate 
provision  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind  and  for  backward  blind 
children  was  underlined,  and  it 
was  considered  that  all  the  blind 
possessing  sufficient  ability  to  profit 
therefrom  should  be  enabled  to 
continue  their  studies  in  a  middle 
or  high-grade  school. 


Considering  that  the  teaching 
profession,  particularly  in  blind 
schools,  is  one  of  the  best  adapted 
to  intelligent  blind  persons,  this 
field  of  activity  should  be  cultivated 
in  the  future  more  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  Even  if  in  blind 
schools  collaboration  between  the 
seeing  and  blind  is  deemed  not  only 
necessary  but  profitable,  more  intel- 


A  uniform  method  of  represent- 
ing mathematical  symbols  in  Braille 
should  be  devised,  considering  that 
mathematics  form  an  important 
branch  of  general  instruction  and 
are  of  interest  to  the  intelligent 
bhnd. 


Music  being  an  important  branch, 
requiring  thorough  preparation,  spe- 
cial, rationally  organized  Schools  of 
Music  for  the  Bhnd  should  be 
created. 

6. 

Massage,  as  a  profession  for  the 
blind,  should  be  thoroughly  taught, 
and  should  be  supported  by  the 
State,  the  community  generally,  and 
by  societies  for  the  blind  in  all 
countries. 

7- 

The  problem  of  agricultural  train- 
ing to  bhnd  villagers  should  be 
studied,  in  order  that  useful  occu- 
pation in  this  direction  may  be 
possible,  and  by  such  means  avoid 
the  concentration  of  the  bhnd  in 
towns  and  relieve  the  narrow  market 
for  blind  labour. 


The  care  of  bhnd  workers — one 
of    the    most    important    branches 
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of  blind  welfare — urgently  demands 
effective,  well-planned  organization 
and  help;  by  the  State,  the  commu- 
nity and  all  organizations  for  the 
employment  and  care  of  the  blind. 
It  is  extremely  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  places  of  professional 
instruction  for  the  young  and  the 
adult  blind  of  both  sexes;  to  create 
and  maintain  selHng  agencies  or 
shops  for  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  bhnd  labour;  to  organize  the 
profitable  distribution  of  blind  wares 
amongst  the  State,  the  community 
and  private  enterprises;  and  to 
provide  the  blind  workshops  with 
cheap  raw  materials.  It  is  necessary 
to  limit  the  competition  in  the 
professions  specially  suitable  and 
adaptable  to  the  bhnd.  By  law, 
occupation  for  the  blind  should 
be  found  in  reasonable  proportion 
in  industry;  and  the  lowering  or 
abolition  of  tariffs  on  apparatus, 
tools,  and  raw  materials  needed 
by  the  bhnd  is  desirable,  as  well 
as  substantial  lowering  of  taxes  and 
to  insure  to  blind  workers  a  pension 
from  the  State — a  "compensation 
for  blindness"   pension   as  follows: 


according  to  their  material  condi- 
tion. The  Congress  accepted  with 
special  satisfaction  the  reports  of 
the  Belgian  and  Czechoslovak  dele- 
gations, that  these  States  view  with 
favor  the  efforts  of  their  blind 
towards  this  end. 

The  Congress  expressed  the  con- 
viction that,  in  considering  the  just 
claims  of  the  blind,  States  would 
not  only  be  rendering  an  important 
service  to  the  bhnd  of  their  own 
country  but  would  have  a  great 
influence  over  other  States  who 
will  finally  follow   their  footsteps. 


10. 


Social  favours,  such  as  rebates 
in  the  charges  for  travel  by  railway, 
tram,  motor-bus,  etc.,  of  special 
health  services,  and  so  on,  should 
be  provided  by  law. 

II. 

The  aged  and  unemployable  blind 
were  recommended  to  the  care  of 
Society. 


The  Congress  unanimously 
declares  that  the  introduction  of 
"compensation  for  blindness"  into 
the  social  legislation  for  the  blind 
in  every  State  presents  an  extremely 
necessary  integral  part  of  modern 
welfare  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 
The  "compensation  for  blindness" 
aims  at  hghtening  the  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  absence 
of  sight,  equality  between  the  blind 
and  the  seeing  of  the  same  profession 
in  the  matter  of  income  according 
to  the  amount  of  labour  involved; 
and  it  is  held  to  be  a  personal 
right    of    the    independent    blind 


12. 


Separate  resolutions  by  the 
women's   section   of   the   Congress: 

A. — ^Blind  girls  should  be  as  care- 
fully educated  as  boys. 

B. — In  blind  schools,  all  the 
girls  should  be  given  instruction 
in  housekeeping  and  courses  in 
housekeeping  should  be  arranged 
for  blind  women. 

C. — Homes  for  homeless  blind 
women  should  be  provided  in  which 
they  could  live  and  work  with 
absolute   freedom. 

D . — "  Compensation  for  bhndness 
should  be   on   the   same  basis   for 
women  as  for  men. 
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E. — Handwork  by  the  blind 
should  be  treated  as  a  useful  means 
of  livelihood  and  not  as  an  amusing 
occupation. 

13- 

The  scout  movement  is  an  extrem- 
ely desirable  movement  amongst 
the  young,  having  an  important 
significance  for  the  blind;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Red  Cross 
movement  amongst  the  young. 
There  is  urgent  necessity  for  raising 
the  standard  of  physical  training 
of  blind  children,  who  in  this  respect 
have  in  a  few  countries  been 
neglected. 

14. 

The  use  of  guide  dogs  should 
be  extended. 

All  national  and  Esperanto  blind 
societies  should  intensify  propagand, 
of  the  international  language  with 
the  slogan: 

"Esperanto  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind!" 


THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

Chairman:  E.   Wagner,   Deputy  of 
the  Polish  Parliament, 

President:  J.  Silhan  (Poland), 

Vice-Presidents :     A.     Vanderbosch 
(Father  Agnello),   President  of 
the  Belgian  National  Work  for 
the  Blind, 
W.  P.  Merrick  (England), 


A.     Arnesen,     President    of    the 
Federation  of  Norvegian  Bhnd, 

Secretaries:  Dr.  M.  Geffner  (Austria), 
P.  Pesich  ( Yougoslavia) , 
C.  Hedkvist  (Sweden), 

Members    of    the    Committee:    Miss 

E.     Pollandova,     President    of 

the     Blind      Organization      of 

Czechoslovakia, 

Miss  Agnes  Melchior,  Teacher  of 

the  Blind  (Denmark), 
Mrs.  V.  Thilander  (Sweden), 
E.    Juvonen,    President    of    the 

Federation  of  Finnish  Blind, 
Dr.  M.  Bano  (Hungary), 
Dr.    R.   Tancredi   (Italy), 
S.    Berwinski,    President    of    the 
Organization   of   Pohsh   Blind, 
E.  Retsler,  President  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  Swedish  Blind. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  are 
recommented  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Universal  Association  of 
Blind  Organizations  to  national  and 
international  institutions  serving  the 
blind  as  the  expression  of  opinion 
concerning  various  problems  of  the 
blind  discussed  at  the  Congress  of 
Warsaw.  The  Committee  thinks 
that  they  can  be  cited  when  neces- 
sary in  support  of  arguments  suitable 
to  the  countries  with  their  varying 
conditions.  The  needs  and  desires 
of  the  blind  may  naturally  vary 
according  to  their  country  although 
in  the  main  they  are  the  same. 

Jan  Silhan, 
President. 

Harald  Thilander, 
Secretary  General. 

Stocksund,  Sweden,  September  1937 
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AMERICAN   FOUNDATION 

FOR   THE 

BLIND    AWARDS    GOLD    MEDAL 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  established  a  new  Award — 
a  Gold  Medal  to  be  presented  annually  to  honor  those  "who  have  earnestly 
striven  to  aid  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
in  grateful  recognition  of  services  rendered  and  in  order  to  further  parti- 
cipation in  labors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  sightless". 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Bhnd  including 
Helen  Keller,  Mr.  M.C.  Migel,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  William  Ziegler  Jr.  voted  that  the  Award  of  the  Foundation's 
first  Gold  Medal  be  given  to  our  President,  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
"for  contributing  generously  of  time  and  funds  to  aid  rehabihtation  of 
War  Blind  both  in  America  and  France". 

We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Nelson  Cromwell's  unbounded 
sympathy  and  generosity  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  of  his  untiring 
efforts  to  further  the  work  of  education  and  general  welfare  of  the  bhnd 
throughout  the  world.  In  offering  our  congratulations  to  our  President 
we  desire  to  voice  our  happiness  at  this  well-merited  recognition. 


HOW    CAN    THE   INDIVIDUAL 

SEEING   CITIZEN    BEST 

SERVE   THE   INTERESTS 

OF  THE   BLIND    CITIZEN  ? 

By  Eleanor  A.  Wilson 
State  Worker  Adult  Blind,   Kansas  City,  Kansas 


At  first  thought  this  subject  may 
seem  of  little  importance,  yet  the 
letters  the  writer  receives  from 
persons  interested  in  the  sightless 
contain  this  question  more  often 
than  any  other,  "How  can  I  be 
of  service",  and  the  contents  of  the 
letters  indicate  that  individual  ser- 
vice is  meant.  The  one  word  that 
will  most  nearly  answer  the  question 
is  CULTIVATE,  and  is  here  used  as 
an  acrostic  in  developing  a  fuller 
answer.  The  suggestions  that  will 
be  made  have  been  secured  in  large 
measure  through  practical  research; 
answers  secured  when  the  question, 
"How  can  your  seeing  friends 
best  help  you",  has  been  asked  of 
blind  people.  In  one  brief  article 
these  can  be  only  brief  statements 
without  any  attempt  at  literary 
effect. 

CULTIVATE 

"C"  -  Contact.  The  first  thing 
needful,  if  one  would  serve  the 
interest  of  a  blind  person,  which 
means   contact   as   individual   with 


individual,  without  indicating  at 
least  outwardly  that  one  is  seeking 
the  contact  because  the  person  is 
blind.  This  instance  illustrates:  A 
well  meaning  club  at  one  time 
decided  to  give  a  Christmas  remem- 
brance to  each  blind  person  in 
their  community.  The  gifts  were 
distributed  personally.  The  speak- 
er said  :  "Our  club  is  giving  a  gift 
to  every  blind  person  in  town  and  of 
course  we  wanted  to  include  you." 
How  much  happier  the  blind  person 
would  have  felt  had  the  message 
been  something  like:  "Our  club 
wishes  to  extend  Christmas  wishes 
to  you  with  this  little  gift."  True 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  hidden  from 
our  blind  people,  but  what  a  trag- 
edy to  hide  the  light  of  the  spirit. 
Hence  the  need  for  contacts  to  be 
made  in  a  natural  friendly  manner. 
"U"  -  Use  the  blind  person.  The 
heaviest  burden  of  the  blind  is 
not  blindness  but  idleness.  Every 
blind  person  can  do  something. 
If  blind  from  childhood  the  blind 
person  has  doubtless  been  trained 
through  our  schools,  and  if  recently 
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blinded  he  can  do  much  of  what  he 
formerly  did  with  a  Httle  encour- 
agement. One  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion put  to  a  blind  person  was: 
"If  only  people  would  remember  a 
bhnd  person  can  use  his  head  and 
his  hands".  Hence  it  becomes  help- 
ful to  give  them  confidence  and 
then  trust  them  to  do  the  things 
they  are  willing  to  undertake.  Our 
blind  people  have  good  sense  and 
judgement  and  will  not  seek  posi- 
tions they  can  not  fill  in  any  larger 
proportion  than  will  seeing  people. 
Of  course  Henry  Fawcetts  can  not 
be  made  of  all  blind  people  but  his 
ideals  and  the  attitude  of  his  mother 
can  be  passed  on.  When  told  he 
could  never  see  again  he  turned  to 
his  mother  and  said:  "I  shall 
continue  my  life  exactly  as  if  this 
had  not  happened.  I  will  not  do  one 
less  stroke  of  work  because  I  am 
blind."  His  mother  saw  that  he 
had  the  work.  The  result  was  that 
he  later  became  an  influental  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  finally  Post- 
Master  General  of  England.  We 
thus  see  the  value  of  individual 
service  of  a  seeing  citizen  rendered 
a  blind  citizen.  Organization  is 
grand,  we  must  have  it,  but  the 
individual  is  far  above  any  organ- 
ization. Those  who  render  indi- 
vidual service  are  harder  to  secure 
because  they  must  remain,  usually, 
the  unsung  heroes.  There  is  a 
glamour  about  securing  public  funds 
for  maintaining  workshops  and 
providing  opportunity  for  blind 
people  to  work,  but  the  purchase 
individually  of  these  articles  that 
the  blind  person  may  still  carry  on 
is  another  question.  To  say  to 
the  employer,  when  he  needs  to 
employ  another  typist:  "If  you 
will  give  a  blind  person  .the  oppor- 
tunity, I  will  gladly^  render  any 
needed  assistance",  is  perhaps  never 
thought     of.     Many     other    things 


might  be  suggested  which  space 
does  not  permit.  These  may  suf- 
fice to  start  a  train  of  thought  as 
to  what  can  be  done  so  that  the 
blind  friend  is  not  forced  to  sit 
idly  by  while  "one  enjoys  the  joy  of 
a  job". 

"L"  -  Learn  to  know  the  blind,  by 
association  not  hy  idle  questions. 
Only  recently  when  a  blind  person 
remarked:  "I  have  just  finished 
reading  an  interesting  book",  the 
reply  was:  "Do  you  mean  you 
really  read  it  or  did  some  one 
read  it  to  you?"  How  much  better 
to  have  discussed  the  book  read 
as  one  would  with  a  sighted  people. 

"X"  -  Tactful  approach.  As 
questions  were  put  to  blind  persons 
the  almost  unanimous  reply  was 
in  substance:  "If  only  people  would 
put  us  on  a  level  with  other  people. 
They  either  put  us  on  a  pedestal 
and  think,  or  want  to  make  us 
think,  that  every  thing  we  do  is 
wonderful,  or  else  they  let  us  down 
so  low  they  think  we  can  do  nothing 
at  all.  All  we  want  is  just  to  be 
treated  like  other  people."  Truly, 
our  blind  people  are  integral  parts 
of  our  human  family,  members  of 
society  merely  carrying  a  physical 
handicap  that  can  be  minimized  by 
proper  adjustment.  They  are  indi- 
viduals and  the  common  opinion 
that  all  mistakes  of  blind  people 
are  due  to  their  blindness  should 
be  corrected.  With  blind  young 
people  as  with  others  character  is 
being  built.  Here  is  great  need 
for  heeding  the  plea  to  be  put  on 
the  same  level.  Young  people  who 
see  have  social  training  enforced 
again  and  again.  Too  often  un- 
becoming manners  in  a  blind  person 
are  attributed  to  his  blindness  and 
consequently  one  shrinks  from  cor- 
recting him,  whereas  if  the  matter 
were   mentioned   in   a   tactful  way 
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it  would  be  most  graciously  received 
and  much  appreciated. 

"I"  -  Individuality.  One  thought 
only  is  needful  here  to  remember 
that  our  blind  friends  have  the 
likes  and  dislikes  common  to  all, 
likewise  the  common  desire  for 
work  and  recreation.  These  they 
can  not  have  without  an  interested 
friend  or  neighbor. 

"V"  -  Varied  interests.  While 
blind  persons  have  the  attributes 
common  to  all,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered they  are  possessed  with  varied 
interests  and  differ  individually  as 
do  others.  In  other  words  the 
needs  of  no  two  individuals  will 
be  exactly  alike,  neither  can  a  cut 
and  dried  service  be  rendered.  It 
must  be  rendered  individually  if 
it  is  to  be  of  real  service.  This 
leads  to 

"A"  -  Assistance.  If  one  would 
be  most  helpful  give  only  needed 
assistance.  This  incident  will  illus- 
trate. A  young  woman  walking 
with  a  young  man  friend  who  was 
blind,  did  the  natural  thing  of 
pausing  for  him  to  open  the  door 
as  they  entered  a  building.  A  friend 
of  hers  walking  behind  them  said: 
"Well,  you  expect  him  to  wait  on 
himself  don't  you?"  This  speaker 
probably,  had  she  been  with  the 
young  man,  would  have  thought 
him  entirely  helpless.  Why  would 
not  these  young  people  be  permitted 


to  open  doors,  even  the  cars  doors, 
and  do  many  other  things  in  which 
they  delight  if  the  companion  is 
willing  to  just  give  a  word  of  expla- 
nation as  to  what  may  be  needed. 
If  allowed  to  have  any  share  in 
the  social  activities  they  will  be 
much  more  willing  to  mingle 
socially,  a  thing  needful  for  all. 
It  is  only  the  right  kind  of  assistance 
and  encouragement  that  can  pene- 
trate the  walls  of  blindness. 

"X"  -  Talk,  yes,  simply  talk.  Why 
is  this  mentioned?  Have  you  not 
been  in  a  company  when  the  blind 
person  was  ignored  entirely?  Persons 
have  been  heard  to  say  :  "I  felt 
guilty  about  not  speaking  to  so 
and  so,  referring  to  a  blind  person, 
but  I  just  didn't  know  what  to 
say".  The  blind  person  is  just  as 
interested  in  the  news  you  have  to 
relate  or  in  hearing  your  best  story, 
and  I  think  it  may  be  added  also,  as 
much  interested  in  your  "gossip" 
as  is  any  seeing  person  you  know. 
Space  demands  that  we  come  to  the 

"E"  -  End  of  the  story.  In  the 
end,  just  what  any  one  can  do 
no  one  can  forecast  definitely,  but 
it  is  beyond  controversy  that  every 
one  can  do  something.  There  is 
a  need  for  individual  service.  If 
one  will  completely  devote  both 
heart  and  spirit  to  the  need  of 
another,  how  that  need  may  be 
met  will  be  manifest.  Willingness 
to  know  and  do  are  the  essentials. 


SOCIAL   WELFARE 
AND    ESPECIALLY    THE    CARE 

OF   THE    BLIND 
UNDER    THE    THIRD    REICH 

By  Professor  Dr.  Bruno  Schultz,  Dresden. 


(From  an  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Labor  Committee  and  Assem- 
bly of  Members  of  the  Association  of  BHnd  German  Graduates.) 


A.  Preface 

When  our  President,  Dr.  Strehl, 
approached  me  requesting  me  to 
address  our  Assembly  on  this  subject 
to-day  I  begged  him  to  excuse  me 
for  two,  I  might  say,  outward 
reasons,  namely  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  professional  duties  and 
that  it  concerned  a  subject  some- 
what outside  of  my  province.  The 
reply  was  given,  quite  rightly,  that 
neither  of  these  excuses  held  good 
as  everyone  is  absorbed,  nay 
overwhelmed,  professionally  to-day 
and  a  political  economist  must 
essentially  be  well-versed  in  the 
domain  of  social  welfare.  At  that 
time  I  did  not  voice  a  third  reason — 
and  this  an  inner  one.  It  is  a 
subject  with  which  I  am,  and  I 
believe  which  everyone,  who  takes 
time  to  reflect  on  these  problems. 


is  wrestling.  I  must  state  this 
in  all  sincerity  at  the  outset  of  my 
address  as  what  I  present  to  you 
is  nothing  complete,  nothing  deci- 
sive. I  shall  consider  to-day's  lec- 
ture a  success  if  I  can  encourage 
you  and  interest  you  in  the  problem 
and  if  your  reflections  wiU  result 
in  contributions  to  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  blind  by  producing 
a  number  of  articles  on  this  subject. 


B.  National  socialism 
and  social  welfare  of  the  past. 

From  the  very  beginning  National 
Socialism  adopted  an  attitude  of 
violent  opposition  to  social  welfare 
such  as  we  have  known  it  in  the 
past.  I  would  like  to  stress  partic- 
ularly three  points: 
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1.  National  Socialism  opposed  in 
the  social  welfare  of  the  past  the 
completely  negative  recruiting  not 
merely  of  the  fit  but  of  the  good- 
for-nothings  and  the  hereditary  un- 
fit. The  preservation  of  these  mem- 
bers of  society  was  the  aim  of  this 
social  welfare  and  they  were  even 
given  the  opportunity  of  propaga- 
tion. National  Socialism  reproach- 
ed the  viewpoint  of  such  social 
welfare,  which  overlooked  heredity 
and  spent  its  power  on  pity  and 
a  misunderstood  humanity,  which 
in  reality  was  humanitarian  passiv- 
ity. 

2.  Moreover  the  social  welfare  of 
the  past  has  never  considered  it 
a  duty  to  root  out  the  evil  but,  as 
I  already  remarked,  not  only  made 
the  propagation  of  the  socially  and 
hereditary  unfit  possible,  but  even 
encouraged  their  reproduction.  I 
recall  the  enormous  sums  of  money, 
reported  by  the  press,  which  the 
public  spend  yearly  for  the  care 
of  the  feeble-minded. 

3.  Finally  National  Socialism 
opposed  the  position  which 
characterized  the  social  welfare  of 
the  past  and  which  is  best  expressed 
in  the  word  "Welfare  State".  Eve- 
ryone felt  that  he  had  a  right  to 
make  demands  on  the  State.  This 
state  of  affairs  went  so  far  that  a 
social  insurance  scheme  was  under 
consideration,  similar  to  that  in 
existence  for  workers,  whereby  the 
indigent  would  have  a  right  to 
compensation. 

Considering  this,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  three  important  points 
which  characterized  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  past,  namely  lack  of 
regard  for  heredity,  failure  to  attack 
the  evil  at  its  root  and  an  attitude 
of  making  claims  on  the  State 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  State 


what  rightly  belongs  to  it,  form  an 
insurmountable  barrier  between  it 
and  National  Socialism. 

G.  The  fundamental  ideas 

of  national  socialistic 

welfare  service. 

The  advent  of  the  national  social- 
istic world  conception  brought  in 
its  train,  as  does  every  new  funda- 
mental conception,  a  change  in 
every  domain  of  life  and  necessarily 
also  in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 
National  Socialism  is  an  organic 
conception  of  life.  It  demands  from 
everyone  an  heroic  and  military 
attitude  towards  life.  National  So- 
cialistic Welfare  is  based  on  the 
principle:  "Common  interest  before 
self  interest".  So  its  work  is  for 
the  whole;  it  does  not  focus  on 
the  individual  with  his  requirements 
and  claims  but  on  the  people  as  a 
whole  and  its  aim  is  the  preservation 
and  invigoration  of  the  community. 
The  principal  of  its  being  is  reflected 
in  its  name,  not  merely  "welfare", 
but  "people's  welfare". 

If  we  dissect  some  of  its  funda- 
mental ideas  as  we  did  those  of 
the  former  social  welfare  we  arrive 
at  the  following  points  of  view  and 
apprehend  the  contrast. 

I.  The  National  Socialist  People's 
Welfare  is  positive.  It  will  proffer 
aid  to  worthy  members  of  the 
community,  keeping  in  view  the 
weU-being  of  the  community.  Just 
as  nature  does,  it  wiU  support  the 
strong  and  healthy  and  in  conse- 
quence the  unfit  receive  the  bare 
necessities  for  existence  and  no 
more.  In  No. 9  of  the  23rd  year's 
Edition  of  the  "Bhnd  World", 
Althaus  in  his  article  "Existence, 
Duties  and  Aim  of  National  Social- 
istic Welfare  Work"  expresses  this 
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fundamental  principle:  "We  lay  aside 
a  preference  for  the  abnormal,  the 
sick  and  neglected  for  a  forcible 
assertion  of  health,  character  and 
joy  to  work,  which  responds  to  the 
life-principle  of  everyone".  In  close 
connection  is. 

2.  the  aim  to  combat  and  remove 
the  causes  of  misery.  National 
Socialistic  People's  Welfare  will  not 
rest  content  in  alleviating  existing 
ills,  which  are  ever  recurring 
through  heredity,  but  will  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  is 
out  to  accomplish  this  from  the 
educational,  racial  and  popular  polit- 
ical viewpoint.  In  this  respect  I 
draw  attention  to  the  law  for  the 
prevention  of  generation  in  all  those 
suffering  from  hereditary  maladies. 
The  right  of  the  individual  must  be 
forfeited  in  the  common  interest. 

3.  The  idea  of  a  "Welfare  State" 
is  replaced  by  the  assertion  that 
one's  claim  on  the  community  can 
be  no  greater  than  one's  duty  to  it. 
I  recall  the  Fiihrer's  statement  in 
his  speech  at  Hamburg,  last  year, 
that  no  one  can  demand  more 
from  the  State  than  he  contributes 
to  it.  Everyone  must  be  aware 
of  his  duty  vis  a  vis  the  community. 
Director  Hilgenfeld  wrote  in  an 
article  entitled  "National  Socialist 
Peoples  Service"  Volume  I,  1933, 
an  article  which  I  recommend  as 
I  would  also  recommend  the  publi- 
cation of  that  pamphlet,  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  comprehension 
of  national  socialistic  welfare  work: 
"The  demands  upon  a  State  cannot 
be  greater  than  one's  duty  to  it; 
the  common  right  is  considered 
the  greatest,  everyone  must  become 
conscious  of  his  duty  to  it.  In  th'e 
first  place  responsibility  and  self- 
help  are  demanded  of  each  fellow- 
countryman.     The  present-day  wel- 


fare work  is  based  upon  an  active 
principle.  Chance  which  is  and 
must  be  in  every  life  shall  not  be 
taken  from  anyone  and  each  must 
put  his  whole  strength  into  life's 
struggle.  Each  must  help  himself; 
work,  accomplishment  and  the  devo- 
tion of  one's  entire  personality  to 
accomplishment  is  demanded  of 
each  one.  No  one  wants  just  human 
compassionate  charity." 

4.  So  the  aim  of  national  social- 
istic welfare  work  is  not  a  theory 
on  paper  but  a  scheme  to  be  carried 
out — that  everyone  who  receives 
aid  shall  become  again  a  useful 
member  of  society.  To  achieve 
this  each  shall  be  so  benefitted  that 
everyone  will  be  filled  with  a  new 
impulse,  so  that  he  may  become  a 
self-reliant,  free  man  who  can  go 
on  his  way  alone,  and  in  whatever 
station  he  may  be,  he  can  serve 
his  community.  In  the  same  way 
economic  independence  will  be 
promoted  instead  of  paralyzed,  and 
so  everyone  who  has  contributed 
to  the  community  will  be  benefitted 
in  one  way  or  another. 


D.  The  care  of  the  blind. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this 
fundamental  change  in  welfare  work 
to  us  blind?  At  the  very  outset 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  a  unanimous  approval  of  the 
national  socialist  world  point  of 
view  is  a  matter  of  course  to  us.  It 
must  not  signify  mere  lip  service, 
but  we  will  show  that  we  wiU  do 
our  utmost  to  respond  to  the 
demand  to  become  useful  members 
of  the  community:  the  common 
right  cancels  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  idea  of  community 
should   be   particularly   familiar   to 
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US  blind  as  we  already  owe  much 
to  the  community.  Our  highest 
duty  shall  be  to  contribute,  with 
an  inner  conviction,  to  the  growth 
and  extension  of  the  Third  Reich. 
If  we  cooperate  we  shall  realize 
that  cooperation  may  also  mean  a 
sacrifice  for  us;  we  shall  conceive 
the  change  which  social  welfare 
work  has  gone  through.  Formerly 
we  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
other  associations  and  demanded — ■ 
demanded  from  the  Reich,  demand- 
ed from  the  State — demanded  from 
the  community,  etc.  To-day,  con- 
trariwise, it  must  be  our  business 
to  prove  that  the  blind  represent, 
or  can  represent,  a  value  to  the 
community.  We  have  the  right 
to  demand  aid  only  if  we  succeed 
in  demonstrating  this — not  merely 
for  ourselves  but  for  the  good  of 
the  community. 

How  does  the  matter  stand  with 
us  at  present?  In  answer  to  this 
question  we  are  obliged  to  place 
our  fellow-sufferers  in  four  cate- 
gories. First  the  War  Blind.  This 
is  the  simplest  problem.  Help  and 
constructive  aid  will  be  given  them 
to  make  them  free,  independent 
men.  We  civilian  blind  feel  partic- 
ular satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
our  State  is  using  all  its  energy  in 
behalf  of  those  who  lost  their 
precious  sight  on  the  field  of  battle  — 
the  War  Blind,  who  have  proved 
themselves  pioneers  in  many  a 
domain  and  to  whom  we  are  so 
deeply  indebted.  These  fellow-suf- 
ferers have,  with  the  devotion  of 
their  lives  to  the  community,  given 
proof  of  their  worth  which  everyone 
will  recognize  even  if  they  be 
incapable  of  work  to-day. 

The  problem  of  the  Aged  Blind 
is  also  fairly  simple.  In  Germany 
the  majority  of  the  blind  are  aged 
blind.  We  are  aware,  through  our 
collaboration  in  the  district  groups 


of  the  Blind  Association  that  they 
are  fellow-countrymen  who  have 
grown  grey  through  work  and  who 
have  become  blind  in  old  age. 
They,  too,  can  give  proof  of  having 
accomplished  enough  to  be  worthy 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  commun- 
ity. There  remain  two  categories — 
those  blinded  through  Accident  and 
the  Hereditary  Blind.  The  problem 
of  these  is  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Blindness  through  accident  can 
occur  in  middle  or  advanced  age. 
According  to  Statistics  there  are 
900,000  acccidents  yearly  in  our 
land.  Imagine  what  that  means, 
particularly  the  consequences  there 
of.  Every  year  the  Associations 
of  the  Blind  add  a  number  of  these 
unfortunate  men  to  their  ranks.  No 
fellow-countryman  is  certain  that 
he  will  not  meet  with  blindness 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  and 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  precaution. 
Perhaps  in  this  respect  we  can 
redouble  our  efforts  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Association  of  Blind 
German  Graduates  investigate  the 
cause  of  accidents  and,  having 
determined  the  causes,  contribute 
to  some  means  of  lessening  them. 

In  spite  of  all  human  precaution 
and  the  prevention  of  hereditary 
blindness,  there  will  always  be 
some  blind  in  a  community  by 
reason  of  accident  or  old  age,  and 
consequently  there  arises  a  neces- 
sity for  the  care  of  the  blind. 

What  is  the  case  of  the  fourth 
category — the  Hereditary  Blind?  To 
set  aside  misunderstanding  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  those  who 
are  born  blind  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  hereditary  blind.  These 
are  consequently  to  be  included  in 
the  category  of  Bhnd  through  Acci- 
dent. Naturally  we  all,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  may  speak  in  behalf 
of     our     hereditary     blind     fellow- 
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sufferers,  support  the  law  to  protect 
future  generatious  from  hereditary 
diseases.  Those  who  suffer  from 
blindness  and  must  struggle  against 
the  obstacles  which  it  necessarily 
brings  with  it,  could  only  wish  that 
his  fellow-man  may  be  spared  a 
similar  fate.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  social  welfare  has  to  deal 
with  the  hereditary  blind.  Are  they 
really  to  receive  barely  enough 
for  their  existence?  Must  they 
be  excluded  from  the  community 
of  their  fellow-men  with  its  many 
blessings?  I  do  not  consider  that 
that  would  be  in  conformity  with 
the  national  socialist  principles  of 
social  welfare.  We  have  in  Ger- 
many one  and  a  half  million  feeble- 
minded in  the  population,  who,  we 
know,  belong  to  those  who  tend  to 
unlimited  procreation.  I  recall  too 
the  class  of  abnormal  to  whom  the 
law  for  the  prevention  of  hereditary 
diseases  will  apply.  Compared  with 
the  milHon  and  a  half  feeble-minded 
there  are  30,000  blind  fellow- 
country-men,  and  if  we  deduct  the 
aged  blind,  those  blinded  through 
accident,  those  born  blind  (but  not 
hereditary),  there  remains  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  unjustifiable 
hereditary  blind.  These  however 
do  not  continue  unlimited  propa- 
gation nor  do  they  belong  to  the 
class  of  degenerates.  Compare  a 
man  who  is  blind  through  heredity, 
who  bears  his  suffering  coura- 
geously and  endeavours  to  be  a  real 
man  in  life's  struggle,  with  a 
fellow-countryman,  who,  through 
an  attempt  at  suicide,  has  lost  his 
sight — who,  because  he  was  ineffi- 
cient seized  a  revolver  and  is  now 
a  burden  to  his  fellow-men.  If 
the  latter  from  a  social  point  of 
view  be  unscrupulous  yet  the  former 
is  certainly  superior  to  him  from 
the  point  of  view  of  character  and 
capacity.     In     this     connection     I 


would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
statement  which  appeared  in  the 
press  recently  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Political  Racial  Office,  Dr. 
Gross.  He  maintained  that  the 
State  must  do  its  utmost  to  help 
those  handicapped  by  sickness  or 
accident  to  overcome  the  defect 
which  is  theirs  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  There  is  no  shame  in 
being  sick  as  no  one  can  help  it. 
As  to  the  hereditary  blind  and 
those  blinded  through  an  accident — 
they  have  to  demonstrate  their 
worth  to  the  community.  It  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time  that  a 
large  number  of  our  fellow-sufferers 
not  only  earn  their  own  living  but 
that  they  fill  very  creditably  the 
posts  allotted  to  them  in  the  com- 
munity. It  might  be  a  worth- 
while task  for  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  to  make  a  compilation  of 
the  achievements  of  our  fellow- 
blind  and  publish  the  result  among 
all  ranks  of  our  people  and  among 
the  authorities.  In  this  regard  Mar- 
garete  Fundinger's  book  "Fate's 
Stepchildren",  which  came  to  my 
attention  through  a  review  in  the 
National  Socialist  "Volksdienst", 
and  which  moreover  has  been  tran- 
scribed into  Braille,  is  of  interest. 
The  author  states,  and  rightly  so, 
that  it  is  of  great  moral  value  for 
everyone  who  experiences  it  to  see 
a  person,  who,  through  some 
physical  defect,  is  supported  by  a 
social  welfare  association,  take  some 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
community.  This  calls  forth  esteem 
and  not  contempt.  And  what  she 
demands  for  those  whom  she  calls 
in  general  "Fate's  Stepchildren", 
namely  that  they  should  not  con- 
sider themselves  inferior  or  sub- 
servient members  of  the  community, 
prevails  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  in  general.  I,  however, 
question  the  feasibility  of  her  asser- 
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tion  that  criminals  who  are  wilUng 
to  work  and  who  are  intelHgent 
should  be  especially  included  in 
a  corporation  working  with  a  para- 
mount thought  of  the  health  of 
the  people. 

Many  of  us  have  proved  that  we 
can  ride,  to  speak  figuratively, 
only  we  find  it,  in  many  cases, 
difficult  t-o  mount.  So  here  again 
we  require  aid  and  herein  rests 
another  duty  for  the  care  of  the 
bhnd.  However,  one  meets,  es- 
pecially at  this  time  when  a  large 
number  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
are  unemployed,  the  objection  as 
to  why  a  blind  man  should  be 
filling  a  certain  position,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  employ  a  sighted 
man  in  his  place,  an  objection,  as 
I  have  already  said,  which  is  not 
only    heard    often    but    which    is 


very  distressful  to  encounter.  Even 
if  I  do  not  reject  the  opinion  that 
apart  from  very  few,  no  one  is 
indispensable,  yet  it  would  be  a 
mere  Bolshevistic  point  of  view  to 
regard  man  as  a  mere  recurring 
object  of  collectivism.  Herein,  char- 
acter and  professional  achievement 
must  justify  a  blind  countryman 
holding  a  situation  while  some  of 
his  seeing  comrades  are  unemployed. 
Bread  and  employment  can  and 
must  be  afforded  by  the  com- 
munity to  our  willing  and  diligent 
fellow-sufferers.  The  problem  is 
different  for  the  situations  which 
demand  vocational  direction  and 
training  of  the  blind.  Only  when 
the  blind  as  a  whole  present  suffi- 
cient testimony  of  justification  can 
they  enjoy  full  participation  in 
the  work,  achievement  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  community. 


THE   JEWISH    EDUCATIONAL 

HOME    FOR    THE    BLIND, 

JERUSALEM 


By  Mr.  Shlomo  Dov  London 
Secretary  of  the  Jewish 
Institute  for  the  Blind,    Jerusalem. 


Thanks  to  the  initiative  and 
efforts  of  the  blind  Hebrew  poet 
and  writer,  Chacham  A.  M.  Luntz, 
the  above  Establishment  was  found- 
ed in  1902  by  a  small  group  of 
distinguished  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 
The  extent  of  this  action  can  only 
be  properly  esteemed  when  one 
realizes  the  situation  of  the  blind 
at  that  time  in  Palestine.  There 
was  no  possibility  for  the  blind  to 
learn  a  trade  or  even  to  read  and 
write,  so  they  were  mostly  beggars, 
deprived  of  social  community  life, 
a  burden  to  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  number  of  blind  was 
extremely  large  owing  to  prevalent 
eye  trouble  in  the  Orient,  against 
which  neither  prophylactic  nor  ther- 
apeutic measures  were  taken. 

Welfare  Work  for  the  Blind, 
which  already  at  that  time  was  an 


accepted  duty  of  public  bodies  in 
civilized  countries,  was  completely 
lacking  here.  Even  in  well-to-do 
families  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  blind  child  the  necessary 
special  education  within  the  home 
to  enable  it  later  to  lead  a  worthy, 
independent  life;  so  one  can  imagine 
the  hopeless  situation  of  the  blind, 
belonging  mostly  to  the  inconceiv- 
ably poor,  of  Palestine. 

For  the  first  thirty  years  of  its 
existence  the  Institute  was  able  to 
care  for  its  blind  in  houses  rented  for 
the  purpose,  as  there  was  no  single 
building  which  would  have  suited 
its  requirements.  It  was  only  in 
193 1  that  it  was  able  to  take  up 
headquarters  at  its  new  premises 
which  were  most  generously  donated 
by  the  American  Society,  "Migdal- 
Or".     The  building  is  a  model  one 
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The  Jewish  Educational  Home  for  the  Blind,   Jerusalem. 


equipped  for  its  express  purpose. 
It  comprises  two  floors  and  a 
basement.  The  two  upper  floors 
contain  bedrooms,  dining  room,  Kin- 
der-garten  and  classrooms,  work- 
rooms, a  showroom  for  exhibits 
made  in  the  workrooms,  storeroom 
for  materials,  music  and  recreation 
rooms,  library  and  reading-room 
as  well  as  bathrooms,  infirmary, 
offices  and  also  a  dignified  syna- 
gogue, in  which  a  daily  service  is 
held  by  the  Institute.  All  rooms 
for  household  purposes,  kitchen, 
laundry,  sewing  room,  storeclosets 
and  heating  are  in  the  basement. 
The  institute  is  under  the  direction 
of  "Knesseth-Israel"  (municipality), 
subject  to  the  "Waad-Haleumi" 
(National    Council). 

The    education    in    the    Institute 
begins  with  a  Kinder-garten.    There 


the  children  sing  and  play,  listen 
to  stories  and  receive  their  first 
lessons  in  manual  work  which  takes 
a  large  place  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  A  special  individual 
instruction  is  planned  for  the  bigger 
children,  where  some  have  progress- 
ed so  well  that  they  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  entering  "Misrachi" 
seminary  for  teachers  and  the 
Hebrew  University  where  they  pass- 
ed their  examinations  very  credit- 
ably. 

The  seven  blind  teachers  (in  all 
we  have  nine)  in  our  Institute,  who 
passed  their  university  training, 
grew  up  in  our  home.  The  study 
of  ancient  Hebrew  is  fostered  as 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  In- 
stitute is  Jewish.  Instruction  is  also 
given  in  music,  singing  and  gym- 
nastics.    Especial     importance     is 
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attached  to  the  teaching  of  crafts 
so  that  the  bhnd  may  be  able  later 
to  practise  some  independent 
manual  trade.  In  the  workshops 
all  kinds  of  weaving,  brush-making 
and  beadwork  are  taught  under 
the  supervision  of  blind  foremen, 
and  sighted  people  can  testify  to 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  work. 
Some  of  the  blind  are  trained  to  be 
piano-tuners,  some  learn  type- 
writing while  others  study  massage. 
At  the  end  of  the  day's  work  the 
blind  go  to  the  common  rooms 
where  they  may  listen  to  the  radio, 
play  chess  and  other  games,  read 
books  from  the  Braille  library, 
take  part  in  their  own  orchestra  or 
debates  on  reading  and  lectures, 
which  serve  constantly  to  stimulate 


their  understanding  of  and  inter- 
est in  affairs  of  the  outside  world. 

At  present  the  Institute  is  com- 
pletely full  of  blind  who  come  prin- 
cipally from  the  Near  East  and 
Eastern  Europe.  In  our  Institute 
they  find  not  only  a  school  but  a 
real  home,  where  they  are  well 
looked  after,  clothed  and  given 
medical  care. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Institute 
has  unfortunately  become  a  difficult 
problem.  It  receives  no  subsidies 
either  from  the  Government  or 
from  public  bodies.  Its  receipts 
consist  solely  of  legacies  and  volun- 
tary contributions,  mostly  from 
Palestine  Jews  and  from  tourists 
who   visit   the   Institute. 

During    the    last    few    years    the 
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economic  situation  of  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  has 
become  so  insecure  that  they  can 
no  longer  contribute  as  generously 
as  heretofore  towards  the  upkeep 
of  the  Institute,  therefore  we  are 
unable  to  cover  the  most  necessary 


which  lies  outside  the  town,  to 
protect  the  inmates  during  these 
times  of  unrest  from  danger  and 
acts  of  terrorism  on  the  parts  of 
the  Arabs.  Moreover  for  a  long 
time  we  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
enlarging    our   Braille    library    and 


Blind  children  writing  Braille. 


expenses.  Yet  the  directors  are 
faced  with  new  and  urgent  require- 
ments. The  premises  must  be 
enlarged  to  be  enabled  to  take  at 
least  a  part  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing admission.  We  are  obliged  to 
erect  a  wall  around  the  property, 


at  the  same  time  of  installing  a 
Hebrew  Braille  printing  plant,  as 
the  Jews  throughout  the  world  must 
be  provided  with  Jewish  books 
from  here.  Unfortunately  for  all 
this  work  there  are  no  funds  avail- 
able. 
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We  are  consequently  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  Jews  at  large  for 
aid  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Blind 
Institute  at  Jerusalem.  We  can 
only  maintain  the  home  if  we  are 
able  to  obtain  aid  from  far  and  wide. 
The  Institute  has  been  forced  to 
become  the  home  for  blind  Jewish 
children  of  the  world  as  social 
service  institutes  of  the  sort  are 
closed  to  the  Jewish  blind  in  several 


countries  of  Europe.  The  many 
applications  which  we  receive  for 
admittance  from  parents  and  Rabbis 
of  various  communities  in  those 
countries  are  touching. 

We  are  building  the  Jewish  Home 
in  Eretz-Israel;  on  no  account  can 
we  fail  to  provide  a  home  for  our 
blind  and  it  is  our  paramount 
duty  to  care  for  those  who  lack  the 
protection   which   we   enjoy. 


SHORTHAND-TYPEWRITING 
FOR    THE    BLIND    IN    FRANCE 


By  L.  Lejeune, 
Blind  shorthand-typist. 


There  are  many  bhnd  people  in  all 
countries  who  make  use  of  a  typewrit- 
ing machine;  but  how  few  are  able  to 
earn  their  living  as  typists!  It  is 
because  in  that  profession  shorthand 
is  just  as  indispensable  to  the  blind 
as  it  is  to  the  seeing.  The  use  of 
dictaphones  has  proved  to  be  too 
inconvenient  for  general  use.  If  a 
dotted  shorthand  method  were  to 
be  considered,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  such  a  system  could  be 
devised  to  ensure  enough  speed  to 
compete  with  the  shorthand  methods 
of  the  seeing  on  account  of  the  slow 
use  of  the  style.  The  few  exper- 
iments made  have  never  shown 
favorable    results. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
activity  of  the  blind  is  beyond  any 
doubt,  the  ignorance  of  the  public 
and  their  prejudice  towards  blind- 
ness. There  are  however  two  pos- 
sible means  of  employment  for  a 
blind  person: 

1°  In  a  large  firm  or  government 
office, 

2°  To  take  down  lectures,  speeches 
and  court  addresses. 


Even  if  the  lack  of  sight  obviously 
precludes  certain  work  such  as 
copying,  filing,  etc.,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  a  good  blind  typist,  if  he 
use  an  appropriate  mechanical 
shortland  enabling  him  to  attain 
more  than  average  speed,  can  be  of 
great  use. 

But,  one  may  say,  that  would  be 
possible  for  long  and  exacting  work 
but  not  for  the  mail  or  for  work 
which  requires  setting  up.  At  first 
sight  the  problem  seems  unsolvable 
to  the  seeing  but  it  is  not  the  case  to 
the  blind  observer  who  is  used  to 
practical  difficulties,  and  who  knows, 
from  experience,  that  method  and 
ingenuity,  supported  by  mechanism, 
is  able  frequently  to  make  up  for 
one  of  the  lacking  senses. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
business  letter  the  impossibility  is 
summed  up  as  follows: 

a)  Of  distinguishing  used  paper, 
addresses  and  paper  of  different 
colors.  This  difficulty  can  be  solved 
by  keeping  each  sort  of  paper  in  its 
particular  folder  on  which  the  name, 
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color  or  other  necessary  iiidications 
are  written  in  Braille; 

b)  To  set  up  correctly,  according 
to  the  printed  letter-head,  reference 
number,  initials,  date,  name  and 
address  of  the  client,  etc. 

The  blind  person  will  achieve  this 
result  by  replacing  the  interlining 
wheel  of  his  machine  by  a  gear  of 
identical  shape  but  double-toothed, 
such  as  I  devised  for  this  purpose. 

You  can  therefore  see  the 
processes.  For  every  new  printed 
letter-head  the  blind  person  will, 
once  for  all  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
sighted  person,  practice  two  or 
three  times  getting  the  correct 
distance  as  to  height  (calculated  by 
the  number  of  teeth  of  the  said  gear 
wheel)  between  the  lines  where  the 
annotations  are  to  be  typed  after 
placing  the  edge  of  the  sheet  on  a 
level  with  the  graduated  ruler  of  the 
typewriter.  At  the  same  time, 
thanks  to  my  tabulating  method,  the 
blind  typist  will  be  able  to  fix 
easily  the  exact  place  where  each 
line  must  begin  in  relation  to  the 
heading:  having  taken  all  indications 
in  Braille  he  will  be  able  in  future  to 
handle  correctly  the  letters  of  the 
Firm  without  help,  with  a  skill  which 
practice  will  soon  make  equal  to  that 
of  his  colleagues,  experience  has 
proved  this. 

In  other  practical  cases  in  which 
the  taste  and  initiative  of  the  typist 
are  put  to  the  test,  the  blind  typist 
is  able  to  achieve  the  same  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  one  must  dictate  the 
spelling  of  proper  names  and  addres- 
ses to  a  blind  typist.  While  observ- 
ing that  this  is  at  times  necessary 
to  other  employees  the  objection 
resolves  itself  into  nothing  in  the 
face  of  the  following: 

lo  Through  the  skilful  practice  on 
one  of  our  little  Braille  typewriters 
or,  better  still,  by  taking  the  full 


syllabic  word  on  the  stenographic 
machine  itself,  an  ultra  rapid 
method,  which  the  use  of  the 
perfected  model  I  have  in  mind 
woull  make    ideal. 

2^  Through  the  composition  of  a 
repertory  in  Braille,  carefully  kept 
up  to  date  and  which,  in  time,  would 
save  the  employer  spelling  the 
greater  part  of  names  which  will 
have  become  familiar. 

As  to  other  details — it  will  be  a 
question  of  habit  for  the  blind  as  for 
all  other  typists. 

One  can  well  have  recourse  to  a 
good  blind  typist  to  dictate  texts  of 
manuscripts  written  indistinctly  or 
so  much  crossed  out  that  to  have 
them  copied  direct  in  typewriting 
would  be  slow  and  sometimes  incor- 
rect. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  this 
subject  but  the  above  instances  are 
enough  to  show  our  possibilities  of 
employment  in  offices. 

3*^  Let  us  consider  taking  down 
lectures,  speeches  and  court  ad- 
dresses: for  this  work  there  will  be 
few  candidates  by  reason  of  the 
great  speed  demanded  for  such 
work.  Moreover,  the  latter  will 
soon  disappear  owing  to  the  gener- 
alization of  phonographic  record- 
ing. 

To  return  to  our  present  pos- 
sibilities of  activity,  I  must  state 
that  for  a  long  time  I  have 
completely  given  up  checking,  that 
is  the  reading  by  a  third  party  of 
dictation  taken  down  by  me  on  a 
shorthand  machine  for  sighted 
people.  I  use  in  such  a  case  our 
special  machine  modified  somewhat 
following  my  instructions  and  placed 
in  a  felt  covering  to  deaden  the 
noise.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
checking  up  entails  the  gratuitous 
aid  of  a  person,  otherwise  the 
expenses  of  guide  and  "proof-reader" 
would  be  so  high  that  they  would 
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absorb  a  large  part  of  the  remuner- 
ation. 

In  fact,  the  required  helper  must 
add  to  the  usual  qualities  of  absolute 
correctness  that  of  a  capable  collab- 
orator, capable  of  reading  intelli- 
gently the  strip  written  in  shorthand. 
In  this  regard,  if  it  be  exaggerated 
and  unjust  to  maintain  (as  was 
maintained  of  me  when  our  special 
machine  was  yet  in  a  state  of 
embryo)  that  the  sighted  person  is 
more  than  a  mere  "reader"  and 
contributes  largely  to  the  perfecting 
of  the  text,  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
true  (and  I  speak  from  experience) 
that  the  third  party  becomes  an  aid 
on  whom  the  blind  typist  uncon- 
sciously relies  for  his  typing,  realis- 
ing that,  if  necessary,  he  can  count 
on  him  to  erase,  correct  or  present 
good  work.  One  can  imagine  how 
much  such  help  is  missed  when, 
insufficiently  initiated,  the  blind 
person  is  called  upon  suddenly  to 
read  his  shorthand  notes  quickly  by 
himself  and  transcribe  them  cor- 
rectly the  very  first  time. 

The  persistent  sureness  and 
clearness  require  a  very  careful 
training  or,  failing  that,  appropriate 
experience  in  an  office  under  partic- 
ularly favorable  conditions. 

It  may  be  added  that,  if  all  pro- 
fessions accessible  to  the  blind, 
whether  they  be  intellectual  or 
manual,  require  more  or  less  the 
aid  of  a  sighted  person,  shorthand 
and  typewriting  are  certainly  one  of 
the  fields  of  activity  in  which  the 
well-prepared  and  trained  blind  can 
achieve  the  greatest  independence, 
contrary  to  the  opinion,  unfortu- 
nately, widely  held  among  us. 

Now  that  new  openings  are  requir- 
ed each  day,  would  it  not  be  oppor- 
tune to  add  shorthand-typing  to  our 
educational  program?  It  is  quite 
astonishing  that,  in  spite  of  some 
notable  achievement  in  this  branch 


during  many  years,  nothing  positive 
has  yet  been  undertaken  in  the 
matter,  save  in  a  few  isolated  cases — 
sometimes  with  subjects  insuffi- 
ciently qualified  or  limited  by  time 
or  with  a  regrettable  lack  of  technical' 
training. 

If  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to 
acquire  a  proven  professional  value, 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  arrive  at 
interesting  results  among  the  young 
people  in  our  schools,  who  are  able 
to  devote  themselves  as  they  should, 
to  this  study  and  consequently  to 
profit  by  my  experience. 

For  this  purpose  credits  and  a 
rational  organization  are  essential, 
otherwise  one  would  risk  inevitable 
failure. 

To  achieve  success  this  teaching 
must  be  individual,  at  least  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  moreover  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that,  in  consider- 
ing their  skill  (which  is,  in  general, 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  seeing) 
the  blind  can  become  as  skilful  as 
they  in  the  handling  of  a  typewriter. 
Let  us  note  that  blindness  does  not 
complicate  this  apprenticeship  in 
any  way.  If,  in  practice,  seeing 
stenographers  are  satisfied  with  a 
hundred  words  per  minute  (com- 
mercial speed),  a  greater  speed  is 
indispensable  to  the  blind  to  make 
them  forget  their  handicap — that 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
show  their  worth,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  urgent  work. 

On  the  contrary,  the  teaching  of 
typewriting  demands  great  care,  as 
it  is  only  through  methodical  forma- 
tion and  continuous  training  that  a 
blind  person  can  produce  such  well- 
arranged,  impeccable  work  as  would 
make  him  or  her  efficient  enough  to 
aspire  to  employment. 

The  following  are  the  qualities 
which  I  consider  essential  to  the 
blind  if  they  are  to  be  successful  as 
shorthand  typists:     a  good  primary 
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instruction,  a  fairly  wide  general 
knowledge,  an  excellent  memory,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  spelling  and  a 
clear  and  varied  style.  Naturally 
rapid  reading  and  writing  in  Braille 
are  equally  indispensable  as  well  as 
perfect  deciphering  of  shorthand 
signs  to  avoid  confusion  if  the 
employer  asks  that  the  dictation  be 
re-read. 

In  short,  the  Wind  person  prepar- 
ing for  this  profession  must  be 
intelligent,  sufficiently  educated, 
skilful,  possess  initiative  and  be 
able  to  go  around  alone  if  need 
be.  The  choice  of  students  in  this 
field  of  work  should  be  made  very 
carefully  though  it  should  not  be 
exaggerated,  because  in  this  branch, 
as  in  every  other,  persevering  and 
methodical  work  can  correct  many 
obvious  imperfections,  and  success 
is  not  by  any  means  limited  to 
subjects  who  are  exceptionally 
gifted. 

The  question  of  equipment  is  of 
paramount  importance  and  requires 
the  aid  of  experts  and  goodwill  on 
the  part  of  all. 


When  the  study  of  shorthand- 
typing  and  switchboard  operating 
will  be  included  in  our  school  curric- 
ulum, we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
creation  of  courses  in  foreign  lan- 
guages for  commercial  use,  as  such 
knowledge  will  favor  very  consid- 
erably the  possibilities  of  employ- 
ment for  the  blind  in  offices. 

With  regard  to  the  placing  of 
students  who  have  acquired  their 
official  shorthand-typing  diploma, 
could  not  employment  in  Govern- 
ment   offices    be    found   for   them? 

Finally,  by  means  of  appropriate 
propaganda  (for  instance,  confer- 
ences with  demonstrations  to  which 
the  Press,  as  well  as  important 
financial  and  industrial  leaders 
would  be  invited)  could  there  not  be 
established  a  society  composed  of  a 
Committee  of  Patrons  and  Employ- 
ment Agency  in  which  we  would 
endeavour  to  interest  business  men 
and  women,  who  may  be  likely  to 
employ  our  shorthand-typists  or 
recommend  them  usefully  to  their 
friends. 


UNDERSTANDING   THE   NEEDS 

IN    THE    FIELD    OF 

WORK    FOR   THE    BLIND 


By  Mary  E.   RYDER, 

Executive  Director 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Work  for  the  bhnd  has  occupied 
a  long  chapter  in  social  history. 
The  struggles  of  the  early  pioneer 
to  make  the  sighted  world  at  least 
dimly  conscious  of  more  under- 
standing on  their  part  for  the  aims, 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  blind 
is  filled  with  heroic  endeavors  and 
some  fine  accomplisments  on  the 
part  of  those  who  blazed  the  trail 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

A  cry  for  new  and  more  trained 
workers  in  this  field  is  now  heard 
in  the  realms  of  social  agencies 
and  the  great  demand  for  service 
and  training  for  blind  work  seems 
to  be  increasing.  But  the  remark- 
able progress  of  work  for  the 
blind  can  no  doubt  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  early 
endeavors  were  voluntary  services. 
Step  by  step  the  service  grew  until 
today  there  are  thousands  of  agen- 
cies and  thousands  of  workers, 
most    of   whom    are   paid   workers. 


This  does  not  always  mean  that 
voluntary  service  does  not  still 
prevail,  because  many  voluntary 
workers  are  also  to  be  found  in 
every  community. 

As  one  who  has  always  been 
engaged  in  various  forms  of  human- 
itarian voluntary  work,  I  entered 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  as 
rather  a  novice  in  this  particular 
field.  Despite  the  statements  that 
we  hear  frequently  that  the  need 
for  certain  specific  training  is  essen- 
tial and  imperative,  one  soon  real- 
izes, if  the  heart  is  right  and  the 
mind  open  to  the  education  of  the 
daily,  practical  needs  of  the  blind, 
that  the  requisites  for  this  work 
are  something  that  are  not  acquired 
by  any  particular  curriculum  but 
rather  by  a  keen  perception  and  a 
sympathetic  understanding  that 
must  be  honest  and  sincere.  This 
must  of  necessity  come  from  within 
and  no  amount  of  training  can  give 
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this  most  important  and  indispen- 
sable requirement  for  workers  for 
the  bUnd  to  possess. 

This  is  so  often  found  lacking 
when  the  emphasis  is  placed  too 
heavily  on  training  alone  because 
no  amount  of  special  training  can 
make  a  sighted  person  able  to  un- 
derstand the  many  difficult  prob- 
lems that  do  arise  daily  in  service 
to  the  blind.  Understanding  is  so 
necessary  both  on  the  part  of  the 
sighted  as  well  as  the  blind.  The 
cry  of  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  sighted  world  by  the 
blind  can  also  be  met  with  a  need 
for  more  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  blind  themselves  for 
more  complete  cooperation  with 
sighted  supervision,  something  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  blind 
service. 

But  the  sighted  worker  has  the 
greatest  responsibility  towards 
bringing  about  complete  under- 
standing and  should  be  willing  to 
accept  the  problems  that  do  arise 
because  of  the  lack  of  it.  Each 
has  an  obligation  to  the  other.  The 
worker  and  the  blind  person  are 
interdependent  upon  each  other 
and  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
bring  about  complete  understanding. 
While  it  is  true  the  blind  person 
is  handicapped  and  needs  assistance, 
the  sighted  workers  must  also  re- 
member they  should  be  willing  to 
accept  the  conditions  that  often 
arise  due  to  lack  of  complete  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the 
blind.  That  the  sighted  person 
is  trying  at  least  to  appreciate 
their  position  and  handicap  should 
be  remembered  by  the  blind  per- 
son. This  understanding  of  course 
is  not  always  easy  to  acquire  even 
by  daily  association  with  the  blind 
because  often  there  is  that  feeling 
that  enters  into  the  mind  of  the 
blind  person  who  has  not  had  the 


benefits  of  constant  contacts  with 
the  outside  world.  This  makes  for 
what  might  be  interpreted  as  sus- 
picion and  distrust  of  the  sighted 
worker  on  the  part  of  the  blind. 

Another  great  need  of  course  is 
understanding  on  the  part  of  sighted 
society  to  make  room  for  the 
blind  on  the  work-bench.  This, 
due  to  unemployment  and  coupled 
with  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  seems  to  grow  more  remote 
each  day.  The  rather  compara- 
tively small  placements  as  com- 
pared to  the  needs  for  economic 
opportunities  is  quite  apparent. 
The  sheltered  shop,  although  not 
accepted  by  some,  still  offers  the 
most  certain  field  if  its  opportu- 
nities could  be  expanded.  Here 
and  here  alone  hazards,  handicaps, 
and  all  limitations  can  and  are 
forgotten. 

When  an  understanding  people 
such  as  we  are  blessed  with  in 
Missouri,  provide  the  necessary  sub- 
sidy to  meet  the  handicap  of  blind 
labor,  the  solution  is  much  easier 
at  least  for  a  limited  number  than 
trying  to  induce  industry  to  accept 
the  blind  man  and  woman  as  a 
part  of  the  industrial  life  of  a  com- 
munity. 

Expanding  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  the  sheltered  shop,  place- 
ments that  do  not  carry  with  them 
the  constant  stress  of  converting 
those  who  are  asked  to  accept  the 
blind  in  the  industrial  world  to  the 
thought  that  they  can  and  do  take 
good  care  of  themselves  when  given 
a  chance,  are  two  crying  needs  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

Developing  of  upper  levels,  a 
vernacular  we  hear  in  the  field  of 
trained  social  workers,  needs  much 
study  before  entering  into  it  as  a 
field  to  be  developed  in  work  for 
the  blind.  Here  is  where  real  dis- 
couragement faces  the  blind  person 
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who  after  the  long,  tedious  trek 
through  grade  and  high  school  and 
college,  soon  finds  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  society  for 
their  noble  and  sacrificing  efforts. 
Here  indeed  are  the  opportunities 
most  limited,  and  if  understanding 
could  be  secured  here,  this  would 
be  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind,  but  this 
understanding  is  also  lacking  and 
must  be  developed. 

The  first  duty  we  owe  blindness 
is  to  prevent  it.  Here  is  another 
field  where  understanding  is  badly 
needed.  Despite  the  splendid  edu- 
cational work  that  has  been  carried 
on  in  behalf  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, the  vast  majority  of  people 
know  little  or  nothing  about  many 
of  the  simple  preventives  that 
can  be  engaged  in  by  even  ordinary 
lay  people.  The  alarming  spread 
of  the  insidious  disease  of  glaucoma 
whose  deadly  toll  ends  with  com- 
plete loss  of  vision,  is  unknown 
to  many  who  are  in  advanced 
stages  of  this  treacherous  eye  dis- 
ease. 

The  need  for  understanding  on 
the  part  of  doctors  as  well  as  lay 
people  in  every  community  to  help 
prevent  blindness  by  helping  with 


the  work  of  meeting  the  exigency 
where,  although  aware  of  eye  defects, 
thousands  of  individuals  living  in 
rural  communities  have  no  way 
to  stop  the  ravage  of  the  eye 
trouble  because  of  the  lack  of  ways 
and  means  to  carry  out  the  fine 
instructive  recommendations  of 
the  doctors  and  those  engaged  in 
prevention  of  blindness  work. 

Yes,  the  need  for  understanding 
is  great,  yet  all  of  this  fine  discern- 
ment springs  from  not  so  much 
highly  trained  technique,  but  rather 
from  an  understanding  heart  and 
mind  that  wants  to  help  not  only 
intelligently  with  a  carefully 
directed  program,  but  also  a  mind 
and  heart  that  knows  that  the 
needs  of  the  blind  are  perhaps  a 
little  more  numerous  because  of  the 
handicap  that  darkness  places  upon 
them. 

So  let  all  who  consider  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind  as  merely  a 
training  that  can  be  acquired  by 
certain  socialized  schools  of  training 
realize  that  it  is  something  more 
than  that,  it  is  a  service  of  love 
and  understanding  and  that, 
unfortunately,  is  not  obtainable 
in   schools   of   training. 
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blind  from  any  cause  soever  in  any  part  of  the  world,  through  such  agencies  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
authorize. 

"  To  own  and  operate  and  maintain,  as  a  mode  of  relief  and  aid  to  the  blind, 
an  establishment  or  establishments  in  anv  part  of  the  world  for  the  providing 
of  reading  matter,  music  and  the  like  in  Braille,  or  other  method,  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  of  any  nation  or  country  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  whether  such 
blind  are  civilians  or  soldiers  or  sailors  of  the  nations  engaged  in  the  late  World 
War  or  of  other  nations,  including,  but  not  by  way  of  limitation,  establishments 
for  the  printing  of  books,  magazines  and  other  papers  in  Braille  or  other  method, 
and  for  the  scientific  study  and  development  of  Braille  and  for  assisting  the  blind 
in  the  use  thereof. 
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